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Corrosive Myth 


F the Labour party’s statement on foreign policy looked 
visionary when it was published a week ago, it looks even more so 
now that the Soviet government has poured another bucketful of 

cold war on to the world’s flickering hopes. Many of the aims set out 
in the Labour statement were admirable; but as for the means of 
attaining the more important of them, the men of Margate could only 
offer a single mystic word—negotiation. They called for negotiation 
on Germany, on Austria, on Korea and on Indo-China, as if, in each 
case, this was a shining new idea ; and they deplored the West’s loss 
of “initiative in efforts to break the East-West deadlock.” An 
uninformed reader of the statement would, indeed, gain a clear 
impression that a stubborn western world had long been cold- 
shouldering a Russia eager to discuss each of these problems. Pravda 
itself could hardly have put it better. 

But the facts are about as different as they could be. Since July, 
the western governments have been repeating to the Russians their 
long-standing invitations to discuss Germany and Austria; since the 
end of August, the United Nations has held out to both Russia and 
China an invitation to a conference on Korea ; the French have shown 
their willingness to negotiate about Indo-China ; and the West has 
clearly indicated that, after making reasonable progress with the affairs 
of Korea and Germany, it will gladly talk to the Communists about 
the wider problems of the Far East and of Europe. 

For Moscow, as for Margate, these are facts to be glossed over as 
quickly as possible or, better still, ignored altogether. But at least 
the Soviet Note has served to bring public attention back to the 
existence of the western invitations. In making the Lugano meeting 
impossible, the Soviet government has publicised it; in demanding 
that Communist China be at once given a full voice in deciding all 
major international issues, the Russians have given the West another 
chance to say quietly but firmly that the Korean situation must be 
further stabilised before the aggressor can join the world’s councils. 

But that is all that can be said in the Soviet Note’s favour. Some of 
the early comment on it, which suggested that it could be interpreted 
either as accepting or as rejecting the invitation to Lugano, was over 
hasty. The Note contains no hint of acceptance, or even of awareness 
of that invitation. The Lugano hoteliers who had been standing by for 
a diplomatic invasion on October 1§th are already relaxing. Moscow 
has made it quite clear—even clearer than was implied in its Note of 
August 4th—that the only kind of conference it is prepared to consider 
would be one so loaded with ponderous conditions that it would sink 
before it got under way. (Yet, perversely enough, it is the western 
governments who get blamed by their oppositions for imposing 
conditions 

Indeed, on reading the new Note, one sighs for the relative 
simplicity of the days when the Soviet government’s price for an 
Austrian treaty seemed to be satisfaction over Trieste. Today, its 
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price for a free Austria is acceptance not only of its 
plans for Germany and of the disruption of the 
European Defence Community, but also of a global 
ding-dong—which could easily outlast the winter—in 
which the Russians would apparently demand the 
liquidation of Nato’s defence system and the satisfaction 
of all Communist China’s claims before even beginning 
to discuss the immediate fate of Central Europe. Every 
old and new topic.in the Soviet repertoire—‘‘ propa- 
ganda for a new war,” atomic weapons, foreign bases, 
neo-Nazism and Syngman Rhee—is piled on to the 
obligatory agenda. It is difficult to avoid the conclusion 
that the Russians have taken unprecedented pains to 
make their proposals unacceptable ; that by tying so 
many tin cans on to the dog’s tail, they hope not simply 
to wag the poor beast, but to paralyse it. 

Yet there is one omission from the catalogue. No 
reference whatever is made to “talks at the highest 
level.” On the contrary, the Soviet Note—like its 
predecessors—speaks entirely in 
ministers. 


terms of foreign 
But top-level talks are now enshrined as a 
key point in the official policy of western Communist 
parties; the national executive of the British party 
sounded a clarion call for them just a week ago. Has 
Mr Pollitt once again broken away from Moscow in 
order to support Sir Winston Churchill ? 

In fact, the Note has considerably clarified the situa- 
tion in this respect. The intimate, informal meeting of 
heads of states envisaged by the Prime Minister is poles 
apart from the cumbrous form of negotiation proposed 
by Moscow. The latter, far from having no agenda 
and no defined objectives, would involve the foreign 
ministers in discussing a massive list of obligatory sub- 
jects, so arranged that the least manageable of them 
must be worked through first. In comparison with this 
appalling prospect, the long and futile rigours of the 
debates at the Palais Rose in 19§1 pale into off-white. 


* 


All through this summer public opinion in this 
country and in some other western European countries 
has been enamoured of a myth. This has been the 
myth that there is an alternative way of dealing with the 
Russians open to the western governments, somehow 
wrapped up with a top-level meeting, which was both 
practicable (in the sense of offering an even chance of 
an honourable and speedy end to the cold war) and 
acceptable to the Russians. The myth was started by 
the Prime Minister’s speech on May 11th—although 
he himself made neither claim : he neither held out his 
proposal as an alternative to the policy that had been 
pursued theretofore, nor did he raise any expectations 
of sweeping results. If the Russian Note has any mean- 
ing at all it proves the myth to be a myth indeed. It is 
very difficult after reading it to believe that the Russians 
will agree to any talks that might yield immediate and 
practical results; they also have a marked lack of 
enthusiasm for any kind of top-level intimacy. 
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this. Malenkov’s personal position can hardly be 
safe enough yet for him to contemplate entering a 
private room with three western statesmen without 
acute embarrassment. This does not prevent him from 
employing British Communists to bang a drum which 
he knows to be broken ; but his only reason for so doing 
is to exploit what he sees as a promising rift in the 
western ranks. He himself, rejecting both the piece- 
meal and the intimate approach, invites the West to 
join him only in a prolonged banging together of his 
long string of tin cans, the din of which would conceal 
Moscow’s quiet withdrawal from the posture of willing- 
ness to negotiate which it has assumed—or which it 
has allowed the world to believe it has assumed—since 
Stalin died. 


* 


Where, then, do matters stand ? Exactly where they 
stood before Stalin died ? Much as one would 
like to believe that there really is a new look in Soviet 
foreign policy—possible though it may be that one 
was in the making before Beria’s fall—the evidence of 
the past few weeks, of Vyshinsky’s speech and of 
Molotov’s Note, is really convincing. It would take 
the eye of faith, assisted by powerful rose-tinted 
spectacles, to detect any difference now between the 
old attitude of Moscow and the new. 

It is not in Russia but in the West that the death of 
Stalin seems to have made the greater difference. Few 
people take the trouble to read the text of diplomatic 
messages or long speeches. The belief that Soviet 
obduracy was melting chimed in so perfectly with the 
desperate hopes of millions of ordinary people that the 
smallest and most irrelevant events are seized on as 
final proofs. For large sections of the public, the release 
of one Soviet wife, the admission of one capitalist 
journalist, outweighs anything that Vyshinsky may say, 
that Molotov may write or that Malenkov may do. To 
those who will trouble to study the evidence, it is now 
as plain as a pikestaff that “ high-level talks’ would 
solve nothing. But the odds are that millions of people 
will go on believing that they represent a magic formula 
which only American obstinacy withholds. 

And so the myth, disproved though it has been, will 
go on eating away the solidarity of the free peoples. 
That is why the Prime Minister’s proposal was, from 
the start, so mischievous—not because high-level talks, 
when they were held, would do any particular harm, 
but because to suggest that they would do a great deal 
of good created false hopes whose frustration will be 
corrosive. The intervening months have shown how 
very great is the harm that has been done. Conceivably, 
if the State Department had realised how public opinion 
in Europe would seize upon the proposal, they might 
not have been so quick to turn it down. Conceivably 
they may be changing their minds. It is perfectly argu- 
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able that, though the proposal of high level talks by the 
Prime Minister always promised far more harm than 
good, the harm has already been done, while a serious 
attempt to hold the talk 
either 


now only do good 


coulc 
one chance in a hundred) by making some real 
progress or (the other ninety-nine chances) by convinc- 
ing even the headline-reader that it was a blind alley. 
The Prime Minister is said to be persisting in his pro- 
posal. His persistence at least may be right. 

Yet, whateve: the fate of the Churchill thesis, the 
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need for the West to continue its present policy of offer- 
ing practical talks on practical problems remains quite 
unaffected. The doors that the West has already 
opened for discussion of the most urgent problems in 
both Europe and the Far East are still open, d 


espite the 
draught from Moscow ; indeed, some noteworthy efforts 
to prop them even wider open have lately been made. 
If and when the Communists conceive any genuine 
desire to begin settling outstanding problems, they have 


only to walk in. 


M. Laniel before the Assembly 


NEW stage of the endemic French crisis will have 

been reached when the National Assembly meets 
next week. The old questions will be asked once more, 
as they have been asked many times before. Can the 
present type of government really survive? If it does, 
can it ever put the stumbling French economy on its 
feet again ? And if not, what will succeed the Fourth 
Republic, and with what consequences to the fabric of 
Europe ? These are questions to which no final 
answers may be forthcoming any more than they have 
in the past. But as the new session develops it is 
likely to produce at least some clearer indications than 
any hitherto. For with every government crisis the 
deadlock becomes harder to break. And that is not a 
process which can go on for ever. 

The Assembly will be meeting a few days ahead of 
the original date, in response—one cannot help feeling 
a rather futile response—to the special demand for its 
recall which sprang from the recent wave of strikes. 
These were precipitated rather than caused by the 
Laniel government’s undiplomatic handling of its 
decree powers. Yet, before any verdict is passed on 
this government, allowance must certainly be made for 
the handicaps under which it has worked and the 
immensity of the task it faces. M. Laniel belongs to the 
same right-wing Independent Party as M. Pinay, whose 
price cuts ended in failure at the beginning of the year 
when his supporters refused to follow him in his effort 
to come to real grips with the antiquated fiscal 
machinery. As the leader of a government further to 
the right than the mood of the country, M. Laniel has 
in effect been in the same predicament as his party 
colleague. 

The full extent of the French economic problem, 
which has played an increasingly sinister part in 
bringing down every government of the last few years, 
is only now becoming generally understood. 
sive governments have devised, or rather improvised, 
a complex system of trade barriers—tarifts, controls, 
quotas, price supports and state purchases of surpluses 
—not as a temporary protection during a period of 
adjustment, but as a permanent attempt to preserve an 
outworn system of small-scale production. Champion 
of modernism in so many other fields, France has tried 


Succes- 


to reject the twentieth-century economics of both Right 
and Left. It has kept up the artificially small and 
insufficiently capitalised units in agriculture, trade and 
industry of a third-class power. In agriculture, govern- 
ment policy has done little to disturb the innate con- 
servatism of the peasants, who still form nearly one- 
third of the population. In industry and commerce, 
it is only too widely true that the survival of the unfit 
has become perpetuated by tacit agreement and the 
toleration of fiscal laxity. Admittedly some of the basic 
industries have been reconstructed and in some 
measure modernised since the war under the Monnet 
plan. But the benefits of their cheaper productive 
capacity are either lost in the byways of distribution ot 
largely nullified by the high level of other prices. And 
on top of all this France has had to spend about 
one-tenth of its income on defence, including the 
burden of the long and costly war in Indo-China 
American aid has been given on a large scale, but not 
large enough to change the nature of the basic problem. 

This was the real background to the Laniel decrees. 
Since these special powers had once more been 
entrusted to a government without left-wing support 
even most of the Socialists had withheld their approval 
—it was hardly surprising that the unfortunate priority 
given to interference with the pension rights of state 
employees led to the wave of summer strikes. Since 
then, on the other hand, the government has not done 
too badly. Much of its energy has had to be devoted 
to dividing the trade unions and preventing the Com- 
munists from renewing the conflict. But a genuine 
drive has been launched against the twin evils of fiscal 
fraud and high prices ; the former has included certain 
tax reliefs and the latter self-imposed reductions by 
trade associations. The wages of the lowest paid state 
employees have been raised and the government 
has launched a host of minor decrees which should 
in the long run help to smooth out the economic 
life of the country. A windfall of $385 million as 
supplementary American aid for Indo-China has 
enabled M. Faure, the Finance Minister, to go a long 
way towards balancing his budget for 1954, which 
promises for the first time in many years to be smaller 
in total than its predecessor. 
















None of this can be said, however, to do much more 
than scrape the surface. And although that ts not 
M. Laniel’s fault, it is not enough to enable him either 
heads of 


to appeal seriously to public opinion over the 


; eal se a BTR ae i 
the Assembly or to avoid a hard debate in the Assembly 


iself. The test will come during the next few weeks, 
and he would be an optimist who committed himself to 
M. Laniel al su val J ( trv is by 
1O Means ce follow the e nN granting 
and € if it did. th orkers. wh« 

re { n rol « ( nist trade 
WHO! I t} pi Ce ke l the 
f for still s r ra lo reste onhlaence 
of vorkers the government must sh¢ willingness 
k the privileges of its own supporters and to 
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hrough 1 nti-fraud campaign by the proposed 
mmtroduction of a radical fiscal reform Yet who can 


bac k Su¢ h 


say that parliament is really more prepared t 
when M. Pinay was in power ? 


a measure than It wat! 
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The economic dilemma, in fact, is perpetuated and 

magnihed by the polucal deadlock. Although the 

centre rules in it 1 


pressure 


France, it iS a of its own 


The centre became the accepted 
government of the Fourth Republic in 1951 when the 


prisoner 
groups. 


democratic parties devised an electoral law and formed 
electoral alliances to defeat the opponents of the parlia- 
regime. ‘The trick 
and Gaullists, while polling nearly half the 


mentary worked and the Com- 
muUunNnIsts 
i te talent iE A Se ee a sla 
lal vote, received Ooniv one third oF the seats 1n the 


ustified as a 


temporary expedient to give time to the parliamentary 


Assembly. Yet this device could only be 
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forces to gain new adherents, and this they have not 


aonc 


During the Pinay episode a breach was made in the 


Gaullist citadel, through which first the dissident and 
hen the orthodox members joined the parliamentary 
majo This shift to the right, however, has pushec 
; lalists imt semi-permanent opposition ; it ha: 

sed the centre's depend: nce on lobbies nicn 
Ta rom bdeciroot growers t color aie! rds The 
a ntent anc esentment of tf { n wh 
‘ ~ they re ne ustified ! i Keeps the 
Communist forces intact The aver ge | h worket 
now feels worse off than before the war } he 
has ai oid d a worse fate only I \ figt uny | aYlt In 
spite of the lead which the Socialists took in August, the 
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mmunists, by staying out only a few days longer, 
restored their prestige as the principal champions of 
workers’ rights. And as long as the worker continues 
to feel an outsider in the national community, the 
Communist preaching of a united front is likely to 
have far more effect on Socialist and ¢ 


than the 


hristian trade 
Socialist slogan of a “ 
and democratic front ” has on the Stalinist rank and file. 

Nevertheless, distasteful and dangerous as _ the 
prospect of the Communists keeping their five million 


supporters or even of increasing their numbers may be, 


unionists social 
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this does not necessarily present the most immediate 
or direct threat to the democratic regime. It is difficult 
to see how the French Communists could obtain real 
power in France without seizing it illegally ; and the 
powers of the regime more than suffice to prevent that. 
The fear of Communism, however, can still do much 
to precipitate a movement to the right. Although the 
Gaullists are disbanded and General de Gaulle himself 
robably no longer in the running as a national 
diagnosis of the French 


democracy cannot be dismissed as dead. The propertied 


ee os : 
leader, his diseases oj 


rally round another military figure, and 


Marsha! Juin’s supposed hand in the recent develop 


asses Cl uld yet 


ments in Morocco has already led people to mention 


his name in tt 


1¢ same breath as Buonapartism. 


it was 


the French themselves who coined the phrase 
ce nest que le provisoire qui dure. In theory the Fourth 
Republic is not provisional—even less so than the 
Third. Yet few who possess a sense of history would 
lay a heavy wager on the present regime enduring. Only 
last month M. Mendés-France declared with an air of 
drama that already we are in 1788. This may seem 
fanciful. It probably is; the French have a greater 
gift than most for doing acrobatics on the edge of a 
precipice. But in the last hundred and seventy years 
have lived through four revolutions, two Napoleons 
and a near miss. In a country that can claim so little 
legitimism for any of its institutions, it is even more 
true than elsewhere that a regime unable to adapt its 
economic and political mechanisms to the needs of the 
country is doomed. 
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It is painful and unfruitful to mull over the ailments 
+ 


of this sick man of Europe too long. For all their logic 
the French do not in the end act logically. It may 
even be a false argument to say that extreme contrast: 
between ostentatious wealth and great poverty cannot! 
last indefinitely in the Western Europe of the twenueth 
century ; Spain and Italy prove in their very different 
ways that they can. But it would be naive to watch 
the French scene For. 


ive Deen POssibie al aimost any time lI 
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and not to draw conclusion: 
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summer to make the French people stop shrugging then 
shoulders « heir polit One is the sharpness of 
the cont between the nearly total paralysis of the 
parliament system revealed by the five weeks of 
governmental crisis this summer, and the startling 


intensity of bitterness and distrust shown among the 
people by the subsequent strikes, which were the worst 
1947, and at one moment 


something more serious. 


almost turned inte 


since 
The other new factor is the 


re 


resurgence of Germany. The massive support for Dr 
Adenauer and the rising self-confidence of the German: 
have created a more profound sense of alarm in France 
than is generally realised. If, in spite of this new 
urgency, parliamentary government fails once again this 
autumn to shoulder its responsibilities, it will be 


difficult for France’s friends to sustain their hopes. 
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Parties on 


HE conference that has been settling the policy of 

the Labour party at Margate this week may well 
be the last of its kind. The BBC has proposed that the 
annual conferences of the two main parties should in 
future be televised ; the idea was to be considered at 
Margate after this issue of The Economist went to 
press. If either party accepts the invitation it will be 
difficult for the other to refuse, but it is a matter 
to be carefully pondered. There is no doubt that 
the presence of television cameras would work an 
important change in the attitude of delegates ; and from 
that might follow a change in the way the party con- 
ference works and even in the function it performs 
within the democratic process of government. 

Party conferences as now conducted can hardly be 
regarded as ideal. But would the change wrought by 
television be, on the whole, for good or for ill ? 
Though voices have already been raised against it, the 
proposal has some merits. The televising of party 
conferences is, first and foremost, a new means by 
which the public can learn more about politics. What- 
ever may be said about the limitations and dangers of 
television as a medium of popular instruction—and 
there is certainly much to be said—it by no means 
destroys this main point. ‘Television is in principle 
welcome in politics because it can make democracy 
better informed. Certainly the televising of the party 
conferences could be condemned out of hand only by 
high-minded persons who 


those become the 
priests of a managerial society. 


For them, television 
represents an intrusion on the inner working of politics, 


have 


yn the techniques of * managing mass democracy ”’ that 

ought to be preserved—since a hereditary governing 
class is no longer respectable—for whomsoever the 
politicians may be. 

It is important to dispose of this snobbish element 
in the opposition to television. It rests on a distrust 
of democracy that finds expression in this case simply 
because television is new and unfamiliar ; logically, it 
has far wider implications. What is fundamentally the 
Same point may be put another way. Readers of the 
serious newspapers can already get as full an impression 
of what happens at party conferences as most people 
have time or appetite for. 
facilities to those 
in solid reading. 
mation is to be 


Television offers alternative 
with more leisure but less training 
In principle, the widening of infor- 

welcomed. The presumption surely 

ought to be that where the press legitimately goes the 
television camera is entitled, if it is technically possible, 
to follow. 


rule. 


Certainly this is a presumption, not a rigid 
But the burden of proving their case rests on 
those who would keep television out of party confer- 
ences, not on those who propose to take it in. 

Such a case cannot be based on any fundamental 
difference, from the public’s point of view, between 
seeing a conference on television and reading about it 


the Screen 


in the newspapers. The watcher of the television 
screen may feel that he is seeing the thing really 
happen, but in fact he is not an active observer. He 
cannot look round. What he sees at any moment is 
what the producer selects from among the various views 
provided by different cameras. The public’s impres- 
sion of the conference may depend considerably on 
whether the producer chooses, at some critical moment 
in (say) Mr Deakin’s speech, to show Mr Attlee dood- 
ling indifferently, Mr Morrison smiling happily, or Mr 
Bevan looking scornful. In television, as in the words 
of a newspaper report, human agency intervenes 
between the event and the public. 

This would be true even of a full-scale programme 
covering the whole conference—if anybody wanted to 
watch it. To televise merely some pre-arranged parts 
of the conference is open to the objection that it would 
inevitably make those parts artificial, distort the whole 
procedure of the conference, and satisfy no one. The 
proper technique would be to televise the whole pro- 
ceedings during the day, partly for the few who want 
them but mainly as the material from which to show 
each evening a telefilm summarising the day’s pro- 
ceedings. Such a film does not necessarily give any 
better picture of the conference than a good newspaper 
report. But it can certainly be as good ; to make it 
reasonably impartial presents no special difficulties ; 
and it reaches a different audience. 


* 


These are the arguments for television. The argu- 
ment against is that it makes a great difference not to 
the public but to the conference delegates. They do 
not know what moments and what views are going to 
be picked out for a viewing audience of millions in the 
evening. They must continually be conscious of tele- 
vision, bringing the eyes and ears of voters into the 
conference hall, in a way that they are rarely conscious 
of the reporters’ pencils. Already, it is true, part of 
the function of annual conferences is to provide an 
occasion for the party to address itself, through the 
press, to the publfc at large. But, to a rather greater 
extent, it is an internal discussion in which active 
members of the party appeal to each other, with the 
voters as very remote listeners, about the policies they 
ought to follow , 

In theory, the attitude of the parties to this discussion 
diverges. A Labour conference is supposed actually 
to determine policy. In the Conservative party, the 
leader lays down policy and the conference merely 
expresses some opinions. Both theories are unrealistic 
In fact, neither a large conference nor a single leader, 
however able and popular, can in the British political 
system have more than an occasional and marginal 
influence on policy. Whatever the formal procedure, 
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the bulk of party policy is the product of a group of 
the party's principal leaders, most of whom owe their 
position to their colleagues in the House of Commons 
rather than to mass support in the party. And unless 


I 
riously disunited, neither the conference nor 
vidual leader can upset their main decisions. 

But this does not make the party conference artificial 
or unimportant. Its discussions show the leaders how 
the minds of the active rank and file of party workers 
are moving. It helps those workers, the men who in 
their spare time collect the subscriptions and do the 
canvassing, to gain some refreshment of spirit and io 
confirm their sense of purpose. Above all, it does 
something to educate the party workers, to increase 
understanding of the difficulties and compromises 
inseparable either from government or from day-to-day 
opposition. Behind it all, it is true, there lurks the 
conference's occasionally decisive voice either on policy 
or on personalities. But if this creates the sense of 
drama and importance, the solid value of the conference 
lies in the education that comes from discussions in 
which the speakers are addressing each other, not the 
party’s friends and enemies outside. 

Television would quite inevitably make the confer- 
ence much less of a discussion and more of a show. 
That would have its compensations. It would encour- 
age moderation and inhibit arguments that are mere 
appeals to party prejudice. “ We believe in socialism 
(private enterprise) ; therefore this particular national- 
isation (denationalisation) proposal must be approved 
by all sincere party members ” is an argument of some 
effectiveness if it is put less crudely and addressed to 
conference delegates. It would not be so well received 
if they were conscious of a television audience including 
floating voters. In this and many other ways—including 
the suppression of personal animosities—television 
would put party conferences on better behaviour. The 
danger is that with the excesses it would also remove 
their main virtues. No party can be entirely frank. 
The face it presents to the electorate is a continual 
compromise between its own doctrines and the promises 
and proposals that about half of the electorate can be 
expected to approve. Both the doctrines and the right 
forms of compromise should be subject to frequent 
reconsideration within the party. and while that cannot 
be private it will not be seriously and honestly done 
if it is very public. in this respect, tonight's telefilm 
would affect the delegates far more than tomorrow’s 
newspaper reports ever do. 


* 


The result would almost certamly be to push the real 
process of policy-making yet further into the inner 
recesses of the party machines. At the conference the 
power of the platform would, normally, be further 
enhanced. Minorities within the parties could more 
easily be persuaded not to expose their disagreements 
in public, and the grip of the machine on the individual 


would once again be strengthened. The moderation 
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that resulted might be of a somewhat dubious kind. 
If there were less discussion, party policies might in 
the end change by violent explosions instead of by 

lual And in the long intervening 
of agreement might more than ever 
be to ignore the issues of principle. Conference dele- 
gates who felt that serious argument was dangerous, 
and uninteresting to television audiences, would not 
only over-dramatise agreed party points; they might 
address themselves more exclusively than before to the 
mere trivialities of public discontents, to unrealistic 
promises of new popular benefits. The real issues on 
which the prosperity and security of the country depend 
would then be pushed yet further out of political dis- 
cussion. Many politicians would be all too ready to 
assume that most people view a political programme 
in the evening not in order to think about the party 
policy but in order to feel about it. 

These are the dangers that the televising of party 
conferences must present. They are important because 
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the same tendencies are strong already. It is possible, 
but it is far from certain, that television would make too 
little difference to weigh against its other advantages. At 
this stage the need is to set out the conflicting con- 
There is, fortunately, no reason why the 
parties should make a snap decision. 


siderations. 







Two Views of Bank Rate 


It is not easy to understand the extent of the panic 
which has existed during the last week in the money 
market It is no doubt a formidable fact that the 
minimum rate of discount at the Bank is now 5 per cent, 
whereas 1t was but 2} per cent a few months back ; and 
if the present high rate of discount 
the discrimination which it deserves, 












regarded without 
there is no doubt 
much in it well calculated to excite alarm. ‘The rise 
has been so sudden and to a point so elevated as compared 
past times, that people are very apt to imagine that 
there must be some extraordinary and remarkable reasons 
induce the Bank Directors t 
count so high 


wit 
With 


not known to the public to 


ise the rate of d For our own part, we 
rather disposed to reg 


ird those facts as the best 
the extreme inconvenience to which 
been exposed on some former occasions It is 
rst time that we have seen the Bank Directors act 
what we |] regarded as sufficient degree of 
I ind foresight in the earhiest 


stages of a drain of 
bullion. . If the Bank Directors had acted with the 
1 of 1846 and the beginning 4 


we should never have witnessed the extreme depressions 
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and panics which prevailed in the April and September of 






the latter of those two years. In place of watching when }} 
' ’ i} 
a turn had actually taken place in the exchanges, it was | 
} , ’ ’ . 
the fashion to disregard it... as long as the bullion in 1 
' 


the Bank was of such an amount as excited no anxiety 
as to its own safety . cshus ... we see that at the 
present time the bullion in the Bank exceeds in amount 
that held in any former year, except 1852, at this period. 
But strange as it may appear in the face of such a fact 
that the minimum rate of discount is 5 per cent, yet 
there can be no doubt that with the strong adverse current 
which set in with the foreign exchanges a few weeks ago, 
the Directors of the Bank exercised a wise discretion. 


The Cronomist 


October 1, 1893 
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Doctors under the Microscope 


N 1944, a majority of doctors approved in principle 
the establishment of a free and comprehensive 
health service. In 1948 a smaller majority voted against 
working for the service constituted by the Act of 1946 ; 
of these, two-thirds were general practitioners. By the 
appointed day nearly the whole of the medical profes- 
sion had, in fact, joined the service either full-time or 
part-time. What do doctors think of the service now 
that it has been in force for over five years ? 

For general practitioners, an answer can be given. In 
1950 the British Medical Association set up a committee 
to examine and discuss experience of general 
practice under the health service, and its report was 
published in the British Medical fournal last week. 
So much has been heard of grievances against the 
service—on the part of both doctors and patients— 
that the committee’s main finding is fairly reassuring. 
A field survey among nearly 200 representative practices 
and a postal inquiry to a larger number of doctors found 
over half (about 5§ per cent) of them reasonably 
contented—except with their income, which has since 
been increased by the Danckwerts award. Further, 
the postal inquiry also showed that only a minority 

Ig per cent) would like a practice consisting wholly 
of private patients. Many doctors would like to have 
mostly health service patients, with some private 
patients to provide variety and to create a demand for 
higher standards of medicine. Whatever is wrong with 
general practice would evidently not be put right by 
a return to the old fee-paying system, even if it were 
practicable. A solution will have to be found within 
the health service, not by jettisoning its main principle. 
It is good to have this firmly established as the attitude 
of the medical profession, as well as of all political 
parties. 


* 


It is, however, important to determine how far the 
health service itself is responsible for the ills of general 
practice. As the committee recognises, the decline of 
the family doctor had set in well before 1948. The 
big advances in medical science in the last thirty 
years, though they have enabled general practitioners 
to do far more for their patients, have inevitably 
been accompanied by increased specialisation. Doctors 
have found it quite impossible to keep abreast of all the 
advances that have been made ; and since the application 
of the advances has often needed the facilities of a large 
hospital, the emphasis of modern medicine is on the 
hospital and the specialist rather than on general prac- 
tice. Doctors have been compelled to send their patients 
to hospital if they are to have the advantage of many new 
procedures, and the inevitable consequences have been 
a loss of confidence in themselves and a fall in their 
patients’ esteem. 


Before 1948, therefore, the hospitals were already 
becoming overloaded and expensive to run; and 
each new generation of medical students tended 
to see in specialisation a much more promising 
career than was offered by general practice, particularly 
when the bulk of their clinical training was in the hands 
of specialists. 

The national health service is thus not responsible 
for starting the decline in the status of general practice. 
But the new report bears out the view that in many 
ways the service has accentuated the trend. It has 
done this partly because of defects in its own structure 
and partly because of a wrong attitude towards it in 
both patients and doctors. The committee lays great 
stress on the division of the service into three distinct 
parts for administrative purposes. The hospitals are 
organised by one set of authorities, the public health 
services by another, and the general medical services 
by a third. In theory, there is scope for co-ordination 
between them ; but in practice the cleavage is sharp. 
Instead of one health service, embracing preventive and 
environmental medicine, personal medical care and the 
hospitals, there are three separate services, whose 
practitioners are often ignorant of each other’s views. 


* 


If the general practitioner comes off worst from this 
tripartite structure, it is mainly because his responsi- 
bilities are greatest. It is to him that ill people first 
come for advice, and it is to him that they will be 
returned for treatment, however long an interlude they 
spend in hospital. Co-operation with the general 
practitioner is therefore essential if patients are to have 
continuity of medical care and advice. Instead, a health 
visitor of the local authority may call on a patient with- 
out the doctor’s knowledge and give quite different 
advice from his own. The local authority midwives 
may persuade mothers to attend the clinics rather than 
their own doctors for antenatal care—indeed, it is 
sometimes only by doing so that they can be booked 
for admission to the local maternity hospital. A hospital 
may not tell a doctor as soon as his patient has been 
discharged and needs treatment at home. Sometimes 
he is not even told when a patient dies in hospital. 

This lack of contact with the hospitals is the main 
cause of the general practitioner’s sense of isolation 
The health service has encouraged the growth of 
virtually a separate profession of specialists and 
specialists in training, often without any knowledge 
of the conditions and problems of general practice. 
Before 1948 the general practitioner often had a 
cottage hospital, where he could place and treat his 
patients with such specialist help as was needed and 
available. Moreover, consultants were dependent on 
the good will of general practitioners for a livelihood. 
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In the health service, the cottage hospitals are swallowed 
up by hospital boards, and consultants are salaried. 
It is interesting to find in the committee’s report, 
and elsewhere, a plea, if not for the return of 
cottage hospitals, at least that beds should be available 
in general hospitals for general practitioners’ cases. 
Although the committee’s report is written from the 
point of view of the general practitioner, it does not 
think that all but he are out of step. It does not gloss 
over the shortcomings of those doctors who scamp their 
work, who regard health service patients as needing no 
more than the minimum of attention and consequently 
encourage people to believe that only the hospitals can 
provide proper medical care. There are some, 
estimated in the field survey at 7 per cent of those seen 
—with a higher proportion in the towns than in the 
country and a higher proportion among the elderly than 
among the work is 


There is also a minority of patients, whose 


young—whose assessed as 
adequate. 
numbers tend to be exaggerated because they turn up 
so frequently in a surgery, who are determined to get all 
they can out of the health service. Much more serious 


is the considerable body of doctors whose work is no 


Notes of the 


L 
Labour’s Truce 


wo things stand out from the Labour party’s annual 
ir conference, held at Margate this week. The counter- 
attack by the party’s right wing has succeeded ; the policy 
on domestic affairs that last year seemed to be veering far 


10 the Left has been pushed a good way back to modera- 


tion. Secondly, with this policy settled, both wings 


have recognised that a deadlock has been reached in 
the struggle for power within the party, and have 
perfectly agreed to call it a day—for the time being. It 1s 


also clear that many Labour leaders take seriously the 
possibility of a general election quite soon, and they are 
brought closer to the realities of government by the Gallup 
Poll’s evidence that Labour’s popularity has risen. All this 
has combined to make the Margate conference freer from 


personal dissension than any Labour assembly since the 
victory parade of 1946. It is too much to describe this 
state of affairs as peace within the movement. A more 
accurate description is that of an armed truce ; and both 
sides are well equipped with Syngman Rhees who might 
reopen hostilities at any time. 

Mr Herbert Morrison, with his strong political instinct 
and his deep loyalty to the Labour movement, made the 
chief personal contribution to bringing about this truce. On 
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more than adequate because they have neither the tme 
nor the incentive to make it good, and of patients who 
regard their doctor either as a supplier of drugs or as a 
turnkey to the hospitals. 

It can perhaps be argued that the general practitioner 
is doomed—quite apart from the health service—and 
that there is no point in attempting to reinstate him. 
But if there is one lesson that the health service has 
taught, it is that hospital care is extremely expensive. 
Doctors’ and chemists’ bills together cost the state little 
more than a third of what it pays to maintain the hos- 
pitals, even with the present strict limit on hospital 
budgets. On this ground alone there is a strong case for 
making general practitioners more efficient, quite apart 
from the fact that most people want the personal and 
continued care that only they can provide. But general 
practice will not be more efficient if it cannot attract 
good doctors, and it will not attract good doctors if 
the present frustrations persist. In so far as improve- 
ments in the structure of the health service can remove 
these frustrations, they should be undertaken. But it 
may be specialised medicine rather than socialised 
medicine that represents the graver danger. 
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the eve of the conference, he withdrew from the contest 
with Mr Arthur Greenwood for the treasurership. This 
not only cost Mr Morrison what might have been a safe 
place on the party executive ; it also angered his supporters 
among the trade union leaders, who saw in it one more 
example of the reluctance of the politicians to do their share 
in the battle against Bevanism. But it was a sensible move. 
It removed the one big issue of personalities from the con- 
ference. At the same time it ensured the adoption of the 
constitutional amendment giving a place on the executive to 
the party’s deputy leader in the House of Commons. This 
brings Mr Morrison back immediately on to the executive, 
but in a less certain position than he would have had as 
treasurer. It depends on his being able to hold, session by 
session, the post of deputy leader. For some time to come, 
however, he should have little anxiety on this score. 

The other elections to the executive reflected faithfully 
the deadlock within the party. The Bevanites held their 
existing six seats in the constituency section and Mr James 
Griffiths retained the other. In the women’s section, the 
anti-Bevanites saw that the place vacated by Mrs Eirene 
White was faithfully filled by Mrs Mann. In the trade 
union sector all twelve places went to safe men. One other 
outcome of these elections is noteworthy. Mr Gaitskell 
failed to win a place in the constituency group. Had he done 
so, he would have been a strong candidate for future support 
from the unions as their next man after Mr Morrison. 
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All Goes Right 


HEN the distribution of power within the Labour 

party had been settled on these lines, the Margate 
conference turned to endorse its executive committee’s 
statement of policy in the “Challenge to Britain.” The 
debate on further nationalisation was confused, but it was 
certainly the most important discussion on the foundations 
of its policies that the party has had for a couple of decades. 
The speeches advocating more nationalisation contained 
much romanticism and prejudice, but in that they 
illuminated faithfully the forces struggling to shape a 
political philosophy. On the other side, the opponents of 
specific proposals for more nationalisation rarely faced the 
logical implications of their attitude. They argued the case 
for going slow in practice without admitting the doubts 
about socialism in principle that prompt the case. But this 
again is representative—of the happier side of Britis! 
political empiricism. 

The confusion in debate did not prevent the conference 
from knowing quite well what it was doing. As one delegate 
forcibly remarked, the nationalisation of shipbuilding and 
marine engineering was opposed because of their inter- 
national ramifications, but the logical conclusion would be 
that these industries must remain under private enterprise 
for ever. A Labour conference would still shrink from 
formally admitting this, for shipbuilding or for many other 
industries, but it nevertheless accepted the 
against nationalisation and voted for the policy that com- 
mits another Labour Government to nothing but water. All 


arguments 


the other proposals were rejected by large majorities. 

[t is true that the votes were, as always, mostly those of 
the trade unions. But the size of the majorities indicates 
that even the political socialists from the constituency 
parties were by no means solidly for more nationalisation 
now. Second thoughts have been at work right through 
the movement since the first joys of opposition swept it 
lettwards. 
bring Sir Hartley Shawcross to the conference rostrum to 
talk the next 
years’ 


Indeed, the revival of realism went so far as to 


about Labour Government in two or three 
time; those who thought that he was dropping out 
% Labour politics seem to have been mistaken. For the 


present, however, it is Mr Deakin who has grown most in 


political stature ; it is thanks to him rather than the politi- 
cians that the right wing of the Labour party has won a 
famous victory and now has a policy that, for all its defects, 


is settled and 1s what it believes. 


Bases in Spain 


TH the Spaniards and the Americans vave had to im- 
promise in order to reach agreement on American 
military bases in Spain. T 


negotiations began two years ago each side 


lemands high because it thought the other was desperate 


‘ 


tor agreement ; since 


lown its requirements accordingly. 


1as learned better and scaled 


then each 
General Franco has 


had to be content with much less economic help than he 


originally hoped for ; and his former dream of getting his 


> 
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army completely re-equipped and modernised at American 
expense has proved if not illusory at least premature. The 
Americans, for their part, have agreed to pay out more than 
it is believed they orginally intended, and they have had to 
make a good many concessions to Spanish national pride. 

All the same, both sides stand to gain by the agreement. 
The acquisition of naval bases, particularly at Cartagena and 
Cadiz, will improve enormously the facilities available to 
the US Sixth Fleet and will confirm the United States’ 
standing as a major Mediterranean naval power ; while the 
air bases, near Madrid, Barcelona and Seville, wall allow 
B47 bombers to be stationed within range of the Urals, but 
deep enough within the western defence system to be rela- 
tively sheltered from attack. General Franco, on the other 


hand, is to receive indispensable outside help in building up 
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his country’s defences with 


the minimum of 


-particularly its air defences 
outside interference. Moreover, the 


injection of even $85 million of economic aid, to be spent 


mainly on improving transport and communicattons 


i 


together with the money spent on the construction of the 


1 


bases and the employment this will provide, should give a 


much needed fillip to the Spanish economy. But no lasting 


improvement ts likely so long as the Spaniards are so chary 


of admitting foreign capital ; in spite of American promp! 
ings, the share of foreign 1 in any enterprise ts still 


limited to 25 per cent. 
The Caudillo has succeeded in 
diplomatic isolation. But 


ending Spain’s long 


his foothold in the western camp 


is only precarious ; there is no question of admitting him 


to Nato, either by the front door or the back. Nevertheless 


he will no doubt reap increased prestige at home from the 
hard bargain he has driven with the Americans Che 
western democracies will not welcome this by-product of aa 


whose onl istification lies in the military 


id strategic necessities of the We 


Alternatives on the Canal 


VY ITUATED, emotionally as well as physically, rather nearee 
,) to Persia than to Spain, President Negutb is mor 
the former has lately been 


provident about toreigners than 























hie igh ne 38 icss pen minded about them than the fatter, 
r than the great range of western European countries 
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i foreign technicians, and also the pOss] lity that, In Variou 


specified circumstances, he may be glad to see foreign 
troops back again on the canal he will be relieving Britain 
of an obligation that it can no longer fulfil alone and that, 
aS at present organised, is costing more than the arrange 
ments are worth. The price is £ 5° million a year for 
§0,000 troops to protect 30,000 operator: of the base 

Phis last point is not accepted by everyone. It was mad¢ 
with clarity by Air Marshal Slessor in a letter to The 
Times this week, but is questioned by authorities as great 
as Admiral Cunningham, who was in command in the 
Mediterranean in the early war years. Yet all the argu- 
ments against the folly of evacuation have a serious flaw. 
None of them ever says what the long-term alternative 1s 
10 be. Do they propose to ignore the expiry of the present 
Anglo-Egyptian treaty in 1956 ¢ Or to turn to its Article 
16 (which specifies what shall happen if the two countries 
cannot agree on the terms of a revised treaty) and to take 
the matter to the United Nations 2? Or to run the canal 
m the teeth of the hosulity of Cairo and the three big 
towns on its banks ? Until they Spec ify the alternative they 
propose, they have n plan as good as that on which 
General Robertson and President Neguib have now so 


nearly reached dprecinent. 


Peace Talks on Indo-China? 


HE past week has seen the first public and official 
r suggestions that France seeks a negotiated peace 1n 
Indo-China. First M. Maurice Schumann, the French State 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs and leader of his country’s 
delegation at the United Nations, told the General Assembly 
that his government favoured diplomatic talks with the Com- 
munist powers on the question of Indo-China, either during 
or after a Korean peace conference ; and he called on the 
Communists to clarify the hints dropped during the summer 
that they were ready to negotiate an end of the war. 

Then on Sunday, in a speech at Caen, M. Laniel, the 
Prime Minister, took up the theme, widely discussed in 
private, that a settlement might be possible if the French 
and Vietnamese national forces could further improve their 
position. When he came to office, he said, he found a military 
situation which offered neither the hope of victory nor the 
means of a peaceful settlement. His claim was that in the 
past three months the energy of General Navarre, the 
promise of more American help, and the French proclama- 
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foundly modified the situation. ‘A streng pe pie, he 
ud, “is not dishonoured by negotiation 


On the other side, the Comn 
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Paris confronted by the resurrection of Germany. Lasth 






















in contrast tO any ps ssible peace moves which may come 
from Moscow and Peking, Ho Chi-minh himself broadcast 
only this week an appeal to his fighting forces which declared 
that “ the struggle will be a long one yet.” Given the degree 
of suspicion which exists between Ho Chi-minh and the 
Chinese, it would pay the French to do all in their power 


to Iry to use any possible negotiations to widen this gay 


The Rationing Score 


HE long expected end of sugar rationing came this week. 
: but these things are nowadays taken very quietly 
Housewives no longer storm the shops ; most have been 
getting enough sugar for some time. Perhaps for this 
reason, perhaps because they are now so conscious of the 
difficulties that surround the last stages in the removal of 


f 
food controls, the Conservatives have not claimed the 
derationing of sugar as a famous victory. And from the 
Margate sands the Labour party could hardly find the heart 
to grind a sweet tooth. The immediate benefit is chiefly 
a matter of cakes and ale, or their substitutes ; supplies of 
sugar to food and drink manufacturers are no_ longer 
restricted, and the soft drinks trade is girding its loins for 
a competitive struggle, both within its own ranks and 
against other beverages, that should bring some benefits to 
consumers. 

The real importance of the freeing of sugar is, however. 
that it leaves the rationing of bacon, meat, cheese and fats 
as all that survives of the Ministry of Food’s empire. Of 
these, cheese and bacon rationing are largely formalities : the 
latter can be removed whenever the Government decides 
how not to Jet the British pig farmer down, or how to Jet him 
down lightly. But while meat rationing has also been a 
farce throughout the summer, supplies of home-killed meat 
are now beginning to fall off and the Ministry of Food will 
soon have to whip the butchers—and the public—into ordet 
by prohibiting off-ration sales and later by reducing the 
ration itself. The alternative, of course, would be to let 
prices rise to choke off demand in the period of scarcity and 
then abolish rationing altogether, but this cannot be 
expected while the farmers are so insistent on a rigid 
marketing scheme and the Government cannot make up 
its mind to override their wishes. 

But the machinery of rationing could hardly be main- 
tained for the sake of meat alone, and the Ministry of Food 
therefore has the whip hand ; its power to abolish fats 
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rationing does not depend on agreement with the Ministry 
of Agriculture. Butter, as everyone now recognises, will 


never be plentiful at the present subsidised price. 
Derationing must mean a sharp jump to an economic price. 
Politically, that cannot be done without more, and better, 
margarine ; margarine depends on fats and oils, and they 
depend on dollars. The Ministry estimates that a supply 
of margarine sufficient for safety in derationing would 
require {22 million of extra fats and oils. of which {10 
million would need to be in dollars. But dollars were 
found for sugar, and discontent at the continuance of the 
rationing machinery is bound to grow when there is so little 


Jeft for it to do. 


Official Sources 


CAREER in the Civil Service is less attractive to able 
A young men and women than it was before the war. 
If there were any doubt about this. it is removed by the 
Civil Service Commissioners, who published this week their 
report for the three years that ended in March, 19§2. 
They did not, indeed, encounter any difficulty in filling the 
vacancies in the top grade of the service, the administrative 
class ; but they do consider that the number of outstanding 
candidates has declined. 

For most grades of the service the position is worse. 
Throughout the period covered by this report it was 
impossible to fill all the vacancies in the scientific classes, 
Salaries had to be increased, and the upper age limit raised, 
in order to rope in enough engineers, surveyors and 
architects. For postmen the bait of almost immediate estab- 
lishment, with a uniform on the nail, had to be substituted 
for the previous system of starting men in a temporary 
capacity for six months. The clerical classes have perhaps 
suffered most from chronic shortages. A quarter even of 
those who sat and passed the entry examinations never took 
up their appointments. The executive class, which recruits 
its candidates at eighteen, was about the only one to get 
what it wanted. 

The chief political interest of the report lies in the sources 
from which the senior civil servants of the future are 
recruited. The new methods of selection for the adminis- 
trative class used since the war—partially discarding the 
traditional written examinations—have made little differ- 
ence. The spread over public and grammar school boys is 
wide ; it is rare for any school to provide more than one 
entrant a year, though over the three years a few schools 
—notably Eton and Christ’s Hospital—stand out. For the 
Foreign Service alone, a few “ better” schools still provide 
most of the recruits, and the predominance of Oxford and 
Cambridge among the universities is far greater than in 
the home service. The combined figures for the three years 
arc: 


Foreign Home Administrative 
Service Class 






Cambridge _...... 1§ 46 
London 2 24 
Uthers 2 13 
There is still little evidence on which to udge the value of 
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the diminished appeal of the public service. In part that 
reflects full employment, relatively lower salaries and over- 
work, but probably the intangible quality of prestige is al: 
important: officialdom is now too widespread for its pe 
bahs to have suffered no depreciation, 


From Bricks to Earth 


HE Ministry of Housing has now shifted the emphasis. 
7 within its search for economies in house-building, 
from the bricks of which the houses are constructed to the 
ground on which they are built. The latest supplement* 
to the Housing Manual, published this week, is principally 
concerned with ways of reducing the costs of land, roads 
and services. In the early postwar years great open spaces 
were the fashion ; pairs of houses either sprawled among 
grassy expanses or exposed their longest frontages to the 
street, while the roads themselves were more suited for 
heavy traffic than for fetching fish and chips. This was 
not only wildly expensive in land, in road construction and 
in the costs of sewers and service pipes ; often it was also 
untidy and both architecturally and socially displeasing. 

The handbook attempts to show how houses can be more 
concentrated without a needless sacrifice of comfort or 
amenity. The experience of the new towns, and particu- 
larly of Harlow, is heavily drawn on. The two main points 
are, first, a reduction in the length of frontages and, 
secondly, the grouping of houses in cul-de-sacs or with 
access by footpaths from a more distant road. Both 
methods lower the costs of roads and services per house 
and reduce the total area required, without necessarily 
affecting the size of the house or garden. It is claimed 
that such economies can reduce costs per house by as much 
as £50. When put into practice by a skilful architect the 
results can be extremely satisfactory. 

Last year the Ministry was hammering away at the need 
to reduce costs by building smaller houses, and considerable 
progress has been made in this direction; over three- 
quarters of the 3-bedroomed houses recently approved by 
the Ministry show savings of about £150 each—equal to 
2s. 8d. a week in rent, Probably this change, for the house 


* Houses, 1953. HMSO. 3s. 
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7 
with three bedrooms, has gone far enough. At the same 
local authorities are also building a more reasonable 
portion of still smaller dwellings, with only two bed- 
OM ld people and small families. All these things 

! ! ing ) ) ym i I i LUT vf 
) SO i ) {70 ; bol vy roy 


Polish Church Beheaded 


“HE struggle between church and state in Poland ha3 
reached a new climax. Shortly after the first public 


trial of a Polish bishop—Monsignor Kaczmarek of Ktelce 

tor alleged espionage and “anti-state activities,” the 
Communists have struck at the head of the Roman Catholic 
Church in Poland. Last weekend Cardinal Wyszynski, the 


Primate of Poland, who from the pulpit had indirectly 


| 
r 
protested against the condemnation of Bishop Kaczmarek, 


was suspended from his duties, arrested and “ allowed to 
reti ) a monast - he is, it $ is, to suffer th ite 
xt of Cardinal Mindszenty of Hungary, but of Archbishop 
Beran of Czechoslovakia 
Som h developments as th \ und 
On yr lat The Polish bishoy i r in ted 
19 ite agreement in va ; 
ied Ab hey ha va i 

ullegian ) Vatican, and th 1a 
ie Pope to 1p permanent Polish dio 
Western Territories. The real villain of the p1 ut Bishop 
Kaczmarek’s trial was indeed the Vatican ; a ling 
Communists it “ has always backed German militarism ”’ 
and is now doing a great deal to perpetuate uncertainty 0 
the future of the Western Territories. From every point o 
view, domestic as well as international, the Polish govern- 


ment must be extremely anxious to end this uncertain 

he Polish Communists realise that to attack religion as 
such is a hopeless undertaking. On the contrary, they 
insist over and over again that there is full freedom of 
religious worship in Poland. But they clearly intend to 
make every effort to impress on both clergy and people that 
their duty to the Pope does not extend beyond purely 
religious matters. At his trial Bishop Kaczmarek told the 
court that he had “ undergone a spiritual liberation from 
harmful political influences ” and “ the Bishop is now on a 


” 


different road from the Pope His words were echoed by 


me of the defemey witnesses, who declared: 
is our duty to obey the Head of the Church 
in matters of religion, morals and clerical discipline ; but 


in political and economic matters, and theretore in the 


matter of the Western Territories, we have freedom of 


Che trial of Bishop Kaczmarek and the coup against the 
Primate are plainly designed to sow fear and confusion 


among the bishops and thereby make them more amenabl 


y the regime’s wi It looks as if they may have had 
some success In a sp al declaration issued after the 
suspension of Cardinal Wyszynski, the Polish Episcopate, 
inder its new chairman, Bishop Klepacz, appears to accep 
he new situation and to toe the party line This is the 


biggest capitulation the Polish bishops have yet made to 


the Communists. 


Jugoslav Bishops in Trouble 


> r ary "Tr } + ‘ j l 
SIDEN Tito has at last seen fit to condemn Te 
physical assaults’ on the clergy which have beet 


1 rgy 
curring with distressing frequency in Jugoslavia in recen 
th Catholic and Orthodox church dignitarie 


+} , r } ¢ . ] } 
nave oeen the victims of what can oniv- be described 1S 


yrganised hooliganism ; in recent weeks six Catholic bishops 


x other high dignitaries were assaulted while going abou 
their normal duties. The local Communists who are 


reported to have been responsible for these attacks have 
recently been under fire from above for their lack of political 
zeal ; they have, it seems, chosen this method of proving 


Troyes 


ir enthusiasm. 


Che incidents have been glossed over and condoned 


th 


he Jugoslav press on the grounds that the clergy involved 
were either engaged in political activities, or were wartime 
collaborators who should not take any part in public life 


Perhaps the authorities would not have been so inclined 


turn a blind eye if relations between the churches and the 
state had not in any case been taking a turn for the worse 
hey are seriously worried by the increase and persistence 


a religious practices even among Communist party 


members ; in this year’s census 86 per cent of the popula 
mm described themselves as belonging to some religion 
[his gives an added urgency to the government’s efforts t 
ichieve a modus vivend: with the churches by persuading 
the clergy to join the semi-official priests’ associations 
ind the refusal of both the Catholic and the Orthodo 
»s to give their official blessing to these association 
ay well have helped to make the authorities unsym 
yathetic to those who have been pelted with eggs and 


1 g 

tomatoes or even ducked repeatedly in the sea. Moreover, 
the more liberal tendencies recently shown by Marshal 
Tito’s government have brought the church-state conflict 
into the open and have undoubtedly encouraged the clergy 


e 
k | 


to walk less warily. The Roman Catholic church in parti- 
cular is making its contribution to the pre-election propa- 
ganda campaign and is throwing its weight against the 
zovernment. This, however, is no excuse for condoning 
woliganism. On the contrary, in the more liberal atmosphere 
which, to his credit, Marshal Tito has created, such excesses 
are particularly inappropriate ; as he himself now recognises, 
they only suggest that the Communists are unable to oppose 
the churches with more civilised weapons 


Japan’s Defence Force 


_: agreement between Mr Yoshida and Mr Shigemitsu, 


who are respectively the leaders of the Japanese Liberal 

und Progressive parties, to turn Japan’s “ national safety 

orps” into a “ defence force ” marks a decisive step in the 

‘armament of Japan. The existing force, which during the 
Allied o ition was first established as a “ police re ‘ 

1as retained in theory since the pea reaty the character 

f a pol irganisa hk ternal s ty on ough 

is acquired hea vea Che trans! ation of this 

f to a national army nly undertaking the task ot 

defence ag E € 41 atfack iS Deen ID] ded by thre 
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factors: first, the prohibition in Japan’s postwar constitu- 
second, the 


anti-rearmament stand of the two Socialist parties, which 


tion against the maintenance of armed forces : 


hold between a quarter and a third of the seats in the present 
Diet ; and third, the unwillingness of the business classes, 
mainly represented by Mr Yoshida’s Liberal party, 
Mr Shigemitsu 
ever. has come out definitely in favour of rearmament, and 


though it lost seats in the last genera 


to accept 


heavier taxation. s Progre 


ive party, how- 
election, it has 
strengthened its position politically because the Liberals, 
who also lost seats, hav 


¢ become dependent on its support. 


rhe Progressives have now, it appears, been able to win 
over Mr Yoshida to the essentialsgf their policy, and, some 
what paradoxically, the agreement between the parties of the 
Right has been aided by the campaign which the Socialists 
have been carrying on against the presence of American 
garrisons. The Socialists have been doing their best to 
whip up nationalist feeling against America and have had no 
little success in creating a very embarrassing situation, But 
as the great majority of Japanese wish to see Japan defended 
in one way or another, the anti-American campaign of the 
Left has promoted Japanese rearmament, for the only alter- 
native to American garrisons is that Japan should become 
strong enough to defend itself. 


fact, entirely in accordance with the wishes of the Americans, 


This development Is, mM 
who would greatly prefer to see the Japanese in a position 
to look after themselves, with an American pledge of such 
additional assistance as might be required in the event of 
wal. 


Troubles in Nvasaland 


HE Jatest reports from Nyasaland encourage the hope 
T that the worst of the rioting may be over. After his 
last visit to the disturbed areas Licutenant-General Sir 
Alexander Cameron, the deputy Commander-in-Chief in 
East Africa, said that though the “ 


Was stl] the ie 


disease 
the situation had greatly improved. Disturbances have 
never spread outside those areas in the Southern Province 
where there are long-standing land troubles, and where for 
historical reasons the native authorities are government- 
appointed and not traditional. Fears of federation have 
been only a contributory factor in the situation, although 
they are a good talking point for agitators who can attribute 
any unpleasant occurrence to the new dispensation. 
Itinerant agitators have whipped up demonstrations against 
those native authorities who co-operate with the government, 
and have then disappeared before the security forces arrive. 
Meanwhile the crowds have grown angry and refused to 
disperse when ordered to do so ; inevitably there has some- 
times been bloodshed. 

The Nyasaland African Congress, which is the Africans’ 
political organisation, denies that it has had anything to do 
with the outbreak, and in fact some of its leaders have 
co-operated with the government in trying to stop the riots. 
Although they campaigned hard against federation and 
called a boycott by Africans of the organs of government, 
they have always publicly advocated a policy of non- 
violence. It is encouraging that Congress now seems pr2- 
pared to call off its non-co-operation campaign and, like 
the Africans in Northern Rhodesia, is turning instead to 
demands for increased power on the legislative and exe¢u- 
tive councils. 
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Another hopeful sign is the formation of a new African 
party explicitly recognising that federation may bring 
benefits and ready to accept the fait accompli. Its power 
and following have yet to be tested ; but it is to be hoped 
that if a body of moderate African opinion does emerge, 
its political aspirations will be given adequate recognition. 


Crime and the Police 


HERE is little satisfaction to be found in the annual 
statistics of crime in the United Kingdom. published by 


the Home Office at the end of last week. They show that 
the volume of crime—of crime sufficiently serious to be 

In 1952, 260 people 
in every 100,000 of the population over the age of seventeen 
were guilty of an indictable offence, a figure to be compared 
with 2§9 in I9§1I, 222 in 1950, and 148 in 1935. House- 
breaking, crimes of offences all 
There was a slight fall in cases of larceny. 


indictable—is still lamentably high. 


violence and sexual 
increased. 
receiving stolen goods and in various categories of fraud. 
But if there is a bright spot in the picture, it is that fewer 
s were committed by people under seventeen. It seems 


c—__— I ———___— 


MALES FOUND GUILTY OF INDICTABLE 
OFFENCES 
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that the wave of characters unsettled by the war is rising 
up the age scale, leaving something of a trough behind it. 
But, even if that is so, it follows that all the efforts of the 
last seven years have not cured the solid core of addicts 
to crime created by wartime conditions. That is perhaps 
the most serious conclusion of all to be drawn from this 
report. 

A second feature of the report is the apparent inability 
of the authorities to improve on the rate of detection. 
Before the war just over half the indictable offences known 
to the police were cleared up. The rate for 1952 was 
47.5 per cent, against 47.1 per cent for 1951. In crimes 
of murder, however, the authorities were much more suc- 
cessful. Inthe 132 cases of murder last year, 108 suspects 
concerned with 126 murders were known to the police ; 72 
of them were arrested and 36 committed suicide before 
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arrest. 


This high proportion of successes reflects the 
inherent difference between many murders and other crimes, 
which makes the murderer easier to detect than the thief. 
There is the further point that the police can, and do, put 
out a much greater effort to catch the murderer than any 
other class of criminal. ‘To the extent to which this is the 
case, the inference is that the police for are still under 


strength, not only on paper but in operation, and from 


there the argument could lose itself in the swamps of 
motoring offences and the cost to the community of the 
Tht nber ol poucemen enpapr d on the Ssupe;r $10n of urban 
parkins : 


The Policeman’s Lot 


r the same time as the crime returns were published, 
[ the Home Office announced the setting up of a new 


negotiating body for pay and conditions of service in the 
posice lorces. At last the Police Federation has won its 
argument that the police should have thi eqguival nt of a 
Whitley Council. The new body will have a1 independent 


chairman, twenty-six members drawn from the police 
authorities and twenty-seven from the police forces. It wall 
have power to make agreements but not to bind the Home 
Secretary or the Scottish Office. It will not be competent 
to deal with discipline or the promotion of individuals. But 


1 1 1 ‘ } yy] cerry ) 
the council will, It is tO DE hoped, mak¢ cryous study 


of all the factors that influence recruitment into the police 


forces, of which Wages are only one. 


Wise Man of Berlin 


HE death of Professor Ernst Reuter is not a loss for 
Berlin alone. The western leaders, including those in 
Bonn, have lost the counsel of a wise, experienced man who 
knew the Russians far better than most Soviet experts. His 
own short career as a Communist party leader over thirty 
years ago had ended when he rejoined the Social Democrats 
im 1926, but it stood him in good stead when it came to 
dealing with Russian and German Communists on his own 
home ground. The sober courage which he showed was 
due not only to his own personality, but to his conviction 
that initiative and firmness pay in dealing with Moscow. 
He believed this even when Stalin was at the head of Soviet 
affairs ; and he was far more confident after Stalin’s death 
and the revolt of the East Germans in June. 

Even before the fall of Beria, Professor Reuter argued 
that the government of the Soviet Union must be much 
weaker than it was under Stalin. Rule by triumvirate, he 
pointed out, was inevitably unstable and difficult, and old 
rivalries must eventually wreck collective government in 
Moscow. From this, he argued that the best policy for the 
western powers was to press the Soviet rulers hard to 
reunite the western and Soviet zones of Germany. He 
would have liked a demand to be made for all-Berlin 
elections at once, and he thought the western high commis- 
sioners ought to assert their right to show concern over bad 
conditions in the Soviet zone. The Lord Mayor of Berlin 
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was the moving spirit behind the distribution of food 
parcels to East Germans last summer, and he had recently 
been negotiating with the Americans about supplies of 
clothing for the same purpose. 
justified Professor Reuter’s calculated 
Berlin is, after all, the place where, in 
1949, Stalin had most decisively t 
Great credit 1s due to 


but it is only f 


Events have 
disregard for risk. 
acknowledge defeat. 
Professor Reuter for this victory. 

y fair to recall that an essential part was 
played by General Clay, a man unlike him in almost every 
way; and that Berlin would still have been lost if 
had not been for 


economy 


American funds to bolster up it 
It speaks well for the open-mindedness of the 
Americans that—in spite of Senator McCarthy—Professor 
Reuter, the Socialist and former Communist. had a great 


Washington. And he 


himself came back convinced that President Eisenhowe: 


success this year on his visit t 


had consulted his conscience and had made up his mind 
to do everything possible to reach real peace with Russia. 
Jt will be a miracle if the Socialist ranks in Berlin producx 
another Lord Mayor who can achieve : good relations 


with the Americans. 


Freedom for the German Press 


HFARTY protest from the Bonn correspondents of the 
A German newspapers has forced Dr Adenauer to deny 
that he intends to set up a super-ministry of information 
and propaganda that would revive some of the practices 
of Dr Goebbels. Reports had leaked out that Dr Lenz. 
state secretary in the Chancellor’s office, was aiming to 
co-ordinate the werk of the Bonn foreign office new: 
ment, government propaganda, the independent ne 
agency and political work among the Germans behind the 
iron curtain. It was even feared that he would also take 
over the security services now run by Dr Otto John, who 
escaped to England after taking part in the July 20th plot 
against Hitler. 


de part- 


For several years past, German government propaganda 
has been expanded over the world. Bulletins, a “ diplomatic 
correspondence ” and short-wave broadcasts now spread 
the official view, with special regard to the United States 
and Latin America ; and a draft press Jaw with penalties 
for sensationalism or malicious charges damaging to the 
state is under consideration. The tendency to exert influ- 
ence on the press is, indeed, unmistakable. 

Dr Lenz himself suffered in a concentration camp and is 
close to the Chancellor today, while the Bonn foreign office 
press department is said to oppose his plans. But the fact 
remains that Dr Adenauer’s ministries (and the foreign 
office in particular) contain large numbers of men wh: 
held responsible posts under Herr Ribbentrop or his col- 
leagues. Though they are loyal supporters of the present 
regime, they may be expected to have at least the average 
German’s urge to suppress critics and conduct one-sided 
propaganda. Better machinery for co-ordination with the 
western governments as regards political warfare will have 
to be set up, as the confusion over food gifts to East 
Germans proved ; but this should not be made the excuse 
for controlling the West German press. In spite of this 
week’s victory, the German journalists will have to fight 
for their freedoin time and again. 
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Pay as You Wear 


Sir—In the informed article on various 
rms of working-class credit for cloth- 
ing, published in your issue of Sep- 
tember 19th, you write that the Drapers’ 
Chamber of Trade denounces check 
trading as an interloper into legitimate 
commerce—and bids members copy its 
methods. This comment misconceives 
its attitudes. The Drapers’ Chamber of 
l'rade has not been concerned to make 
moral judgments about this or any other 
form of credit trading. The latest public 
statement it made on this matter was 
in 1949, in conditions of price control ; 
it pointed out to its members and to the 
check-trading companies that out of 
maximum retail margins on utility goods 
ranging from 20 per cent to 275 per cent 
on retail selling prices the payment of 
12) per cent or more of the selling price 
to the check trader for what was, in 
effect, the introduction of new business 
was an uneconomic price for the 
retailer to pay, especially as in conditions 
of scarcity the business might well have 
been obtained for cash anyway. 

Since the abolition of price control 
the position has not greatly altered. If 
retail margins have somewhat widened 
competition has kept them in check ; the 
osts of retailing have risen and there 
has been some tendency for the check 
trader to drive a harder bargain. 

Many shopkeepers, including mem- 
bers of the Chamber, have built up 
successful businesses by selling their 
goods on the one hand for cash and on 
the other for checks. The check trading 
companies not unnaturally require them 
to sell the same goods to customers 
tendering checks as to those paying cash. 
Such traders claim that many customers 
will tender a check for, say, £5 for a 
coat and pay the balance in cash. The 
increased business resulting and the 
yreater volume of settlement discounts 
arising make it possible for them, they 
laim, to operate this system. It is un- 
deniable, however, that the introduction 
of checks tends to drive away the cash 
business and a shopkeeper can only 
successfully maintain a business based 


ym the receipt of checks if the market 
rate of discount demanded by the check 
ompanies is low enough. For these 
reasons in some towns, notably Hull, 
ertain retailers have successfully joined 
together to form their own companies 
to provide this facility at lower rates 
Other retailers issue their own checks 
This would seem to us a suitable way 


of improving the retailers’ bargaining 
Yours faithfully, 

JOHN RAMAGE, 
Director, Drapers’ Chamber of Trade 


London, W.t 


position 
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Farmers’ Fury 


Srr—Your comment on the _ farmers’ 
objections to the extension of the 
deficiency payment principle to fat stock 
marketing reveals a sancta simplicitas. 

May I suggest that you should recon- 
sider the problem bearing in mind that, 
if I want to sell my wheat, I can take 
a sample to market in my pocket, and, if 
I do not like the price, can keep the 
wheat with every prospect of its improv- 
ing in price thereby; but if I take a 
beast to market and fail to sell him the 
costs of transport there and back and of 
feeding him till another sale will prob- 
ably land me in a loss. 

The problem of marketing lies at the 
root of the adequate production of 
perishable articles, and is not to be 
solved by academic pronouncements 
about the blessings of competition, or 
you will find that there are no com- 
petitors.—Yours faithfully, 

G. R. Y. Rapcirre 
New College, Oxford 


[The perishability of meat indeed lies at 
the root of the matter, for the farmer and 
also for the consumer. It makes the con 
sumer concerned to get regular supplies, and 
this is reflected in the fluctuations of prices 
‘The farmer who takes his beast to market 
when few others are doing so performs an 
extra service and gets a good price. The 
stick that operates with this carrot falls on 
the farmer who goes to market when sup 
plies are large. A meat market is not unique 
in this respect, and some competitors 
usually remain in business.—EpItror.] 


Ceiling for Houses 


Str—Once again it is taken for granted 
(in your issue of September 26th) that 
private building of houses costs the 
Treasury nothing; while I have no 
objections to private ownership, I feel 
that the reasons usually put forward are 
not entirely accurate. 

It has always been assumed that the 
ownership of houses brings in an 
annual income, either in cash or by bene- 
fit derived from occupation, and in either 
case tax is payable. Before the war this 
placed house ownership in line with any 
other investment, but today the gross 
annual sum which a house is deemed to 
be worth is so low in relationship to the 
capital value that the income tax received 
by the Treasury must be lower per unit 
of capital than for almost any other form 
of investment 

It may be that this state of affairs will 
one day be adjusted, but in the meantime 
low assessments of annual values repre- 
sents, in effect, a concealed subsidy 
which should be taken into account 
when presenting facts and figures to 
support irguments on housing 
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It will come as a nasty shock for 
mortgagees if annual assessments are 
ever again brought into line with capital 
values. At present the mortgagee usually 
gets considerably more tax relief on the 
interest he pays than his liability under 

Schedule A.—Yours faithfully, 
MORTGAGEE 


Sugar’s Cinderellas 


SiR,—In_ discussing the new _ Inter- 
national Sugar Agreement in your issue 
of August 29th, you have unfortunately 
overlooked a_ central link between 
American sugar imports and the “free 
market.” When commodity prices 
generally are depressed, US sugar con- 
sumption tends to be low, its beet sugar 
production high, its imports from Cuba 
doubly reduced, and correspondingly 
more sugar is left for free-market 
importers. On a rising market, the 
United States absorbs more Cuban sugar 
and less remains for the free market. 
‘These perverse fluctuations in available 
supplies, quite as much as changes in 
demand, can and do generate variations 
in the free market price. 

Difficulties thereby created for the 
agreement would endanger the _ top 
rather than the bottom of the “ zone of 
stabilised prices.” The floor in any case 
is implemented not by guaranteed 
importer purchases, as under the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement, but merely 
by lower export quotas, heavier produc- 
tion restriction in countries enjoying 
export quotas, and in the end, pre- 
sumably, a lower target price. Nor are 
there, as in the wheat agreement, specific 
allocations of supplies among eager 
importers at the ceiling. But the sugar 
agreement does make minimal provision 
against the risk of free market shortage 
Iixporters must hold reserve stocks, ear- 
marked to meet increased free market 
requirements at the call of the council 
Besides, a council request that the Cuban 
Stabilisation Reserve (now held for 
future disposal in the US) be made 
available instead to the free market 
must be “ considered ” by Cuba. In the 
past, out of obvious long-run interest, 
Cuba has attempted to fill any increase 
in its US quota, regardless of incidental 
effects on the free market. Despite a 
somewhat contrary obligation under the 
agreement, Cuba can hardly be expected 
to act otherwise in the future.—Yours 
faithfully, 

VLADIMIR P. TIMOSHENKO 
Boris C. SWERLING 
Stanford University, 
California, USA 


Say or Quesnay ? 


Sirn—Page 799 of The Economist of 
September 19th bears the following 
statement: “ The French economist Say 
visualised such a tableau economique 
two hundred years ago.” 

I am surprised at you! —Yours faith 
fully Tom Hopkins 
A 


Cwmgwrach, Neath, Glam 


[Peccavimus.—Ep11or.] 
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Books & Publications 


Asians Look at China 


WINDOW ON CHINA. 

By Raja Hutheesing. 

Verschoyle. 191 pages. 12s. 6d. 
THROUGH THE IRON CURTAIN VIA 
THE BACK DOOR. 

By U Kyaw Min. 

Ernest Benn. 


287 pages. 10s. 6d. 


| OTH these books are of real interest 

to all concerned with the new China. 
Both are by Asians, and the authors are 
therefore free from the emotional limita- 
tions and feelings of guilt or condescen- 
sion that afflict so many western writers 
in dealing with the Far East. Moreover, 
both authors have consistently tried to 
penetrate the official smokescreens and 
to give a factual picture of what they saw 
with their own eyes. 

To say that the first of these books 
disappoints is in some respects a reflec- 
tion not on the author, but on officialdom 
in China. Mr Raja Hutheesing, having 
undergone the ennui of a conducted and 
supervised visit to China as a member of 
an unofficial delegation from India in 
1951, went back the following year as a 
press correspondent in the hope of being 
able to get away from his official guides 
and of seeing what really lies behind the 
propaganda fagade. This he very rarely 
succeeded in doing, but a_ trained 
observer can learn also from the amount 
of effort taken to conceal things from 
him. He cannot give us the figures 
behind the percentages or extensive 
factual evidence of the success or failure 
of the regime ; but he is able to show 
where there are grounds for doubting 
official claims, and his persistent ques- 
tions occasionally succeed in catching 
his subjects off their guard. 


Raja Hutheesing is intensely interested 
in developments in China, since there is 
great similarity between its problems and 
those of India. Both have emerged 
during the last decade from the limita- 
tions of colonialism, and both have to 
integrate far-reaching plans for raising 
the standard of living of the peasant, for 
water conservancy and irrigation, for 
increasing agricultural output and for 
industrialisation. Each should have 
much to learn from and to teach the 
other. He comes to the conclusion that 
whereas China may achieve an initial 
material success, the regime is sowing 
the seeds of its own destruction. 


He is greatly concerned that interna- 
tional communism is seeking to disrupt 
the freedom of Asiatic countries by paint- 
ing false pictures of China and that the 
millions of Asia are thereby being slowly 
led to accept the principles of a 
totalitarian dictatorship which will deny 
the very things they seek. In 1952 China 





started a call for Asian unity with the 
emphasis on friendship with India. 
Raja Hutheesing is convinced that this 
is an attempt to counterbalance the risk 
of Russian domination and to achieve 
regional collective security against both 
East and West. It would hardly be 
reasonable to expect to find such views 
as these supported by a complete chain 
of reasoned argument, but coming as 
they do from an Indian observer of the 
China scene they are most certainly 
thought provoking. 

There are some extremely interesting 
chapters in this book. Land reform is a 
major issue throughout the East and 
China is a country where it has been 
forced through with great speed and 
ruthlessness. Raja Hutheesing concludes 
that it was more a political measure than 
an attempt to improve the life of the 
people. He was conducted through the 
germ warfare exhibit, which of itself he 
felt proved nothing, and his pointed 
questions to the commission produced 
nothing but evasive and hostile tirades. 
One of the rare occasions on which he 
appears to have been allowed to move 
with freedom was on a visit to Shanghai 
when he was able to talk individually 
with a number of the remaining foreign 
business men, whose views he gives. 


U Kyaw Min did not enjoy even the 
limited amount of free movement 
obtained by Raja MHutheesing. His 
glimpse of the Communist world was 
achieved by his agreeing to join the 
Burmese delegation to last year’s Moscow 
economic conference, and he was closely 
shepherded throughout his journey. 
However, he took every opportunity to 
linger not only in Russia but also in 
China, through which he passed both in 
going to Moscow and in returning to 
Rangoon, and he, too, sometimes 
succeeded in shaking off his pertinacious 
and often stern mentors. 


His book is all the more interesting 
because he makes little attempt to judge 
broad issues on the basis of his few 
weeks’ experience. On the contrary, 
what he has written is virtually a diary, 
in which he records the smallest every- 
day details with charm and humour. 
Good things and bad things are thus 
chronicled exactly as they occurred, and 
when U Kyaw Min encounters some- 
thing that he fails to -understand he 
describes it with modest objectivity 
instead of trying to fit it into a precon- 
ceived idea. One result of this engaging 
technique is to give an extraordinarily 
vivid picture of the niggling and almost 
infantile restrictions to which’ even 


approved foreign visitors are subject in 
Russia and China. 
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Murder—of Innocents ? 


HANGED— AND INNOCENT ? 

By R. T. Paget and Sydney Silverman 
Epilogue by Christopher Hollis. 

Gollancz. 278 pages. 12s. 6d. 


HIS book is a tract ; that is a stato 

ment of fact, intended neither in 
praise nor blame. It has been written 
by three members of Parliament who 
oppose capital punishment and desire its 
abolition. Two of them, Mr Paget and 
Mr Silverman, use as their argument— 
almost as their weapon—the facts of 
three comparatively recent murder cases, 
in each of which, they assert, there was 
some doubt if the man executed was 
guilty. The third, Mr Hollis, writes a 
more conventional—at least a wider— 
attack on the institution of capital 
punishment. He believes it to be wrong, 
and he says so. Such a book, published 
within a week of the report of the Royal 
Commission, is certainly topical. 

Of the three murder trials discussed in 
the book, Mr Silverman takes the case 
of Walter Graham Rowland, Mr Paget 
those of Derek Bentley and Timothy 
John Evans. Mr Paget is not only a 
partisan ; he writes as a partisan. Derek 
Bentley was hanged because he had 
joined with the boy Craig in a criminal 
enterprise at Croydon which culminated 
in the shooting of a policeman. Mr 
Paget thinks that the joint enterprise was 
over before the policeman was shot and 
that therefore Bentley was legally inno- 
cent of the crime of murder. He feels 
that, in any case, Bentley should not 
have been hanged because he was young 
and stupid and could not weigh up the 
consequences of what he was doing. 
Over the fantastically involved story of 
Evans and Christie, whether Evans mur- 
dered his wife and child or made false 
confessions that he had, knowing that 
Christie had murdered one or both of 
them, Mr Paget is even more emotional. 
One is either swayed or repelled by the 
partisan in Mr Paget. 

Mr Silverman’s case is more closely 
argued. Rowland was accused of mur- 
dering a prostitute in Manchester with a 
hammer. After his conviction, a man 
named Ware confessed to the murder ; 
there was an inquiry by a KC; Ware’s 
confession was withdrawn ; and Rowland 
was hanged. Four years later Ware 
attempted to murder another woman at 
Bristol with a hammer. He was found 
guilty but insane and is now in Broad- 
moor. What Mr Silverman does is to 
underline a number of unsatisfactory 
features in the original trial and in the 
investigation of Ware’s confession, and 
to leave behind, no doubt intentionally, 
the not entirely novel suspicion that on 
occasion the police do make up their 
minds in advance and can be loth to 
change them afterwards. That is not 
surprising ; it is still disturbing. But all 
Mr Silverman says over Rowland, and 
all Mr Paget says over Bentley and 
Evans, is this: if you hang a man for 
murder and afterwards find out that you 


may well have been mistaken; there is 
nothing you can do about it. Is that 
argument sufficient to destroy the case 


THE 
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for capital punishment ? They say that 
if 1S 
Capital punishment ts a moral question 


and moral questions demand individual 
answers. This book is solid enough to 
be thought of as a supplement to the 


report of the Royal Commission and as 


Such to be read 
Diplomatic History 


THE ORIGINS OF THE WAR OF 1914, 
VOL. II 


By Luigi Albertin 
Oxford University Press. 727 pages. 63s 
TTHIS is diplomatic history with a 
vengeance. Dr Massey’s translation 
of the late Senator Albertini’s second 
volume consists of 688 large pages 
devoted to the month between the 
assassination of the Archduke Francis 
Ferdinand and the Austrian general 


mobilisation. He who plods may read 
what A told B to say to C about D—and 
how B got it slightly wrong by accident 
or design 

It must be said that, especially in the 
opening chapters on the planning, execu- 
tion and immediate aftermath of the 
assassination, Albertini reveals a narra- 
tive skill which some writers of detective 
fiction may well envy ; and throughout 
this work he has clearly gy 
pains to get at the truth by squeezing 
the last ounce out of a comparative study 
of the complex mass of documents and 
by questioning surviving persons of the 


been at great 


drama. He orders his material with skill 
ind without rancour, but the result 
cannot be anything but intricate, and 


there are few self-contained incidents to 


relieve the. reade1 One such incident 
is, however, provided by the sudden 
death of the Russian Minister to Serbia, 


the result of a heart attack in the house 
~ his Austrian The dead 


man’s daughter, summoned to the scene, 
went round sniffing in vases and carried 


colleague 


ff tao cigarette ends to be tested for 
poison. The Russian Minister’s death 
had the incidental result of depriving 


the entente powers ol 
Belgrade, 


leave 


senior representa- 
British 


French 


tives in since the 
Minister and the 
Minister was being changed 

Albertini is careful to distinguish be- 
tween the origins of the war and the 
guilt of individuals for its outbreak, but 
for few of the actors involved has he 
much sympathy. Of the more prominent 
politicians only Tisza, the Hungarian 
Prime Minister, escapes condemnation 
for either dishonesty or stupidity. While 
the principal personages of the central 
powers are the most heavily censured, 
others come in for severe criticism ; 
upon San Giuliano Albertini pours out 
the vials of wrath and contempt, and 
Grey (with all his ambassadors except 
Buchanan in St. Petersburg) is portrayed 
as betraying complete incomprehension 
of the state of affairs. Of the diplomats, 
Paléologue in St. Petersburg and 
Tschirschky, the German Ambassador in 
Vienna, rank as villains as opposed to 
the two Cambons at the other end of the 
scale. 

This exposure of human frailties is all 


was on 


the more depressing in a 
kind, where the action of the drama ts 
entirely moved by the deeds or omissions 
of the various characters. Other forces 
do not enter into Albertini’s 
the month of July, 1914. 
ment Albertini doubly 
failure of nearly all 


book ot this 


scheme of 

In his indict- 
underlines the 
concerned to realise 
that mobilisation meant war ; those who 
wanted at the last moment to put their 
policies into reverse had in fact already 
gone too far without realising the extent 
of their commitment. 


Tudor Political Th ought 


POLITICAL THOUGHT IN ENG- 
LAND: TYNDALE TO HOOKER. 

By Christopher Morris 
Oxford Universuy Press. 


R MORRIS’ was faced with a 

particularly difficult task in writing 
this volume for the Home University 
Library. For although its achievements 
in other fields were rich and _ varied, 
Tudor England produced very little 
political theory in the strict sense. 
Hooker at the close of the period 
attempted the grand articulated treatise 
expounding fundamental principles, but 
he is the only thinker to whom Mr 
Morris is able to devote a whole chapter. 
Some have held that it was because 
‘Tudor rule was so successful that funda- 
mental principles were little discussed. 
Yet at the time that rule seemed much 
more precarious than it does in retro- 
spect, and as Mr Morris shows there was 
an abundance of political controversy 
and propaganda. Most of this discussion 
took the form of an appeal to precedent 
and not a systematic examination of 
principles. Mr Morris candidly recog- 
nises this; and he has been extremely 
successful in elucidating the political 
ideas of period without over- 
‘To do this he has had 
widely, drawing his material 
sermons, 


220 pages. 6s. 


this 
simplifying them 
to ranye 
Parliamentary debates, 
pamphlets and poetry 

Mr Morris Pives coherence to his 
book by taking the impact of Protes- 
tantism on ‘Tudor political thought as 
his main theme He justifies this 
emphasis, not merely because the 
religious bulked so large at the 
time, but because “it was the Protestant 
religion which, in the 


Irom 


issue 


end, did more 
than anything else to bar the way to 
despotism.” Yet Mr Morris at once 
goes on to stress that the immediate 


effects of the breach with Rome on 
political thought were very different and 
far less agreeably clearcut. “Those who 
engineered the MHenrician revolution 
were too anxious to disguise what was 
being done to produce theories of abso- 
lutism or divine right. Those genuinely 
concerned with religious reform oscil- 
lated uneasily between the claims of a 
godly prince and those of conscience. 
And throughout the period the ever 
present fear of anarchy or rebellion was 
expressed in endless variations on the 
theme of “degree, priority and place.” 
Respect for tradition and a preference 
for arguments which were persuasive 
rather than consistent combined to re- 
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of thought 
Mr Morris’s reading 
and his skill in selecting material make 
this a penetrating and highly readable 
survey, though it 1s of more value as a 
contribution to the understanding of the 
‘Tudor period than as an important 
chapter in the general history of political 
thought. Sometimes he makes over- 
statements, as when he writes that “ the 
Reformation lifted English politics on 
to a higher plane,” or describes Shake- 
Speare as “the greatest of all Tudor 
thinkers,” or suggests that Bishop Ponet 
had “outlined almost the whole of the 
Whig political philosophy more than 
two centuries before it came into its 
own.” And his plan has meant that he 
has largely excluded from his survey 
those writings concerned with the func- 
tions of government, particularly in the 
economic and social spheres. But within 
his chosen limits Mr Morris has pro- 
duced an admirably compact, lively and 
often illuminating account. 


strict the flights 


The range of 


Endless Story 


THE STORY OF ENGLISH. 
By Mario Pei 
Allen and Unwin. 381 pages. 21s 


YROFESSOR MARIO PEL is already 
well known in the United States and 


elsewhere for two readable, lucid and 
scholarly works of popularisation: “ The 
World’s Chief Languages” and — 
possessing a yet wider appeal—‘ The 


Story of Language.” 


SUPPOSE 
YOU WERE 
Sir Winston 2 


What would you do? Well, whatever your 
decision, you could count on Facts 
Figures on Current Affairs 
to you tn ship-shape order 








and 
being presented 


As an intelligent citizen and voter you, too, 
need the Facts and References. That is why 
KEESING’S started (as far back as 
1931). That is also why so many Economist 
readers have become subscribers to this 
unique news-cum-reference service. 


ways 


Fach week they receive by post a bulletin 
which is, in fact, the essential news, facts 
and figures of the world. The items are 
clearly arranged and there is a cumulative 
Index by which any item, whether it be on 
Politics, Economics, Social Questions, etc., 
can be instantly turned up. A special loose- 
leaf Binding Case is supplied, making 
reference simplicity itself. 


The Service is neither costly nor clumsy. Its 
selection and presentation of news items are 
absolutely unbiased. Designed for rapid 
reference, it is as often used for leisured 
reading 





KEESING’S 


Please supply free details of your service 


KEYNSHAM BRISTOL 


Name 


Address... woe Eon. 21 
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In “ The Story of English” he shows 
himself one of the 
writers upon that ever-changing 
He does not regard slang as a sin ne 
social error nor < 
sentially different 


modern school of 


subject 


“ 


phe 
understat 


be: 


Save 
yourself... 


Almost certainly, you will be able 


to save yourself a great deal of 


time and trouble if you apply first 


to us for boeks on economics 


and on the political and 


corral sciences. We make no 
Yet, 
mevitably, a hookshop reflects the 


Our 


z pay ; re 
clients include Universities. 


a : wie 
claim to infallibility. 


interests of its clients. 


(rovernment Departments, libraries, 


} \ . 
banks, learned bodies—and 


Their diserimmating 


learned men. 
custom has enabled us jo build 
up a stock, and a service, that we 
are told is unrivalled in its field. 


receive the personal attention 


The Economists’ 
Bookshop 


Lt-12 Clements Inn Passage, 


Aldwych, London, W.C.2. 


Fnelish is the 


of hving 


richest and flexible 


languages. 


most 


South-American Travel 
Tale 
FE THRE] 


outlook between 

rief respite from 

raw, and those 

it terminable at 

She also exaggerates somewhat the 
valence of people who suppose that 
var and San Martin were Indians 
ind that Peruvians wear feathers in their 
air ; but, once she is among people who 
living and olation 
mountains or forest, Miss Young 
chronicler of 
an overwhelming 


working in the is 
becomes the objective 
arduous tive: caupgnt in 


vironment. 


¢ DOOK 1S Givided Into ul tions. 


} 


ary ; 5 
ihe Coast ageais with ypnisticat 


macabre 
background of 
permeated by the 


civilisation 


CC 
and cosmopolitan cities set in 
Jandscape against the 
the Ande: 


splendours 


and 
anid 


ontnent 


smelling pliant 


trials of } sicknes: 
squalor and pain with philosophy 


numou! 


t 


ites the 
elopment in 
lack of initiative 
centuries of domination 
by Inca and Spanish totalitarian systems. 

The ilustrations are excellent, and 
would be adequate if only Miss Young 
Gid not tantalise us with references to 


and she appreci: 
made in de 
inherent 
from 


stride: 
spit f the 


resulting 
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the many colour films she 
are not included, and if only they 
marched with the text and did not 
require a constant fluttering of pages te 
run the relevant one down. But—let it 
be emphasised—among forty-five 
photographs there is only one of the 
author England 


took, which 


some 
i 
] raraen im 


ank her 


n her ¢ 


where we 


Well Met 


k evieu 


Politics 


NTER: A Monthl 


ive the Arts 


nd Wart 


decline 
lamented 
since Horizon 
Lette) and 


into li 


red the 


other 
nbh¢ Social 
that 


whom 


' 
Ciass 
nsumer tnose 


have other 
weeklies 


: ’ 
laS enriched 


r ie 
110U 


and the 
literary supplements survive and thrive 
in the new conditions much as the four- 
teen-foot racing dinghy survive: 

thrives rid which has willy-nilly 
rapped the J-class yacht. Nc 
Britannias will be 
there 


ana 
in a we 
new 


’ 
commissioned ; is 


really scope for a full-sized, 
powered monthly 
the arts and politics ¢ 
it only offers an enlarged version of 
ing literary sections or suppleme1 
if it is intrinsically 
secondhand ; nor yet if its 

of an avant-gards 
of the main force. 
f 


Cia) 
PuUlI- 


} t i; 
devoted to literature. 


Not, certainly, 


secon 


raiding al 

An appropriate 
of treatment, a basis of opinion and 

ste wide enough to escape 
unified enough to 


} Hn < 
Ciquihcs 


, a certain difficul 
nove Ity and 


al 


IC VOICE 


oetween 


counter 
internationally 
Spender 


editors 


ich she 

nt criticism 

he thousand- 

more six-hundred-word 

els of the weeklies; and 

Its tone is serious without 

and civilised without pre- 

ciosity ; and it gives the reader quantity 

as well as quality for his half-crown. In 

fact, it 1s a periodical to be bought for 

personal satisfaction and not out of ; 

sense of cultural duty; and when one has 

said that one has said a good deal about 

its prospects of survival as a permanent 
feature of the Jiterary scene. 


omnes 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly in 
: partly in London. 

Items whi h ire written in the 
United 


that effect; all others 


, 


States carry an indication to 


are the w rk of 


the editorial stalt in London. 


The Little Conventions 


Washingt yn, B.C. 


Democrats decided to have a little rally 


\ a the : 

in Chicago to welcome Mr Adlai Ste 
from his trip round the world and to use the 
those $1o00-a-head dinner 
much towards the reduction of 


2nson home 
Occasion AS 
s which can 
wverdratts, they had 
the midterm election campaign so 
early. But everything conspired to provide the kind of 
publicity than local, 


naf ype ning at 


an excuse for one ol 
1elp sO 
no intention of starting 
rather 


that g 
There was nothing much else | 


ave the meeting national, 
import ance 


e President 


tories of impend- 
ing quarrels were written, 
Southern Governors were 


raged to announce that 


g 
they were travelling nort 
to “have a showdown’ 


about the loyalty oath, which 


»xacted last year in an 


attempt to keep the waver- 


ing South in line, and the 


laims of various gentlemea 


to the chairmanship of the 


National (¢ 


from 


Ommittee, 


which, it was said, Mr 
Stephen Mitchell was going 
to be ejected, were can- 


vassed at length, 
Then the 
had 


Republic ins, 


who arranged a minor 
regional women’s 
later in the week, 


envy the 
headlines and 


meeting 
began to 
their 
started to in- 


opposition 


flate their own gathering into 
a conference. And, 
anybody knew quite how or 
why it had 
battle lines 


before 


happened, the 
were drawn 
liminary plans for the con- 
duct of next 
epubly, the 


year’s campaign were drafted and, almost 
imperc President mov 
leader, from 
who would be fair 
Southerner 
referring to President Eiser 


clear that the short 


-d from the role of national 


attack, to that of a political leader 
game party. When a 
, Senator Olin Johnston of South Carolina, began 
“ Alibi Ike” it was 


American 


immune 


along with his 


thower as 
dreath 


npy-spdce oetween 


‘lections was over. 


; - “i 
ss Again—Already 2 





The Democrats, in the opinion of 
the better of the week. For a 
without a row between its two 


Old 


most observer 


harmonious time cnemies were meeting 





, ha 
party which ncidinie meet 


1 
A 


» 


wings it had an unusually 
with new 


friendship in their eyes and slapping each other on the 
back ; Mr Truman was everybody’s hero ; nobody chal- 
lenged Mr Stevenson’s leadership of the party ; North and 
South were both equally desirous of sweeping the loyalty 
oath under the cepts and Mr Mitchell got $25,000 a 
year, paid back to January Ist, instead of the sack. More 

important, perhaps, the 

Democrats, even if the con- 


children 


of Republican 


T his self-port 
painted in the same 
which the 


to use evel 


million doll 
Democratic 
Committee 


estimated, a 
tO the 


The main speaker, Sena 
Ferguson of 
been given a speech specially 


prepared for him by 


Republican National Committe “ded 
deliver, 
at Mr themselves instead in 
Dulles, who had, at the United Nations the day bef 
adopted all the positions 
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though he is less open minded about them than the latter, 
or than the great range of western European countries 
who now gladly see foreign allies committed to defend their 
soil. With the history of the Middle East behind him, and 
beset as he is by much hostile Egyptian opinion, it would be 
difficult for him to go farther than he has done. He has 
admitted that if the Suez Canal base. is to be efficient 
British technicians must stay, and must possess certain 
powers. Eighteen months ago, such a concession would 
have seemed entirely out of the question, and it is against 
this fact—and not against the question of how many tech- 
nicians there are to be, or what they are to wear—that the 
value of the current talks must be appraised. If President 
Neguib has the foresight to accept the continued presence 
of foreign technicians, and also the possibility that, in various 
specified circumstances, he may be glad to see foreign 
troops back again on the canal he will be relieving Britain 
of an obligation that it can no longer fulfil alone and that, 
as at present organised, is costing more than the arrange- 
ments are worth. (The price is £50 million a year for 
§0,000 troops to protect 30,000 operators of the base.) 

This last point is not accepted by everyone. It was made 
with clarity by Air Marshai Slessor in a letter to The 
Times this week, but is questioned by authorities as great 
as Admiral Cunningham, who was in command in the 
Mediterranean in the early war years. Yet all the argu- 
ments against the folly of evacuation have a serious flaw. 
None of them ever says what the long-term alternative is 
to be. Do they propose to ignore the expiry of the present 
Anglo-Egyptian treaty in 1956 ? Or to turn to its Article 
16 (which specifies what shall happen if the two countries 
cannot agree on the terms of a revised treaty) and to take 
the matter to the United Nations? Or to run the canal 
in the teeth of the hostility of Cairo and the three big 
towns on its banks ? Until they specify the alternative they 
propose, they have no plan as good as that on which 
General Robertson and President Neguib have now so 
nearly reached agreement. 


Peace Talks on Indo-China? 


ir past week has seen the first public and official 
suggestions that France seeks a negotiated peace in 


Indo-China. First M. Maurice Schumann, the French State 


Secretary for Foreign Affairs and leader of his country’s 
‘delegation at the United Nations, told the General Assembly 
that his government favoured diplomatic talks with the Com- 
munist powers on the question of Indo-China, either during 
or after a Korean peace conference ; and he called on the 
Communists to clarify the hints dropped during the summer 
that they were ready to negotiate an end of the war. 
Then on Sunday, in a speech at Caen, M. Laniel, the 
Prime Minister, took up the theme, widely discussed in 
private, that a settlement might be possible if the French 
and Vietnamese national forces could further improve their 
position. When he came to office, he said, he found a military 
situation which offered neither the hope of victory nor the 
means of a peaceful settlement. His claim was that in the 
past three months the energy of General Navarre, the 
promise of more American help, and the French proclama- 
tion of full independence for the Associated States had “ pro- 
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foundly modified ” the situation. “A strong people,” he 
said, “is not dishonoured by negotiation.” 

On the other side, the Communists, in their accustomed 
way, have been provocatively vague. So far as the Russians 
are concerned, their propaganda hinted during August that 
it was the French whose attitude made peace in Indo-China 
impossible. Was this in any sense a bid for negotiations 
on realistic terms or not? That is the question to which 
M. Schumann is now trying to get an answer. As for the 
Chinese, there has been little to suggest that they serious!y 
want to call it a draw, although, unlike the Russians, they 
can have no direct interest in keeping the war going simply 
in order to continue the economic drain on French resources 
and to prolong the now acute political embarrassment in a 
Paris confronted by the resurrection of Germany. Lastly, 
in contrast to any possible peace moves which may come 
from Moscow and Peking, Ho Chi-minh himself broadcast 
only this week an appeal to his fighting forces which declared 
that “ the struggle will be a long one yet.” Given the degree 
of suspicion which exists between Ho Chi-minh and the 
Chinese, it would pay the French to do all in their power 
to try to use any possible negotiations to widen this gap. 


The Rationing Score 


HE long expected end of sugar rationing came this week, 
but these things are nowadays taken very quietly. 
Housewives no longer storm the shops; most have been 
getting enough sugar for some time. Perhaps for this 
reason, perhaps because they are now so conscious of the 
difficulties that surround the last stages in the removal of 
food controls, the Conservatives have not claimed the 
derationing of sugar as a famous victory. And from the 
Margate sands the Labour party could hardly find the heart 
to grind a sweet tooth. The immediate benefit is chiefly 
a matter of cakes and ale, or their substitutes ; supplies of 
sugar to food and drink manufacturers are no longer 
restricted, and the soft drinks trade is girding its loins for 
a competitive struggle, both within its own ranks and 
against other beverages, that should bring some benefits to 
consumers. 

The real importance of the freeing of sugar is, however, 
that it leaves the rationing of bacon, meat, cheese and fats 
as all that survives of the Ministry of Food’s empire. Of 
these, cheese and bacon rationing are largely formalities ; the 
latter can be removed whenever the Government decides 
how not to let the British pig farmer down, or how to let him 
down lightly. But while meat rationing has also been a 
farce throughout the summer, supplies of home-killed meat 
are now beginning to fall off and the Ministry of Food will 
soon have to whip the butchers—and the public—into order 
by prohibiting off-ration sales and later by reducing the 
ration itself. The alternative, of course, would be to let 
prices rise to choke off demand in the period of scarcity and 
then abolish rationing altogether, but this cannot be 
expected while the farmers are so insistent on a rigid 
marketing scheme and the Government cannot make up 
its mind to override their wishes. 

But the machinery of rationing could hardly be main- 
tained for the sake of meat alone, and the Ministry of Food 
therefore has the whip hand ; its power to abolish fats 
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rationing does not depend on agreement with the Ministry 
of Agriculture. Butter, as everyone now recognises, will 
never be plentiful at the present subsidised price. 
Derationing must mean a sharp jump to an economic price. 
Politically, that cannot be done without more, and better, 
margarine ; margarine depends on fats and oils, and they 
depend on dollars. The Ministry estimates that a supply 
of margarine sufficient for safety in derationing would 
require £22 million of extra fats and oils, of which {10 
million would need to be in dollars. But dollars were 
found for sugar, and discontent at the continuance of the 
rationing machinery is bound to grow when there is so little 
left for it to do. 


Official Sources 


CAREER in the Civil Service is less attractive to able 
A young men and women than it was before the war. 
If there were any doubt about this, it is removed by the 
Civil Service Commissioners, who published this week their 
report for the three years that ended in March, 19§2. 
They did not, indeed, encounter any difficulty in filling the 
vacancies in the top grade of the service, the administrative 
class ; but they do consider that the number of outstanding 
candidates has declined. 

For most grades of the service the position is worse. 
‘Fhroughout the period covered by this report it was 
impossible to fill all the vacancies in the scientific classes, 
Salaries had to be increased, and the upper age limit raised, 
in order to rope in enough engineers, surveyors and 
architects. For postmen the bait of almost immediate estab- 
lishment, with a uniform on the nail, had to be substituted 
for the previous system of starting men in a temporary 
capacity for six months. The clerical classes have perhaps 
suffered most from chronic shortages. A quarter even of 
those who. sat and passed the entry examinations never took 
up their appointments. The executive class, which recruits 
its candidates at eighteen, was about the only one to get 
what it wanted. 

The chief political interest of the report lies in the sources 
from which the senior civil servants of the future are 
recruited. The new methods of selection for the adminis- 
trative class used since the war—partially discarding the 
traditional written examinations—have made little differ- 
ence. The spread over public and grammar school boys is 
wide ; it is rare for any school to provide more than one 
entrant a year, though over the three years a few schools 
—notably Eton and Christ’s Hospital—stand out. For the 
Foreign Service alone, a few “better” schools still provide 
most of the recruits, and the predominance of Oxford and 
Cambridge among the universities is far greater than in 
the home service. The combined figures for the three years 


- ene: 
Foreign |Home Administrative 
Service Class 
Oxfort 3 23 tc: 31 72 
Cambridge ...... 1§ 45 
Lomige 4.5... 2 24 
PUIG iiss. scans 2 18 


There is still little evidence on which to judge the value of 
the new selection method, but it certainly cannot restore 
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the diminished appeal of the public service. In pari that 
reflects full employment, relatively lower salaries and over. 
work, but probably the intangible quality of prestige i: also 
important: officialdom is now too widespread for its j oh- 
bahs to have suffered no depreciation. 


From Bricks to Earth 


HE Ministry of Housing has now shifted the emp)i:<is, 
7. within its search for economies in house-buildiny, 
from the bricks of which the houses are constructed to the 
ground on which they are built. The latest supplement* 
to the Housing Manual, published this week, is principally 
concerned with ways of reducing the costs of land, roads 
and services, In the early postwar years great open spaces 
were the fashion ; pairs of houses either sprawled among 
grassy expanses or exposed their longest frontages to the 
street, while the roads themselves were more suited {or 
heavy traffic than for fetching fish and chips. This was 
not only wildly expensive in land, in road construction and 
in the costs of sewers and service pipes ; often it was also 
untidy and both architecturally and socially displeasing. 

The handbook attempts to show how houses can be more 
concentrated without a needless sacrifice of comfort or 
amenity. The experience of the new towns, and particu- 
larly of Harlow, is heavily drawn on. The two main points 
are, first, a reduction in the length of frontages and, 
secondly, the grouping of houses in cul-de-sacs or with 
access by footpaths from a more distant road. Both 
methods lower the costs of roads and services per house 
and reduce the total area required, without necessarily 
affecting the size of the house or garden. It is claimed 
that such economies can reduce costs per house by as much 
as £50. When put.into practice by a skilful architect the 
results can be extremely satisfactory. 

Last year the Ministry was hammering away at the need 
to reduce costs by building smaller houses, and considerable 
progress has been made in this direction; over three- 
quarters of the 3-bedroomed houses recently approved by 
the Ministry show savings of about {150 each—equal ‘o 
2s. 8d.-a week in rent. Probably this change, for the house 








* Houses, 1953. HMSO. 3s. 
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This ane om“ The Times” (World Copyright 
reserved by Mera Committee) shows a member of the 
expedition, with one of the containers om his back, crossing a 
crevasse. 
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U’ THE GREAT ICE-FALL; up the Western Cwm ; 
up the Lhotse face to the South Col went the 
great ‘ carry ’ of stores for the assault on the summiit. 
Stores for the Expedition, especially in these arduous 
final stages, with their appalling weather conditions, 
had to be carried in containers combining lightness, 
strength, and weatherproof qualities to a remarkable 
degree. Thompson & Norris weatherproof corru- 
gated fibreboard cases were chosen for this most 
important role as the success of the Expédition 
depended a great deal on the satisfactory packaging 
of all the stores and equipment. Before the assault 
on the mountain these same cases carried the 
rations halfway across the world. 


i 





Extract from “ The Times Mount Everest Supplement 
, July, 1953 ”—* Prelude to Adventure” by Colonel 
“& John Hunt >— 


“Tt is a remarkable testimony to the excellence of 
; the packing that mot one package has suffered 
a damage during the journey from England.” 
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objective — the project which in a few years’ 
time may be depending on materials not yet 
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with three bedrooms, has gone far enough. At the same 
time local authorities are also building a more reasonable 
proportion of still smaller dwellings, with only two bed- 
rooms, for old people and small families. All these things 
are helping at least to keep some check on the volume of 
resources absorbed by the Government’s housing pro- 
vramme. 


Polish Church Beheaded 


HE struggle between church and state in Poland has 
"| seat a new climax. Shortly after the first public 
trial of a Polish bishop—Monsignor Kaczmarek of Kielce 
—for alleged espionage and “ anti-state activities,” the 
Communists have struck at the head of the Roman Catholic 
Church in Poland. Last weekend Cardinal Wyszynski, the 
Primate of tvland, who from the pulpit had indirectly 
protested against the condemnation of Bishop Kaczmarek, 
was suspended from his duties, arrested and “ allowed to 
retire to a monastery ” ; he is, it seems, to suffer the fate 
not of Cardinal Mindszenty of Hungary, but of Archbishop 
Beran of Czechoslovakia. 

Some such developments as these were bound to come 
sooner or later. The Polish bishops have never interpreted 
the 1950 church-state agreement in the way the Communists 
intended. Above all they have never wavered in their 
allegiance to the Vatican, and they have failed to persuade 
the Pope to set up permanent Polish dioceses in the regained 
Western Territories. The real villain of the piece at Bishop 
Kaczmarek’s trial was indeed the Vatican ; according to the 
Communists it “has always backed German militarism” 
and is now doing a great deal to perpetuate uncertainty over 
the future of the Western Territories. From evef¥ point of 
view, domestic as well as international, the Polish govern- 
ment must be extremely anxious to end this uncertainty. 

The Polish Communists realise that to attack religion as 
such is a hopeless undertaking. On the contrary, they 
insist over and over again that there is full freedom of 
religious worship in Poland. But they clearly intend to 
make every effort to impress on both clergy and people that 
their duty to the Pope does not extend beyond purely 
religious matters. At his trial Bishop Kaczmarek told the 
court that he had “ undergone a spiritual liberation from 
harmful political influences ” and “ the Bishop is now on a 
different road from the Pope.” His words were echoed by 
one of the defence witnesses, who declared: 

As Catholics it is our duty to obey the Head of the Church 

in matters of religion, morals and clerical discipline ; but 

in political and economic matters, and therefore in the 
matter of the Western Territories, we have freedom of 
action. 

The trial of Bishop Kaczmarek and the coup against the 
Primate are plainly designed to sow fear and confusion 
among the bishops and thereby make them more amenable 
to the regime’s wishes, It looks as if they may have had 
some success. In a special declaration issued after the 
suspension of Cardinal Wyszynski, the Polish Episcopate, 
under its new chairman, Bishop Klepacz, appears to accept 
the new situation and to toe the party line. This is the 
biggest capitulation the Polish bishops have yet made to 
the Communists. 
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Jugoslav Bishops in Trouble 


SSIDENT TiTo has at last seen fit to condemn the 

“physical assaults” on the clergy which have been 
vccurring with distressing frequency in Jugoslavia in recent 
months, Both Catholic and Orthodox church dignitaries 
have been the victims of what can only be described as 
organised hooliganism ; in recent weeks six Catholic bishops 
or other high dignitaries were assaulted while going about 
their normal duties. The local Communists who are 
reported to have been responsible for these attacks have 
recently been under fire from above for their lack of political 
zeal ; they have, it seems, chosen this method of proving 
their enthusiasm. 

The incidents have been glossed over and condoned in’ 
the Jugoslav press on the grounds that the clergy involved 
were either engaged in political activities, or were wartime 
collaborators who should not take any part in public life. 
Perhaps the authorities would not have been so inclined to 
turn a blind eye if relations between the churches and the 
state had not in any case been taking a turn for the worse. 
They are seriously worried by the increase and persistence 
of religious practices even among Communist party 
members ; in this year’s census 86 per cent of the popula- 
tion described themselves as belonging to some religion. 
This gives an added urgency to the government’s efforts to 
achieve a modus vivendi with the churches by persuading 
the clergy to join the semi-official priests’ associations ; 
and the refusal of both the Catholic and the Orthodox 
bishops to give their official blessing to these associations 
may well have helped to make the authorities unsym- 
pathetic to those who have been pelted with eggs and 
tomatoes or even ducked repeatedly in the sea. Moreover, 
the more liberal tendencies recently shown by Marshal 
Tito’s government have brought the church-state conflict 
into the open and have undoubtedly encouraged the clergy 
to walk less warily. The Roman Catholic church in parti- 
cular is making its contribution to the pre-election propa- 
ganda campaign and is throwing its weight against the 
government. This, however, is no excuse for condoning 
hooliganism. On the contrary, in the more liberal atmosphere 
which, to his credit, Marshal Tito has created, such excesses 
are particularly inappropriate ; as he himself now recognises, 
they only suggest that the Communists are unable to oppose 
the churches with more civilised weapons. 


Japan’s Defence Force 


HE agreement between Mr Yoshida and Mr Shigemitsu, 
- who are respectively the leaders of the Japanese Liberal 
and Progressive parties, to turn Japan’s “national safety 
corps” into a “defence force ” marks a decisive step in the 
rearmament of Japan. The existing force, which during the 
Allied occupation was first established as a “ police reserve,” 
has retained in theory since the peace treaty the character 
of a police organisation for internal security only, though 
it has acquired heavier weapons. The transformation of this 
service into a national army openly undertaking the task of 
defence against external attack has been impeded by three 
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factors: first, the prohibition in Japan’s postwar constitu- 
tion against the maintenance of armed forces ; second, the 
anti-rearmament stand of the two Socialist parties, which 
hold between a quarter and a third of the seats in the present 
Diet ; and third, the unwillingness of the business classes, 
mainly represented by Mr Yoshida’s Liberal party, to accept 
heavier taxation. Mr Shigemitsu’s Progressive party, how- 
ever, has come out definitely in favour of rearmament, and 
though it lost seats in the last general election, it has 
strengthened its position politically because the Liberals, 
who also lost seats, have become dependent on its support. 

The Progressives have now, it appears, been able to win 
over Mr Yoshida to the essentials of their policy, and, some- 
what paradoxically, the agreement between the parties of the 
Right has been aided by the campaign which the Socialists 
have been carrying on against the presence of American 
garrisons. The Socialists have been doing their best to 
whip up nationalist feeling against America and have had no 
little success in creating a very embarrassing situation. But 
as the great majority of Japanese wish to see Japan defended 
in one way or another, the anti-American campaign of the 
Left has promoted Japanese rearmament, for the only alter- 
native to American garrisons is that Japan should become 
strong enough to defend itself. This development is, in 
fact, entirely in accordance with the wishes of the Americans, 
who would greatly prefer to see the Japanese in a position 
to look after themselves, with an American pledge of such 
additional assistance as might be required in the event of 
war. 


Troubles in Nyasaland 


1 latest reports from Nyasaland encourage the hope 
that the worst of the rioting may be over. After his 
last visit to the disturbed areas Lieutenant-General Sir 
Alexander Cameron, the deputy Commander-in-Chief in 
East Africa, said that though the “ disease ” was stil] there 
the situation had greatly improved. Disturbances have 
never spread outside those areas in the Southern Province 
where there are long-standing land troubles, and where for 
historical reasons the native authorities are government- 
appointed and not traditional. Fears of federation have 
been only a contributory factor in the situation, although 
they are a good talking point for agitators who can attribute 
any unpleasant occurrence to the new dispensation. 
Itinerant agitators have whipped up demonstrations against 
those native authorities who co-operate with the government, 
and have then disappeared before the security forces arrive. 
Meanwhile the crowds have grown angry and refused to 
disperse when ordered to do so ; inevitably there has some- 
times been bloodshed. 

The Nyasaland African Congress, which is the Africans’ 
political organisation, denies that it has had anything to do 
with the outbreak, and in fact some of its leaders have 
co-operated with the government in trying to stop the riots, 
Although they campaigned hard against federation and 
called a boycott by Africans of the organs of government 
they have always publicly advocated a policy of non- 
violence. It is encouraging that Congress now seems pre- 
pared to call off its non-co-operation campaign and, like 
the Africans in Northern Rhodesia, is turning instead to 


demands for increased power on the legislative and execu- 
tive councils. 
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Another hopeful sign is the formation of a new Ajrican 
party explicitly recognising that federation may bring 
benefits and ready to accept the fait accompli. Its power 
and following have yet to be tested ; but it is to-be hoped 
that if a body of moderate African opinion does enicrge, 
its political aspirations will be given adequate recogni: vn, 


Crime and the Police 


HERE is little satisfaction to be found in the annual 
"Teens of crime in the United Kingdom, publishe: by 
the Home Office at the end of last week. They show ‘hat 
the volume of crime—of crime sufficiently serious to be 
indictable—is still lamentably high. In 1952, 260 people 
in every 100,000 of the population over the age of sevenicen 
were guilty of an indictable offence, a figure to be compared 
with 259 in 19§1, 222 in 19§0, and 148 in 1935. Hovuse- 
breaking, crimes of violence and sexual offences all 
increased. There was a slight fall in cases of larceny, 
receiving stolen goods and in various categories of fraud. 
But if there is a bright spot in the picture, it is that fewer 
crimes were committed by people under seventeen. It secins 
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that the wave of characters unsettled by the war is rising 
up the age scale, leaving something of a trough behind it. 
But, even if that is so, it follows that all the efforts of the 
last seven years have not cured the solid core of addicts 
to crime created by wartime conditions. That is perhaps 
the most serious conclusion of all to be drawn from this 
report. 

A second feature of the report is the apparent inability 
of the authorities to improve on the rate of detection. 
Before the war just over half the indictable offences known 
to the police were cleared up. The rate for 1952 was 
47.5 per cent, against 47.1 per cent for 1951. In crimes 
of murder, however, the authorities were much more suc- 
cessful. In the 132 cases of murder last year, 108 suspects 
concerned with 126 murders were known to the police ; 72 
of them were arrested and 36 committed suicide before 
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arrest. This high proportion of successes reflects the 
inherent difference between many murders and other crimes, 
which makes the murderer easier to detect than the thief. 
There is the further point that the police can, and do, put 
out a much greater effort to catch the murderer than any 
other class of criminal. To the extent to which this is the 

_ case, the inference is that the police forces are still under 
strength, not only on paper but in operation, and from 
there the argument could lose itself in the swamps of 
motoring offences and the cost to the community of the 
number of policemen engaged on the supervision of urban 
parking. 


The Policeman’s Lot 


T the same time as the crime returns were published, 
A the Home Office announced the setting up of a new 
negotiating body for pay and conditions of service in the 
police forces. At last the Police Federation has won its 
argument that the police should have the equivalent of a 
Whitley Council. The new body will have an independent 
chairman, twenty-six members drawn from the police 
authorities and twenty-seven from the police forces. It will 
have power to make agreements but not to bind the Home 
Secretary or the Scottish Office. It will not be competent 
to deal with discipline or the promotion of individuals. But 
the council will, it is to be hoped, make a serious study 
of all the factors that influence recruitment into the police 
forces, of which wages are only one. 


Wise Man of Berlin 


HE death of Professor Ernst Reuter is not a loss for 

Berlin alone. The western leaders, including those in 
Bonn, have lost the counsel of a wise, experienced man who 
knew the Russians far better than most Soviet experts. His 
own short career as a Communist party leader over thirty 
years ago had ended when he rejoined the Social Democrats 
in 1926, but it stood him in good stead when it came to 
dealing with Russian and German Communists on his own 
home ground, The sober courage which he showed was 
due not only to his own personality, but to his conviction 
that initiative- and firmness pay in dealing with Moscow. 
He believed this even when Stalin was at the head of Soviet 
affairs ; and he was far more confident after Stalin’s death 
and the revolt of the East Germans in June. 

Even before the fall of Beria, Professor Reuter argued 
that the government of the Soviet Union must be much 
weaker than it was under Stalin. Rule by triumvirate, he 
pointed out, was inevitably unstable and difficult, and old 
rivalries must eventually wreck collective government in 
Moscow. From this, he argued that the best policy for the 
western powers was to press the Soviet rulers hard to 
reunite the western and Soviet zones of Germany. He 
would have liked a demand to-be made for all-Berlin 
elections at once, and he thought the western high commis- 
sioners ought to assert their right to show concern over bad 
conditions in the Soviet zone. The Lord Mayor of Berlin 
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was the moving spirit behind the distribution of food 
parcels to East Germans last summer, and he had recently 
been negotiating with the Americans about supplies of 
clothing for the same purpose. 

Events have justified Professor Reuter’s calculated 
disregasd for risk. Berlin is, after all, the place where, in 
1949, Stalin had most decisively to acknowledge defeat. 
Great credit is due to Professor Reuter for this victory, 
but it is only fair to recall that an essential part was 
played by General Clay, a man unlike him in almost every 
way; and that Berlin would still have been lost if it 
had not been for American funds to: bolster up its 
economy. It speaks well for the open-mindedness of the 
Americans that—in spite of Senator McCarthy—Professor 
Reuter, the Socialist and former Communist, had a great 
success this year on his visit to Washington. And he 
himself came back convinced that President Eisenhower 
had consulted his conscience and-had made up his mind 
to do everything possible to reach real peace with Russia. 
It will be a miracle if the Socialist ranks in Berlin produce 
another Lord Mayor who can achieve such good relations 
with the Americans. 


Freedom for the German Press 


HEARTY protest from the Bonn correspondents of the 

German newspapers has forced Dr Adenauer to deny 
that he intends to set up a super-ministry of information 
and propaganda that would revive some of the practices 
of Dr Goebbels. Reports had leaked out that Dr Lenz, 
state secretary in the Chancellor’s office, was aiming to 
co-ordinate the work of the Bonn foreign o'fice news depart- 
ment, government propaganda, the independent news 
agency and political work among the Germans behind the 
iron curtain. It was even feared that he would aise take 
over the security services now run by Dr Otto John, who 
escaped to England after taking part in the July 20th plot 
against Hitler. 

For several years past, German government propaganda 
has been expanded over the world. Bulletins, a “ diplomatic 
correspondence ” and short-wave broadcasts now spread 
the official view, with special regard to the United States 
and Latin America ; and a draft press law with penalties 
for sensationalism or malicious charges damaging to the 
state is under consideration. The tendency to exert influ- 
ence on the press is, indeed, unmistakable. 

Dr Lenz himself suffered in a concentration camp and is 
close to the Chancellor today, while the Bonn foreign office 
press department is said to oppose his plans. But the fact 
remains that Dr Adenauer’s ministries (and the foreign 
office in particular) contain large numbers of men who 
held responsible posts under Herr Ribbentrop or his col- 
leagues. Though they are loyal supporters of the present 
regime, they may be expected to have at least the average 
German’s urge to suppress critics and conduct one-sided 
propaganda. Better machinery for co-ordination with the 
western governments as regards political warfare will have 
to be set up, as the confusion over food gilts to East 
Germans proved ; but this should not be made the excuse 
for controlling the West German press. In spite of this 


week’s victory, the German journalists will have to fight 
for their freedom time and again. 
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Pay as You Wear 


Sirn—In the informed article on various 
forms of working-class credit for cloth- 
ing, published in your issue of Sep- 
tember 19th, you write that the Drapers’ 
Chamber of Trade denounces check 
trading as am imterloper into legitimate 
commerce—and bids members copy its 
methods. is comment misconccives 
its attitudes. The Drapers’ Chamber of 
Trade ‘has not been concerned to make 
moral judgments about this or any other 
form of eredit trading. The latest public 
statement it made on this matter was 
in 1949, in conditions of price control ; 
it pointed out fo its members and to the 
check-trading companies that out of 
maximum retail margins on utility goods 
ranging from 20 per cent to 27} per cent 
on retail selling prices the payment of 
12} per cent or more of the selling price 
to the check trader for what was, in 
effect, the introduction of new business 
was am umeconomic price for the 
retailer to pay, especially as in conditions 
of scarcity the business might well have 
been obtained for cash anyway. 

Since the abolition of price control 
the position has not greatly altered. If 
retail margins have somewhat widened 
competition has kept them in check ; the 
costs of retailing have risen and there 
has beem some tendency for the check 
trader to drive a harder bargain. 

Many shopkeepers, including mem- 
bers of the Chamber, have built up 
successful businesses by selling their 
goods on the one hand for cash and on 
the other for checks. The check trading 
companies not.unnaturally require them 
to sell the same goods to customers 
tendering checks as to those paying cash. 
Such traders claim that many customers 
will tender a check for, say, £5 for a 
coat and pay the balance in cash. The 
increased business resulting and the 
greater volume of settlement discounts 
‘rising make it possible for them, they 
claim, to operate this system. It is un- 
deniable, however, that the introduction 
of checks tends to drive away the cash 
business and a shopkeeper can only 
successfully maintain a business based 
on the receipt of checks if the market 
rate of discount demanded by the check 
companies is low enough. For these 
redsoms in some towns, notably Hull, 
certain retailers have successfully joined 
together to form their own companies 
to provide this facility at lower rates. 
Other retailers issue their own checks. 
This would seem to us a suitable way 
of improving the retailers’ bargaining 
position.—Yours faithfully, 

; -Joun RamaceE, 

Director, Drapers’ Chamber of Trade 
London, W.1 


Letters to the Editor 


Farmers’ Fury 


Sir—Your comment on the farmers’ 
objections to the extension of the 
deficiency payment principle to fat stock 
marketing reveals a sancta simplicitas, 

; May I suggest that you should recon- 
sider the problem bearing in mind that, 
if I want to sell my wheat, I can take 
a sample to market in my pocket, and, if 
I do not like the price, can keep the 
wheat with every prospect of its improv- 
ing in price thereby; but if I-take a 
beast to market and fail to sell him the 
costs of transport there and back and of 
feeding him till another sale will prob- 
ably land me in a loss. 

The problem of marketing lies at the 
root of the adequate production of 
perishable articles, and is not to be 
solved by academic pronouncements 
about the blessings of competition, or 
you will find that there are no com- 
petitors.—Yours faithfully, 

G. R. Y. RADCLIFFE 
New College, Oxford 


[The perishability of meat indeed lies at 
the root of the matter, for the farmer and 
also for the consumer. It makes the con- 
sumer concerned to get regular supplies, and 
this is reflected in the fluctuations of prices. 
The farmer who takes his beast to market 
when few others are doing so performs an 
extra service and gets a good price. The 
stick that operates with this carrot falls on 
the farmer who goes to market when sup- 
plies are large. A meat market is not unique 
in this respect, and some competitors 
usually remain in business.—EpITor.] 


Ceiling for Houses 


Smr—Once again it is taken for granted 
(in your issue of September 26th) that 
private building of houses costs the 
Treasury nothing; while I have no 
objections to private ownership, I feel 
that the reasons usually put forward are 
not entirely accurate. 

It has always been assumed that the 
ownership of houses brings in an 
annual income, either in cash or by bene- 
fit derived from occupation, and in either 
case tax is payable. Before the war this 
placed house ownership in line with any 
other investment, but today the gross 
annual sum which a house is deemed to 
be worth is so low in relationship to the 
capital value that the income tax received 
by the Treasury must be lower per unit 
of capital than for almost any other form 
of investment. 

It may be that this state of affairs will 
one day be adjusted, but in the meantime 
low assessments of annual values repre- 
sents, in effect, a concealed subsidy 
which should be taken into account 
when presenting facts and figures to 
support arguments on housing. 
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It will come as a nasty shock for 
mortgagees if annual assessments are 
ever again brought into line with capital 
values. At present the mortgagee usually 
gets considerably more tax relief on the 
interest he pays than his liability under 
Schedule A.—Yours faithfully, 

MORTGAGEE 


Sugar’s Cinderellas 


Sir,—In discussing the new Inter- 
national Sugar Agreement in your issue 
of August 29th, you have unfortunately 
overlooked a central link between 
American sugar imports and the “free 
market.”. When commodity prices 
generally are depressed, US sugar con- 
sumption tends to be low, its beet sugar 
production high, its imports from Cuba 
doubly reduced; and correspondingly 
more sugar is left for free-market 
importers. On a. rising market, the 
United States absorbs more Cuban sugar 
and less remains for the free market. 
These perverse fluctuations in available 
supplies, quite as much as changes in 
demand, can and do generate variations 
in the free market price. 

Difficulties thereby created for the 
agreement would endanger the top 
rather than the bottom of the “zone of 
stabilised prices.” The floor in any case 
is implemented not by guaranteed 
importer purchases, as under the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement, but merely 
by lower export quotas, heavier produc- 
tion restriction in countries enjoying 
export quotas, and in the end; pre- 
sumably, a lower target price. Nor are 
there, as in the wheat agreement, specific 
allocations of supplies among ¢ager 
importers at the ceiling. But the sugar 
agreement does make minimal provision 
against the risk of free market shortage. 
Exporters must hold reserve stocks, ear- 
marked to meet increased free market 
requirements at the call of the council. 
Besides, a council request that the Cuban 
Stabilisation Reserve (now held for 
future disposal in the US) be made 
available instead to the free market 
must be “ considered ” by Cuba. In the 
past, out of obvious long-run interest, 
Cuba has attempted to fill any increase 
in its US quota, regardless of incidental 
effects on the free market. Despite a 
somewhat contrary obligation under the 
agreement, Cuba can hardly be expected 
to act otherwise in the future——Yours 
faithfully, 

VLADIMIR P. TIMOSHENKO 
Boris C. SWERLING 
Stanford University, 
California, USA 


Say or Quesnay? 


Sir—Page 799 of The Econortist of 
September 19th bears the following 
statement: “ The French economist Say 
visualised such a tableau economique 
two hundred years ago.” 

I am surprised at you!—Yours faith- 


fully. Tom Hopkins 
Cwmgwrach, Neath, Glam. 
[Peccavimus.—Epitor.] 
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Asians Look at China 


WINDOW ON CHINA. 
Ry Raja Hutheesing. 

191 pages. 12s. 6d. 
FHROUGH THE IRON CURTAIN VIA 
THE BACK DOOR. 
By U Kyaw Min. 
Ernest Benn. 287 pages. 


l OTH these books are of real interest 


5 to all concerned with the new China. 
Both 


sheref, o 
tnereiore 
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10s. 6d. 


are by Asians, and the authors are 
free from the emotional limita- 
tions and feelings of guilt or condescen- 
sion that afflict sO Many western writers 

iealing with the Far East. Moreover, 
both authors have consistently tried to 
penetrate the official smokescreens and 
to give a factual picture of what they saw 
with their own eyes. 


that the first of these books 
ts is in some respects a reflec- 
tion not on the author, but on officialdom 
im China. Mr Raja Hutheesing, haying 
undergone the ennui of a conducted and 
supervised visit to China as a member of 
an unofficial delegation from India in 
1051, went back the following year as a 
press correspondent in the hope of being 
able to get away from his official guides 
and of seeing what really hes behind the 
propaganda facade. This he very rarely 
succeeded in doing, but a trained 
observer can learn also from the amount 
of effort taken to conceal things from 
him. He cannot give us the figures 
behind the percentages or extensive 
factual evidence of the success or. failure 
of the regime ; but he is able to show 
where there are grounds for doubting 
official claims, and his persistent ques- 
tions occasionally succeed in catching 
his subjects off their guard. 


Raja Hutheesing is intensely interested 
in developments im China, since there is 
great similarity between its problems and 
India. Both have emerged 
during the last decade from the lmita- 
tiems of colomiahsm, and both have to 
ntegrate far-reaching plans for raising 
the standard of hving of the peasant, for 
water conservancy and irrigation, for 
increasing agricultural output and for 
industriahsauon. Each should — have 
mu learn from and to teach the 


iO Say 
disappoin 


mese of 


ch to 


other. He comes to the conclusion that 
whereas. China may achieve an initial 
material success, the regime is sowing 


rhe 


he seeds of its own destruction. 


He is greatly comcerned that interna- 
tional communism is seeking to disrupt 
the freedom of Asiatic countries by paint- 
img false pictures of China and that thé 
muillons of Asia are thereby being slowly 
accept the principles of a 
totalitarian dictatorship which will deny 
the very things they seek. In 1952 Chima 


.. 3 
lancet + 
seu co 


started a call for Asian unity with the 
emphasis on friendship with India. 
Raja Hutheesing is convinced that this 
is an attempt to counterbalance the risk 
of Russian domination and to achieve 
regional collective security against both 
East and West. It would hardly be 
reasonable to expect to find such views 
as these supported by a complete chain 
of reasoned argument, but coming as 
they do from an Indian observer of the 
China scene they are most certainly 
thought provoking. 


There are some extremely interesting 
chapters in this book, Land reform is a 
major issue throughout the East and 
China is a country where it has been 
forced through with great speed and 
ruthlessness. Raja Hutheesing concludes 
that it was more a political measure than 
an attempt to improve the life of the 
people. He was conducted through the 
germ warfare exhibit, which of itself he 
felt proved nothing, and his pointed 
questions to the commission produced 
nothing but evasive and hostile tirades. 
One of the rare occasions on which he 
appears to have been allowed to move 
with freedom was on a visit to Shanghai 
when he was able to talk mdividually 
with a number of the remaining forcign 
business men, whose views he gives. 

U Kyaw Min did not enjoy even the 
limited amount 
obtained by Raja MHutheesing. His 
glimpse of the Communist world was 
achieved by his agreeing to join the 
Burmese delegation to last year’s Moscow 
economic conference, and he was closely 
shepherded throughout his journey. 
However, he took every opportunity to 
linger net only in Russia but also in 
China, through which he passed. both in 
going to Moscow and> in returning to 
Rangoon, and he, too, sometimes 
succeeded in shaking off his pertinacious 
and often stern mentors. 


His book is all the more interesting 
because he makes little attempt to judge 
broad issues om the basis of his few 
weeks’ experience. On the contrary, 
what he has written is virtually a diary, 
in which he records the smallest every- 
day details with charm and humour. 
Good things and bad things are thus 
chronicled exactly as they occurred, and 


when U Kyaw Min encounters some- 


thing that he fails to understand he 
describes it with modest objectivity 
instead of trying to fit it into a precon- 
ceived idea. One result of this. engaging 
techmigue is to give an extraordinarily 

vivid picture of the niggling and sletoan 
infantile restrictions te which even 


approved foreign visitors are es in 
Russia and China. 


of free movement - 
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Murder—of Innocents ? 


HANGED—AND INNOCENT ? 

By R. T. Paget and a, Silverman. 
Epilogue by Christopher Hollis. 

Gollancz. 278 pages. 12s. 6d. 


HIS book is a tract ; that is a state. 
ment of fact, intended neither in 
praise nor blame. It has been written 
by three members of Parliament who 
oppose capital punishment and desire its 
abolition. Two of them, Mr Paget and 
Mr Silverman, use as their argument— 
almost as their weapon—the facts of 
three comparatively recent murder cases, 
in each of which, they assert, there was 
some doubt if the man executed was 
guilty. The third, Mr Hollis, writes a 
more conventional—at least a wider— 
attack on the imstitution of capital 
punishment. He believes it to be wrong, 
and he says so. Such a book, published 
within a week of the report of the Royal 
Commission, is certainly topical. 

Of the three murder trials discussed in 
the book, Mr Silverman takes the case 
of Walter Graham Rowland, Mr Paget 
those of Derek Bentley and Timothy 
John Evans. Mr Paget is not only a 
partisan ; he writes as a partisan. Derek 
Bentley was hanged because he had 


consequences of cer he was doing. 
Over the fantastically involved story of 
Evans and Christie, whether Evans mur- 


confession was withdrawn ; and on 


Bristol with a hammer. He. was found 
guilty but insane and is now in Broad- 
moor. What Mr Silverman does is to 
underline a number of unsatisfactory 
features in the original 
investigation of Ware's 
to leave behind, no doubt intentionally, 
the not entirely novel suspicion that.on 
occasion the police do make 

can 


, 
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for capital punishment ? They say that 
it is. 

Capital punishment is a moral question 
and moral questions demand individual 
answers. This book is solid enough to 
be thought of as a supplement to the 
report of the Royal Commission and as 
such to be read. 


Diplomatic History 


THE ORIGINS OF THE WAR OF 1914, 

VOL. IL 

By Luigi Albertini. 

Oxford University Press. 727 pages. 63s. 
HIS is diplomatic history with a 
vengeance. Dr Massey’s translation 

of the late Senator Albertini’s second 

volume consists of 688 large pages 
devoted to the month between the 
assassination of the Archduke Francis 

Ferdinand and the Austrian general 

mobilisation. He who plods may read 

what A told B to say to C about D—and 
how B got it slightly wrong by accident 
or design. 

It must be said that, especially in the 
opening chapters on the planning, execu- 
tion and immediate aftermath of the 
assassination, Albertini reveals a narra- 
tive skill which some writers of detective 
fiction may well envy ; and throughout 
this work he has clearly been at great 
pains to get at the truth by squeezing 
the last ounce out of a comparative study 
of the complex mass of documents and 
by questioning surviving persons of the 
drama. He orders his material with skill 
and without rancour, but the result 
cannot be anything but intricate, and 
there are few self-contained incidents to 
relieve the reader. One such incident 
is, however, provided by the sudden 
death of the Russian Minister to Serbia, 
the result of a heart attack in the house 
of his Austrian colleague. The dead 
man’s daughter, summoned to the scene, 
went round sniffing in vases and carried 
off two cigarette ends to be tested for 
poison. The Russian Minister’s death 
had the incidental result of depriving 
the entente powers of senior representa- 
tives in Belgrade, since the British 
Minister was on leave and the French 
Minister was being changed. 

Albertini is careful to distinguish be- 
tween the origins of the war and the 
guilt of individuals for its outbreak, but 
for few of the actors involved has he 
much sympathy. Of the more prominent 
politicians only Tisza, the Hungarian 
Prime Minister, escapes condemnation 

_for either dishonesty or stupidity. While 

the principal of the central 

powers are the most heavily censured, 
others come in for severe criticism ; 
upon San Giuliano Albertini pours out 
the vials of wrath and contempt, and 

Grey (with all his ambassadors except 

Buchanan in St. Petersburg) is portrayed 

as betraying t 


scale. ? 
This exposure of human frailties is all 


the more depressing in a book of this 
kind, where the action of the drama is 
entirely moved by the deeds or omissions 
of the various characters. Other forces 
do not enter into Albertini’s scheme of 
the month of July, 1914. In his indict- 
ment Albertini doubly underlines the 
failure of nearly all concerned to realise 
that mobilisation meant war ; those who 
wanted at the last moment to put their 
policies into reverse had im fact already 
gone too far without realising the extent 
of their commitment. 


Tudor Political Thought 


POLITICAL THOUGHT IN’ ENG- 
LAND: TYNDALE TO HOOKER. 

By Christopher Morris. 

Oxford University Press. 220 pages. 6s. 


R MORRIS was faced with a 

particularly difficult task in writing 
this volume for the Home University 
Library. For although its achievements 
in other fields were rich and varied, 
Tudor England produced very little 
political theory im the strict sense. 
Hooker at the close of the period 
attempted the grand articulated treatise 
expounding fundamental principles, but 
he is the only thinker to whom Mr 
Morris is able to devote a whole chapter. 
Some have held that it was because 
Tudor rule was so successful that funda- 
mental principles were little discussed. 
Yet at the time that rule seemed much 
more precarious than it does in retro- 
spect, and as Mr Morris shows there was 
an abundance of political controversy 
and propaganda. Most of this discussion 
took the form of an appeal to precedent 
and not a systematic examination of 
principles. Mr Morris candidly recog- 
nises this; and he has been extremely 
successful in elucidating the political 
ideas of this period without over- 
simplifying them. To do this he has had 
to range widely, drawing his material 
from Parliamentary debates, sermons, 
pamphlets and poetry. 

Mr Morris gives coherence to his 
book by taking the impact of Protes- 
tantism on Tudor political thought as 
his main theme. He justifies this 
emphasis, mot merely because the 
religious issue bulked so large at the 
time, but because “ it was the Protestant 
religion which, m the end, did more 
than anything else to bar the way to 
despotism.” Yet Mr Morris at once 
goes on to stress that the immediate 
effects of the breach with Rome on 
political thought were very different and 
far less agreeably clearcut. Those who 
engineered the Henrician revolution 
were too anxious to disguise what was 
being done to produce theories of abso- 
hitism or divine right. Those genuinely 
concerned’ with religious reform oscil- 
lated uneasily between the claims of a 
godly prince and those of conscience. 
And throughout the period the ever 
present fear of anarchy or rebellion was 
expressed im endless variations on the 
theme of “degree, priority and place.” 
Respect for tradition and a preference 
for arguments which were persuasive 
rather than consistent combined to re- 
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strict the flights of thought. 

The range of Mr Morris’s. reading 
and his skill in selecting material make 
this a penetrating and highly readable 
survey, though it is of more value as a 
contribution to the understanding of the 
Tudor period tham as an important 
chapter in the general history of political 
thought. Sometimes he makes over- 
statements, as when he writes that “ the 
Reformation lifted English politics on 
to a higher plane,” or describes Shake- 
speare as “the greatest of all Tudor 
thinkers,” or suggests that Bishop Ponet 
had “outlined almost the whole of the 
Whig political philosophy more than 
two centuries before it came into its 
own.” And his plan has mearit that he 
has largely excluded from his survey 
those writings concerned with the func- 
tions of government, particularly in the 
economic and social spheres. But within 
his chosen limits Mr Morris has pro- 
duced an admirably compact, lively and 
often illuminating account. 


Endless Story 


THE STORY OF ENGLISH. 
By Mario Pei. 
Allen and Unwin. 381 pages. 21s. 


ROFESSOR MARIO PEI is already 

well known in the United States and 
elsewhere for two readable, lucid and 
scholarly works of popularisation: “The 
World’s Chief Languages” and — 
possessing a yet wider appeal—* The 
Story of Language.” 


SUPPOSE 
YOU WERE 
Sir Winston? 


What would you do? Well, whatever your 
decision, you c count on Facts and 
Figures on Current Affairs being presented 
to you in ship-shape order. 


As an intelligent citizen and voter you, too, 
need the Facts and References. That is why 
KEESING'’S was started (as far back as 
1931). That is also why so many Economist 
readers have become subscribers to this 
unique news-cum-reference service. 


Each week they receive by post a bulletin 
which is, in fact, the essential news, facts 
and figures of the world. The items are 
clearly arranged and there is a cumulative 
Index by which any item, whether it be on 
Politics, Ecomomics, Social Questions, etc., 
can be instantly turned up. A special loose- 
leaf Binding Case is supplied, making 
reference simplicity itself. 





reference, it is as often used for leisured 
reading. 
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in “ The Story of English” he shows 
himself one of the modern school of 
writers upon that ever-changing subject. 
He does not regard slang as a sin nor 
colloquialism as a social error nor a 
dialect as something essentially different 
from a language. He respects the past 
but refuses to allow it to drown the 
present or to stifle the future. Indeed, 
he divides this book into three parts, 
on Past, Present, and Future. “The 
Present” includes such chapters as 
“The Geography of English,” “On the 
Border-Line of Language” and “ The 
Genius of the Language.” “The 
Future,” so far from being merely vatic, 
includes an excellent chapter on “ The 
Teaching of English.” In both parts, he 
often refers to the past, so that the book 
says more about the history of English 
than might at first appear. 

“The Past” is the most compact of 
the three divisions. Here, necessarily, 
the author is much indebted to such 
British scholars as Skeat, Sweet, Bradley, 
Craigie, Wrenn, Potter (but “ What! no 
Wyld ?”) and to such Americans as 
‘McKnight, Sapir, Baugh, Robertson, 
Kurath, Mathews (but neither Logan, 
Pearsall Smith nor Sturtevant) and to 
such European scholars as Jespersen and 
Zachrisson. 

In short, Professor Pei has performed 
his very difficult task with knowledge, 
skill and tact. If, in the chapter on 
“The Genius of the Language,” he 
understates his case, he does so for the 
best of reasons: he knows that the 
public knows that he well knows that 








yourself... 


Almost certainly, you will be able 
tc save yourself a great deal of 
time and trouble if you apply first 
to us for books on economics 
and on the political and 

secial sciences. We make no 

claim te infallibility. Yet, 
mevitably, a bookshop reflects the 
interests of its clients. Our 

chents include Universities, 
Government Departments, libraries, 
banks, learned bodies—and 

learned men. Their discriminating 
custom has enabled us to build 

up a stock, and a service, that we 
are told is unrivalled in its field. 


Mail orders receive the personal attention 


of the Manager. 


The Eeonomists’ 
Bookshop 


11-12 Clements Inn Pa 
Aldwych, London, W.C.2. 











English is the richest and most flexible 
of living languages. 


South-American Travel 
Tale 


THE LAND OF THREE WORLDS. 
By Everild Young. 


Andrew Melrose. 256 pages. 18s. 
HIS book is written with sym- 
pathy which is free from 


sentimentality and imagination without 
flights of fancy. The author is an 
experienced traveller, blessed with the 
sort of courage that weighs and accepts 
risks in awareness and without fanfare. 
Perhaps, in the beginning, she betrays a 
certain smugness in contrasting her own 
eager receptivity with the torpid in- 
difference of “other passengers ” whom 
she had “no inclination to imitate” ; 
she overlooks in her enthusiasm the 
inevitable difference in outlook between 
those escaping for a brief respite from 
servitude to nature in the raw, and those 
making an exciting visit terminable at 
will. She also exaggerates somewhat the 
prevalence of people who suppose that 
Bolivar and San Martin were Indians 
and that Peruvians wear feathers in their 
hair ; but, once she is among people who 
are living and working in the isolation 
of mountains or forest, Miss Young 
becomes the objective chronicler of 
arduous lives caught in an overwhelming 
environment. 

The book is divided into four sections. 
“The Coast” deals with sophisticated 
and cosmopolitan cities set in macabre 
landscape against the background of 
the Andes, and permeated by the 
splendours of past civilisations. “ The 
Sierra” describes various ventures into 
the mountains: drives in inadequate 
vehicles over the highest motor road in 
the continent to inspect the highest 
smelting plant in the world, or journeys 
along perilous tracks to tiny market 
towns tucked away in a seemingly un- 
attainable fastness. “The Mofitana” 
shows us the jungle stretching from the 
eastern foothills to the Atlantic coast. 
Here, small sporadic settlements of 


Indians go their way in a seclusiofi that is‘ 


mcreasingly threatened by the white man, 
who, with ineradicable faith in progress, 
pursues them with. feats. of road 
engineering and dogged indoctrination 
with scientific agricultural method. The 
last part of the book tells of the author’s 
journey, alone except for two fortuit- 
ously acquired guides, on a raft down 
the Aguaytia river, and her three days’ 
tramp through rain sodden jungle back 
to her base. 


Her descriptions are masterly. She 
accepts the trials of heat, cold, sickness, 
delays, squalor and pain with philosophy 
and humour; and she appreciates the 
rapid strides made in development in 
spite of the inherent lack of initiative 
resulting from centuries of ddémination 
by Inca and Spanish totalitarian systems. 

The illustrations are excellent, and 
would be adequate if only Miss Young 
did not tantalise us with references to 
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the many colour films she took, which 
are not included, and if only they 
marched with ~ text ~ did not 
require a constant fluttering of pages to 
a the relevant one down. But—let i: 
be emphasised—among some forty-five 
photographs there is only one of the 
author—in her garden in England, 
where we salute and thank her. 


Well Met 


ENCOUNTER: A Monthly Review o/ 
Literature, the Arts and Politics. 


Secker and Warburg. 80 pages. 2s. 6d. 


H1E decline of the serious literary 

monthly has been lamented and 
explained often enough since Horizon 
followed Life and Letters and other 
more august titles into limbo. Social 
change has impoverished the class that 
was its natural consumer; those whom 
social change has enriched have other 
tastes, The serious weeklies and the 
literary supplements survive and thrive 
in the new conditions much as the four- 
teen-foot racing dinghy survives and 
thrives in a world which has willy-nilly 
scrapped the J-class yacht. No new 
Britannias will be commissioned ; is 
there really. scope for a full-sized, full- 
powered monthly devoted to literature, 
the arts and politics ? Not, certainly, if 
it only offers an enlarged version of exist- 
ing literary sections or supplements ; nor 
if it is intrinsically second-rate and 
secondhand ; nor yet if its excellence is 
that of an avant-garde raiding too far 
ahead of the main force. An appropriate 
scale of treatment, a basis.of opinion and 
taste wide enough to escape cliquiness 
but unified enough to generate an 
authentic voice, a certain difficult balance 
between novelty and continuity—these 
are essential specifications for success, 
or a chance of success. 


Encounter should have a good chance. 
It is internationally based, with Mr 
Stephen Spender and Mr Irving Kristol 
as its editors and the Congress for 
Cultural Freedom as sponsor. Its first 
number contains—in addition to some 
eachanting extracts from the diary of 
Virginia Woolf—articles and essays by 
Denis de Rougemont, Albert Camus, and 
Christopher Isherwood ; a penetrating 
“Postscript” on the Rosenberg case by 
an American writer, Leslie A. Fiedler, 
of whom the country ought to hear much 
more ; s, splendidly characteristic, 
by Dr Edith Sitwell and Mr Day Lewis ; 
a range of book reviews which shows 
what perceptive and intelligent criticism 
can do when released from the thousand- 
word (or more often six-hundred-word) 
trammels of the weeklies; and other 
good things. Its tone is serious without 
Pharisaism and civilised without pre- 
ciosity ; and it gives the reader quantity 
as well as quality for his half-crown. In 
fact, it is a periodical to be bought for 
personal satisfaction and not out of a 
sense of cultural duty; and when one has 
said that one has said a good deal about 
its prospects of survival as a permanent 
feature of the literary scene. _.. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London. 
Those items which are written in the 
United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 


the editorial staff in London. 





The Little Conventions 


Washington, D.C. 

HEN the Democrats decided to have a little rally 

in Chicago to welcome Mr Adlai Stevenson home 
from his trip round the world and to use the occasion as 
an excuse for one of those $100-a-head dinners which can 
help so much towards the reduction of overdrafts, they had 
no intention of starting the midterm election campaign so 
early. . But everything conspired to provide the kind of 
publicity that gave the meeting national, rather than local, 
importance There was nothing much else happening at 
the moment ; the President 
was still on holiday in Colo- 
rado. So stories of impend- 
ing quarrels were written, 
Southern Governors were 
encouraged to announce that 
they were travelling north 
to “have a showdown” 
about the loyalty oath, which 
was exacted last year in an 
attempt to keep the waver- 
ing South in line, and the 
claims of various gentlemen 
to the chairmanship of the 
National Committee, from 
which, it was said, Mr 
Stephen Mitchell was going 
to be ejected, were can- 
vassed at length. 

Then the Republicans, 
who had arranged a minor 
regional women’s meeting 
later in the week, began to 
envy the opposition their 
headlines and started to in- 
flate their own gathering into 
a conference. And, before 
anybody knew quite how or 
why it had happened, the 
battle lines were drawn, pre- 
liminary plans for the con- 
duct of next year’s campaign were drafted and, almost 
imperceptibly, the President moved from the role of national 
leader, immune from attack, to that of a political leader 
who would be fair game, along with his party. When a 
Southerner, Senator Olin Johnston of South Carolina, began 
referring to President Eisenhower as “Alibi [ke “ it was 
clear that» the short breathing-space between American 
elections was over. 





“ Again—Already 2?” 





The Democrats; in the opinion of most observers, had 
the better of the week. For a party which seldom meets 
without a row between its two wings it had an unusually 
harmonious time. Old enemies were meeting with new 
friendship in their eyes and slapping each other on the 
back ; Mr Truman was everybody’s hero ; nobody chal- 
lenged Mr Stevenson’s leadership of the party ; North and 
South were both equally desirous of sweeping the loyalty 
oath under the carpet; and Mr Mitchell got $25,000 a 
year, paid back to January Ist, instead of the sack. More 
important, perhaps, the 
Democrats, even if the con- 
fidence which they managed 
to instil into each other 
seemed rather synthetic, or 
at best exaggerated, got 
through their meeting with- 
out giving the enemy any 
ammunition. 

The Republicans were 
not so fortunate. A field 
organiser for their Con- 
gressional Campaign Com- 
mittee, while giving the 
ladies a few hints on tactics, 
told them not to hold their 
meetings at the country club 
but to “meet the women 
on the other side of the 
tracks with five dirty-faced 
children.” This self-portrait 
of Republican womanhood, 
painted in the same colours 
which the Democrats delight 
to use every four years, must 
be worth, Mr Joseph Harsch 
estimated, a million dollars 
to the Democratic National 
Committee. 

The main speaker, Senator 
Ferguson of Michigan, had 
been given a speech specially prepared for him by the 
Republican National Committee, which he proceeded to 
deliver, apparently unaware that the arrows he was aiming 
at Mr Stevenson were burying themselves instead in Mr 
Dulles, who had, at the United Nations the day before, 
adopted all the positions which had encouraged the 
Senator’s ghost writer, in a fine frenzy of originality, to 
call Mr Stevenson an “ appeaser.” 


Herblock in the Washington Post 
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Meanwhile, the Secretary of Agriculture was in Wiscon- 
sin speaking to a large audience of farmers. The New 
York Times reported that 

somewhat extraordinary precautions for an occasion of this 

kind were taken. A fence had been erected in a perimeter 

about 25 feet from the speaker’s platform and, shortly 
before Mr Benson was to speak, an additional barrier of 
barbed wire and steel posts was put up 15 feet outside 

the first fence. Uniformed state police patrolled the 1o- 

foot-wide “no-man’s land” between the fences. 

Mr Benson, who in the past has been critical of high 
supports for farm prices, is not popular with farmers at 
a time when prices are falling. But the unknown organiser 
of these precautions exaggerated the discontent. 

Nevertheless, the Republicans are said to be considerably 
disturbed by some soundings they have taken recently in 
the middle western farm states. If their findings resemble 
the results of a poll taken at the Minnesota State Fair and 
published by Mr Marquis Childs, they have every reason 
to be disturbed. As might be expected, the President fared 
better than Congress: 71 per cent of those questioned said 
that Congress was doing a bad job and only 32.5 per cent 
thought that the President was. But it is Congress which 
must be elected next year and Republican candidates will 
not have his coat-tails to ride on this time. 


The Democrats, who have been taking the same kind of 
soundings with the same kind of results settled down in 
Chicago to making the most of their opponents’ indecision 
over agricultural policies, Moreover, they were able, 
thanks to Mr Durkin’s retirement from the Cabinet and 
his well-publicised reasons for going, to feel confident at 
last that labour was back in their ranks in full force. And 
they could use the knowledge that the Administration is 
considering a sales tax—an injudicious admission by the 
Secretary of the Treasury unless he has already made up 
his mind to ask for one—as further evidence that a big 
business administration was only concerned with the for- 
tunes of the rich. All in all, they had a happy time. 


* 


But it is a little early for the Democrats to be as confi- 
dent as they pretend to be about the result of elections 
which will not be held for more than a year. Issues which 
look good today, and which give every promise of looking 
even better, could disappear by next summer. For example, 
thirty-six hours after Mr Stevenson had given his party a 
splendid exhibition of how to be bipartisan in foreign affairs 
without forgoing the right to criticise, Mr Dulles stole his 
thunder and proclaimed that he, too, believed in flexibility 
and the value of negotiation. If the Secretary of the 
Treasury drops all idea of a sales tax the memory of its 
frustrated life will not be a very potent weapon for the 
opposition. 

It is admittedly hard to see what the Administration can 
do about labour except to wave it goodbye. But much may 
happen on the agricultural front. The House Committee 
on Agriculture is busily touring the country in search of a 
new policy and there is no doubt that, if it can find one 
which promises to make the farmers forgive the President 


and forget his Secretary of Agriculture, Mr Benson, the 
Administration will embrace it with joy. 


But that week in Chicage proved one thing which may 
grow progressively more important: that in power the 
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Republicans are as divided as the Democrats ever were. 
In opposition, the Democrats, North and South, right and 
left, can join in denouncing the failures of the Administra 
tion. The Republican ladies of the Middle West, on the 
other hand, judging from the fact that over half of those 
assembled signed a petition in favour of the Bricker Amend- 
ment, which the President is trying to defeat because it 
would cripple his power to conduct foreign affairs, have 
become no more receptive of Mr Eisenhower’s ideas than 
they were when they were trying to nominate Senator Ta‘t. 
It may well be that the chasm that divides the two wings 
of the Republican party is every bit as deep and as wide 
as that which divides the Democrats, and it may also be 
that a greater. proportion of active Republicans are to be 
found on the right bank of the chasm. 





American Notes 


New Chief Justice 


N raising Mr Earl Warren to the Chief Justiceship, 
] perhaps the most important appointment in his gift, Mr 
Eisenhower is reaffirming his own position in the middle 
of the road. Mr Warren would not now be in the third 
term of his governorship of the theoretically Democratic 
State of California unless he had had support throughout 
his political career from members of both parties, and on 
most issues he and the President think very much the same 
way. Apart from his political position, his relative youth— 
he is 62—and his robust health are important qualifications 
for a lifetime appointment in which continuity of service 
is desirable. Although he has never been a judge he has 
the benefit of the wide legal experience he gained as attorney 
general of his state ; and it says most for his immense reputa- 
tion for personal integrity and administrative ability that 
the President should have made the appointment during the 
Congressional recess, in the confident expectation that it 
will subsequently be confirmed by the Senate. George 
Washington is the only President who has done this before 
with the Chief Justiceship, and he received such a rebuke 
that none of his successors until now has ventured to do it 
again. 

The Supreme Court will therefore open on Monday with 
a full complement of nine members ; and it looks as though 
the new Chief Justice’s mature political wisdom may be 
called in aid more than once in the course of a strenuous 
term. The most important decision awaiting the Court is 
on whether the fourteenth amendment to the constitution 
forbids racial segregation in the elementary schools in the 
South. This decision was put off from last June, when the 
justices showed themselves fully aware of the politically 
explosive implications of the issue. They called for more 
arguments about the intentions of the framers of the 
amendment and about what the Court itself would need to 
do to carry out any new finding against segregation. 

Meanwhile in California the succession goes automatically 
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to the Lieutenant Governor, Mr Goodwin Knight, for the 
remaining fifteen months of Mr Warren’s term. This 
should give Mr Knight a good start in the struggle for 
power that will inevitably follow the withdrawal of the 
jominating personality of Mr Warren. 


War on the Waterfront? 


“He dock strike that has broken out in New York is 
| likely to prove a final invitation to the violence that 
has been threatening on the waterfront since the leading 
dockers’ union, the International Longshoreman’s Associa- 
tion, was expelled from the American Federation of Labour 
at its recent annual convention. The union had completely 
failed to convince anyone that it was capable of cleansing 
itself of the crime and corruption that had been brought 
home to it by one inquiry after another ; and the AFL was 
therefore driven back on organising a rival union to capture 
its membership. 

In this situation Mr Joseph Ryan, the ILA’s lifetime 
president, has been striving desperately to retain his union’s 
status as the official representative of the dockers by obtain- 
ing a new contract from the shipping companies to replace 
the one that expired at midnight on Wednesday. Despite 
the pressure of public opinion, the companies were strongly 
induced to reach an agreement with him by memories of the 
strike of 1951, which arose from inter-union warfare and 
caused them crippling loss. But they were not prepared to 
accept his final demand for ten cents an hour more in wages 
and three cents more in payments to the dockers’ welfare 
fund, particularly as he ignored their own stipulation that 
an arbitrator should be appointed to decide disputes about 
the interpretation of the contract. The ILA, which had 
already retreated from an initial demand for a total increase 
of 60 cents an hour, dared not retreat further. So work 
ceased with the old contract, and Mr Ryan, who had been 
under fire from his rivals in the union for making such 
large concessions, retired to hospital for “ observation.” 

Meanwhile the AFL leaders, who are under ‘no illusion 
that turning the ILA out of the convention hall in St Louis 
is the same thing as turning it out of the docks in New York, 
have already taken the offensive. Mr Hall of the seamen’s 
union and Mr Beck of the lorry drivers, who are among the 
temporary leaders of the new dockers’ union, are providing 
it with recruiting agents from among their own members. 
For the moment they are concentrating on Brooklyn, the 
domain of Mr Anthony (“ Tough Tony”) Anastasia, the 
ILA’s most formidable boss, and few would care now to 
contradict the prediction that some men will soon be 
“taking a long walk on a short pier.” 

The reliance which Mr Meany, the president of the ALF, 
must place on Mr Beck and his lorry drivers in conducting 
this campaign will probably make it more difficult for him 
to curb their own empire-building proclivities. These are 
now the principal obstacles both to the peaceful settlement 
of jurisdictional disputes within the federation, for which 
4 new council of union presidents has been set up, and to the 
success of the no-raiding agreement with the Congress of 
Industrial Organisations. This was ratified by the AFL’s 
convention, but two-thirds of the delegates were absent at 
the time and it still has to be signed by the individual unions 
before it comes into effect. 


Depression in Washington 


W HATEVER the signs of a recession now coming to the 
American economy as a whole there have been 
plenty of signs of one throughout this year in Washington. 
Gross sales by department stores have gone up in the coun- 
try as a whole, but in the capital they are down by five per 
cent. Credit is more difficult to come by, foreclosures on 
housing property have doubled since last year and, instead 
of a chronic shortage of houses, there are signs everywhere 
offering them to let or for sale. All this is the result of 
the high proportion of civil servants in the city’s population 
and from no one knowing which jobs the government is 
in the course of its economy drive going to get rid of next. 

In August the Internal Revenue Service was struck. A 
thousand jobs, filled by tax experts some of whom had been 
working there for most of their lives, disappeared without 
trace. A $6} million cut in its budget had forced the 
agency to put into effect an old plan for transferring most 
of its assessment and enforcement work to the regional 
offices, and from now on only major policy decisions will 
be taken in Washington. While there is, for once, a good 
deal of sympathy for the tax collectors, the most indignation 
has been aroused by the way Mr Stassen has been cutting 
the cloth of his Foreign Operations Administration to suit 
its rather small budget. To help him in this task he made 
his staff sit down to a number of aptitude tests, assessing 
both their knowledge and judgment. The marks awarded 
were supposed to be only one factor in deciding who was 
to go, but civil servants, unconvinced of the fairness of the 
method even by the announcement that Mr Stassen had 
taken a test himself and passed, complained bitterly at being 
“ Stassenated ” in a way peculiarly wounding to the amour 
propre. 


Tax Hero Unsung 


OLD water has been poured from several directions on 
€; the attempt of Mr Beardsley Ruml, the economist 
who fathered pay-as-you-go income tax, to equip the 
United States with a pay-as-you-go budget. This must be 
rather disappointing to a man who had come as the bearer 
of good tidings. He had told a Treasury, which was cast- 
ing around for new ways of bridging its deficit, that there 
was no deficit to bridge; and a Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives, which had been 
listening to long tales of woe about the “ inequities” of 
indirect taxation, that all indirect taxes, except those on 
petrol, tobacco and alcohol, could be dropped. All that 
was needed to work this miracle was a saving of $2 billion 
through greater efficiency and economy, and a change to 
the methods of accounting normally used in private 
business. 

Mr Ruml considérs that the budget, as at present drawn 
up, is a meaningless collection of figures, because it includes 
under expenditure $6 billion devoted to capital items and 
fails to include under revenue $4 billion of surplus income 
from the special taxes imposed to create trust funds for 
old-age pensions, ex-servicemen’s insurance and a special 
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pension scheme for railway workers. Under his plan 
this surplus would be counted as part of the general 
revenue. On the other hand the capital items would be 
kept completely separate, so that the same kind of account- 
ing distinction would be made that Sir Stafford Cripps 
aimed at when he introduced his “alternative classifica- 
tion” into the British budget statement. 

But Mr Ruml goes a stage further by arguing that only 
the current expenses of government need to be covered by 
revenue from taxation. Capital expenditure would be 
covered entirely by private saving. The loans would be 
raised by special “ authorities,” which would be set up to 
build public works and atomic energy plants. These autho- 
rities would possess revenues derived from charges to the 
public or from sales and leases to government departments, 
and would pay off the loans over a period of years. Simi- 
larly, the government would borrow when acquiring dis- 
posable assets, such as farm products taken over in the 
course of price support operations, housing mortgages, and 
loans for the expansion of small businesses. Only the cost 
of administration and of liquidation at a loss would be met 
out of taxation. 

Despite its glittering attractions, the new Ruml plan has 
been laid by the Secretary of the Treasury austerely on 
one side, as a device to conceal rather than reduce Federal 
spending. The Ways and Means Committee has likewise 
been admonished by one of its.senior members, Senator 
Byrd of Virginia, to have no truck with a scheme that would 
create “a paradise for political spenders.” 


The Surplus Counter 


MERICAN agricultural surpluses are likely to appear on 
European tables, and perhaps Asian and African 

ones, after November 1st, by grace of the Mutual Security 
Act. When it was extended, the President was empowered 
to use up to $250 million of aid funds to finance the sale 
of surpluses to friendly countries. Sale will be made for 
local currencies, 
which the United 
States may use to 
buy strategic 
materials, arma- 
ménts or services 
for the use of the 
Atlantic alliance, or 
lend to third coun- 
tries which are short 
of foreign exchange 
to expand trade, or 
lend back to the pur- 
chasing countries to 
enable them to 


expand production. 
What has held up this nibble at the mountain of American 


surpluses, now valued at $2.6 billion, is the difficulty of 
making sure that the new transactions, which are to take 
place at world prices, are all in addition to normal purchases 
from the United States and other friendly countries. The 
American Farm Bureau Federation, which has been the 
moving spirit behind the scheme, believes that, if the govern- 
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ment had moved more rapidly, India, for example, insicaq 
of buying a million tons of wheat from the Soviet Union, 
might have bought it from American stocks. But although 
wheat, maize, cotton and cottonseed will all be displayed on 
the surplus counter, it is thought that sales of beef may be 
the easiest to arrange to western Europe, where the con- 
sumption of cereals cannot be greatly increased. 

The Secretary of Agriculture will be relieved if foreigy ers 
can help Americans eat their way through the beef surp!us. 
The government has already bought about 100 million 
pounds of beef, and has promised to buy as much again to 
steady the price of cattle, which this summer was 40 per 
cent lower than it was last year. Retail prices have fal!cn, 
too, and Americans are eating more beef, but they hive 
not fallen as far as cattle prices, and indignant livestock 
raisers have demanded, and obtained, an investigation of 
the profits of middlemen. The problem is one of ovcr- 
production, but it has been made worse because live cattle, 
whose prices are not supported by the government, musi 
eat feed whose price is. Pig-keepers have been more 
prudent ; they have cut back production and seen their 
prices soar. Spam, it is certain, will not be included in 


the bargains offered by the Foreign Operations Adminis- 
tration. 


Small Man’s Aid 


HE Reconstruction Finance Corporation, which staricd 
life as a temporary device of President Hoover's {o: 
propping up banks and railway companies during the 
depression, and which has since made 63,000 loans to 
industry totalling $10 billion, is at last fading away. Since 
the end of last month it has had no power to make fresh 
loans, and between now and the end of June, when it gocs 
out of existence altogether, it will be trying to sell off its 
$700 million worth of assets: business loans, securities, and 
properties, including an Alaskan gold-mine, on which it has 
had to foreclose. Anything that is left in June will be 
taken over by the Treasury. 

Although the RFC dies, one aspect of its work—the 
provision of help for small business—lives on. Congress : 
unfailing regard for the interests of the small man remains 
well-grounded on political realities so long as threc- 
quarters of all firms still employ less than four people. A 
business is small by definition of the Department of Com- 
merce if it is a manufacturing plant employing less than « 
hundred workers, a wholesale firm with under $200,000 
in annual sales, or a retail store or catering establishment 
whose sales or receipts do not go above $50,000 a year. 
These standards have been changed several times in th- 
past, and are about to be reviewed again. Firms that find 
themselves inside any new definition, consider themselves 
good risks, and yet cannot get the capital they need if they 
are to expand, will be able to apply after the end of the 
month to a new Small Business Administration. 

Even here, though, the government is keeping itself 2: 
much out of business as it decently can. The Adminis- 
trator, Mr Mitchell, with a revolving fund of only $55 
million at his disposal, cannot go beyond a loan of $150,00¢, 
maturing in ten years or less, to any one firm, and js placing 
most reliance on the creation of “local pools of credit.” 
similar to those already operating in Maine and Massa- 
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If nature is kind, a man may live in health | 

; 

to a hundred years, a tree to a tho isand., 
Man’s knowledge of the chemistry of health 
is increasing. Through science man is gradually 
making nature kinder and more predictable. 
Fisons are in the business of chemicals. 
Their main manufacture over the 
last hundred years has been 
chemical fertilizers to enrich the soil. 

‘ 


But they make chemicals 
for medicine and industry, too. 
Fisotis contribute to Britain’s harvests, 


health and wealth. 
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Many people throughout the world rely 
on The Hanover’s complete banking facil- 
ities when doing business or traveling in 
foreign countries. 





THE HANOVER BANK 
(incorporated with Limited Liability in U. S. A.) 
LONDON . .. 7 Princes Street, E.C.2 
NEW YORK... 70 Broadway 
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THERE ARE 
BIG NEW 
MARKETS 
IN CANADA 


for men who 
move FAST! 





HE MEN who are developing Canada’s riches have 
never let distance mean a loss of time or of the 
personal touch. They think in terms of flying hours. 
And remember, the flying time between London or 
Prestwick and Montreal by a TCA Skyliner is less 
than between many Canadian cities. Canadians want 
you over there to talk business—and they like you to 
come by Canada’s own Air Line. 
AIR FREIGHT—Ask TCA about fast delivery of 
goods across the Atlantic to anywhere in Canada. 
Book with your Travel Agent via TCA’s Trans- Atlantic 
Tourist Service. TCA links you with all Canada and 
major U.S. cities. 


ere of Canada’s huge 
wheat harvest is stored 
in this grain elevator at Port 
Colborne, on the Great 
Lakes waterway. You can 


be in the heart of the 
MAPLE LEAF SERVICE 


wheat belt in 7 hours by 
TCA from Montreal. 


KNOW YOUR CANADAP 
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chusetts. The government would then participate in loans 
largely contributed to by local banks, businesses and lend- 
ing institutions. There is still considerable uncertainty 
about the rates of interest at which government loans will 
be obtainable, an uncertainty that was not lessened last 
week when the Loan Policy Board, on which Mr Mitchell 
sits with the Secretaries of Commerce and the Treasury, 
issued a statement that the rate would be 6 per cent, and 
then immediately withdrew it. 

The new agency is also taking over the work of the 
Small Defence Plants Administration, which has acted as 
in official lobby within the government for small firms 
yvanting defence contracts. Mr. Mitchell will need all his 
powers of persuasion if these are not to be squeezed out 
»y the present tendency to concentrate military orders on 
1 few large suppliers. 


Bankers Vindicated 


rT HE six-year-old suit of-the federal government against 
] seventeen of the country’s largest investment banking 
irms has been ignominiously dismissed. Judge Medina, 
who listened for almost three years to the prosecution, has 
concluded that it had not even a prima facie case and threw 
yut the suit “on the merits and with prejudice.” Such a 
verdict prevents the government from bringing another 
similar actions except in the unlikely circumstance of its 
taking, and winning, an appeal to the Supreme Court. 

The judge’s final opinion, which is expected to run to 
s00 or 600 pages and to provide a unique guide to the 
business of floating securities, on which he has been forced 
to become an expert, will not be published for a fortnight 
or so. But in his preliminary memorandum Judge Medina 
declares that he found no such combination, conspiracy or 
agreement as the government alleged to lie behind the 
group’s control of the issuance of nearly 70 per cent of all 
securities offered between 1938 and 1947. He found no 
substance, either, in the government’s charge, which he 
called the “ guts.of the case,” that investment bankers con- 
:pired to respect each others’ traditional preserves, and that 
this worked to the disadvantage both of corporatiofs issuing 
securities and the investors who bought them. Bankers 
will regret only that the syndicate method of floating new 
issues Was not given a similar certificate of immunity from 
further prosecution. At the last moment the government 
attempted to add a charge that the practice of price-fixing 
by underwriting associates during the period of distribution 
was, in itself, a violation of the anti-trust law. This the 
judge refused to permit, apparently on the grounds that it 
constituted a separate case and would increase the already 
heavy burden on the defendants. 


This has been heavy enough, particularly in view of the 
fact that the defence was never even called upon to produce 
its case: costs come to over $5,000,000 for the defendants 
and about half that for the government. The suit was a 


hold-over from the period of the Fair Deal and had its roots 
in the-suspicions of bigness, particularly where money was 
concerned, which produced the arraignment of the invest- 
ment bankers by the Temporary National Economic Com- 
mittee in 1938 and 1940. The official climate has now 
changed ; the American Bankers Association can hold its 
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annual meeting in Washington for the first. time since 1934 
and be assured of a welcome. But the most obdurate New 
Dealer must concede that the collapse of what was probably 
the longest and most expensive anti-trust suit in history is 
an argument for more careful preparation in the anti-trust 
division, and a justification of the steps now being taken to 
reduce the amount of anti-trust litigation by helping 
businessmen to understand and obey the law and seeking 
agreements out of court whenever possible. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The Treasury now expects to be able to avoid calling a 
special session of Congress to raise the federal debt ceiling 
above its present $275 billion. In spite of the fact that the 
September tax collections have been a little smaller. than 
expected, the Treasury will try to “scrape by” until the end 
of the year, rather than renew such an unpopular request. 


Just before Congress adjourned the Senate rejected a: 


Treasury appeal to raise the limit by $15 billion. 
* 


Although gleeful Democrats seized on reports that a 
Republican party official, Mr Warren Stephenson, who 
worked on the inaugural committee, had tried to sell his 
services, for 4 per cent of-any contracts he~secured, as an 
intermediary between .an’ armaments firm and the Navy 
Department, no one but Mr Stephenson himself has 
incurred any blame, The firm promptly reported the matter 
to the Navy, and a House Armed Services subcommittee, 
which interviewed Mr Stephenson, to find out where he had 
received secret information about contracts, discovered that 
it came, not from any government official, but from con- 
versations overhead in the.Pentagon snack bar. 


* . 


One of the major film companies has released the first 
film made in CinemaScope, “ The. Robe,” which is setting 
attendance records in. New. York. . Using the process 
invented by Professor Chretien of France, which its sponsors 
hope will provide an effective answer to television, the film 
is thrown on an exceptionally wide screen, and doés not 
require the audience to wear spectacles. CinemaScope is 
also. being used for animated cartoons. by the Disney 
Studios ; a. ten minute short on musical instruments. has 
been completed for showing.with “ The Robe,” and a full 
length cartoon. feature is now in production. 


* 


It is understood that Mr Truman has been saved about 
$170,000 by a ruling of the tax bureau that the $600,600 
which, it is reported, he is-to receive for his memoirs, may 
be spread over a six-year period for tax purposes. He will 
pay about $332,000 instead of the $502,000 which would 
have been exacted if the income had been treated as the 
earnings of a single year.~ New ‘legislation prevents Mr 
Truman from profiting from Mr Eisenhower’s example ; 
“ Crusade in Europe,” for which the General received 
$635,000, was taxed as a long-term capital gain at a rate of 
25 per cent. | 
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The World Overseas 





Mr Stassen on East-West Trade 


MERICAN legislators seem to have a genius for 
4 inventing the most awkward, embarrassing and 
unworkable laws. Representative Battle’s Mutual Defence 
Assistance Centrol Act of 1951 is an outstanding example. 
The purpose of this Act is to give the President power to 
suspend economic, military, or technical assistance from 
any country that sells strategic goods to the Communist 
bloc. How fortunate it is that under the discreet and 
sensible direction of Mr Harold Stassen (and his pre- 
decessor, Mr Harriman) there has never been occasion to 
wield this crude weapon. Indeed in admitting that “ it 
cannot be used lightly” Mr Stassen, in his third semi- 
annual report to Congress, recognises the folly of trying 
to coerce allies by the use of threats. On the whole, 
America’s allies have played the game, and on the infre- 
quent occasions when lapses have occurred, the President 
has felt able to use his mandatory power to grant dispen- 
sation. But there are at least as many critics at home as 
there are abroad, and Senator McCarthy is not alone in 
condemning the supposedly soft policy of America towards 
its wicked allies. Thus in preparing his report Mr Stassen 
nad to take into account not only the susceptibilities of 
America’s friends abroad, but also the charges of the critics 
at home. The case is skilfully presented. 

A chapter is devoted to exploding myths about East-West 
trade. Apparently there are people in the United States 
who are convinced that America’s perfidious allies are doing 
a roaring trade in strategic goods through the iron curtain. 
The report firmly rejects this fairy tale. Mr Stassen is 
apparently well satisfied with the machinery set up in Paris 
to co-ordinate controls and provide a forum for continuing 
international consultation about them, He speaks of a 
remarkable though “little-known story of international 
co-operation” which lies behind the strengthening of 
strategic trade controls. Of course there are weak points, 
but these have been steadily plugged by such means as 
the Import Certificate Delivery Verification (ICDV), the 
expanded shipping controls, and the measures to control 
goods in transit. 

Again addressing himself mainly to the critics at home, 
Mr Stassen explains that non-strategic trade with the Com- 
munists “is not necessarily harmful to the West.” Indeed, 
if on balance there is a net advantage to the free world 
it is Most important thar this trade should continue. “ To 


try to force a stoppage of all East-West commerce would 
be precisely the wrong way to assure peace in the world.” 
As Senator McCarthy and his sympathisers are likely to 


dispute just this point, it would have been advisable | 
develop the argument further. 

For overseas consumption the repert deals adequate), 
with the myth of the great lost markets in the Eas 
Though, no doubt, the policy of self-sufficiency in th: 
Soviet bloc is one cause of the decline in East-West trade. 
it is rather surprising that the report does not discuss th 
apparent retreat from this policy in recent months. At 
present a major hindrance to East-West trade is the 
classic question of comparative. costs: But the report is 
right in exploding the propaganda myth that trade with 
the Communist bloc is strangled’ by the strategic controls. 
There is ample scope for the expansion of non-strategic 
trade, and the items embargoed are on the whole selected 
with sense and discrimination. 

It is a pity that the report left unshaken one very preva- 
lent myth: that the controls were forced on to the free 
world by American pressure. That the Battle Act lends 
itself to that interpretation is regrettable ; but the fact 
remains that the various countries independently decided 
in their own interest to restrict the movement of strategic 
goods to a potential enemy. After all, Britain in 1947— 
before the Marshall dollars started to flow, and years before 
the Battle Act—had started to control the shipment of 
military materials to Communist countsies. As for ship- 
ments to China, Britain (and 44 other nations) voluntarily 
agreed fo the United Nations resolution embargoing 
strategic goods, and many countries had on their own accord 
previously banned this trade... 

To enliven the report, or perhaps to emphasise the diffi- 
culty of enforcing controls (and the diligence of the enforce- 
ment agencies) a selection of case histories is included. 
There are some fascinating stories: of a “man called 
Magura” who cloaked his illegal operations in strategic 
goods under his diplomatic immunity as Rumanian com- 
mercial attaché in Berne; of a “ frogman smuggler ” attach- 
ing bags of tool-bits to the hull of the Hongkong-Macao 
ferry-boat ; of a whole boring and turning mill being 
switched from one destination to another until finally aboard 
12 flat-cars it rolled into Hungary. There are. other still 
more fantastic tales of smugglers and forgers: there is even 
a character called Peter Pan, but sadly no Wendy or 
Tinkerbell. 

In a chapter dealing with the special problem of China, 
the report is less convincing—perhaps because of Senator 
McCarthy’s well-known antipathy to any trade with China 
at all. But the policy of non-strategic trade with China 
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does win nodding approval from Mr Stassen. Again, no 
doubt with the McCarthy report in mind, the report 
describes the “ helpful strides in shipping controls . . . made 
during the 6 months”; but it does not enter into this 
famous: controversy. Perhaps the most striking indication of 
policy comes into this section ; in discussing the embargo 
after the Korean truce the report is at pains to insist that 
no relaxation is contemplated, “ for winning an armistice on 
a single battleground does not mean that we have won peace 
in the world.” 

Sooner or later the whole question of the embargo will 
have to be re-examined. It is a pity, therefore, that Mr 
Stassen did not attempt to evaluate the broad effects of 
the policy. How effective has it been in hampering the 
Communist war machine ? What harm, if any, has been 
done to the economy of the free world ? What are the 
political consequences ? It is all too easy to lose sight of 
ihe ultimate purpose of the embargo which was designed 
io safeguard the-security of the West.. It was never intended 
to be a permanentmechanism. At some point in the future 
t will be necessary. te see which way the balance of advan- 
tage hes. It might then be advisable to toss in concessions 
on the embargo against corresponding concessions by the 
other side, 


Grievances of Italian 
Workers 


FROM OUR ROME CORRESPONDENT 


HE twenty-four hour token strike of September 24th 
is regarded by many observers in Rome as the most 
imposing trade union demonstration since the war. Over 
five million workers of all three trade union organisations 
Communist, Catholic and Social Democrat) came out. In 
the nerth the strike-was almost 100 per cent effective in the 
bigger factories and over 80 per cent in the others. Stripped 
to their essentials (the Italian pay-system is horribly 
complicated), the» workers’ demands are for a wage rise of 
0 t0 1§ per cemt. More token strikes followed ; and the 
farm hands (numbering two million) are to come out on 
October 5th, while the State employees are on the verge 
of registeting a public protest as well. As there is no pro- 
vision for arbitration in Italy and the government is unwill- 
ing, for the time being at least, to intervene, there seems 
little prospect of the deadlock being overcome. 
The industrialists justify their refusal even to start 
egotiations by pointing to the heavy additional burden 
they put it at about 250 million lire a year) the extra wages 
vould involve. They admit that the wealthier firms might 
be able. to shoulder such costs, but claim that the overall 
fect would be an increase in unemployment, a decline in 
nvestment, and inflation. In any case, they add, the 
vorkers’ share of net output has gone up from 56 per cent 
0 1938 to over 7O per cent in 1952. If you try to probe 
‘urther into the causes of industrial discontent, the indus- 
rialists will argue that the Communists are at the bottom 
f the trouble, that it is all Moscow’s doing and that, if 
verything is not perfect in Italy, that stems from its lack 
f colonies and raw materials and to its over-population. A 
loser examination, however—and there is remarkable 
nanimity ameng informed foreigners here on this point— 
suggests that the explanation lies elsewhere. 
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Basically it is to be sought in the-long standing weakness 


of the country’s middle class. There has never been a— 
revolution in Italy and it accordingly stilt bears the marks 


of its feudal past—a tendency towards paternalism in the 
best factories, towards. inefficiency in the worst ; a hatred 
of taxes ; a dependence on State support ; a desire to get 
rich quick ; an unwillingness te invest capital. with an 
expectation of a moderate return over a period of years ; 
and a concentration on luxury high cost, but also high 
profit, production. In agriculture and the state services, the 
relics of outworn systems are even strongez. 

The result inevitably is poverty made more intolerable 
by the sharp contrasts in living standards. A fifth of all 
families has an income of {£10 a month, two thirds have 
about £30 and the rest have £60 or over. The per caput 
intake of calories has remained at roughly the same level as 
in 1911 and is far down in the scale of European countries. 
Conversely, the proportion of carbohydrates to other foods, 
which has also been stationary since 1911, is unusually 
high—6§ per cent. In spite of blocked rents and increased 
wages, food accounts for 65 per cent of the average working 
family’s bill. The situation is particularly bad in the 
predominantly agricultural south, where sugar, butter and 
meat are practically unknown. It is made worse by the 
reliance of the fiscal system on indirect taxation, which falls 
specially heavily on such items as sugar and coffee. It has 
been calculated that, to earn a pound of coffee, an Italian 
workman has to put in 248 minutes of labour against his 
Swiss mate’s 97. The comparative figures for sugar are 43 
and 12. Part of. the trouble lies in a wasteful distributive 
system by means of which the price of an article quadruples 
in passing from the wholesale market to the shop in the 
same town. 


Homes in Hovels and Caves 


But if life is hard for the less well-to-do, it is doubly so 
for the unemployed who are estimated at between 1.3 and 2 
million and the underemployed who number a great deal 
more. Housing is the other great grievance. Suffice it to 
say that 12 per cent of the population lives in hovels, caves 
and shanties, while over 2 million rooms (60 per cent of total 
accommedation) are vacant for want of a tenant with the 
necessary means. A great deal has been written on Italy’s 
achievements in the housing field, but it is not generally 
realised that this has been mainly directed towards luxury 
flats and that little has been done to provide good cheap 
dwellings. As rents are gradually unfrozen, the issue is 
likely to become even more red hot.. The health service 
is very limited in scope ; in practice, medicines and treat- 
ment generally have to be paid for. 

The Communists’ strength lies in their tireless agitation 
(uninhibited by realistic considerations) on all these issues. 
In particular they are the driving force behind the trade 
unions’ campaign for higher wages and better conditions 
and they have an impressive record of successes on that 
score. Possibly owing to Togliatti’s influence with the 
Kremlin, the party has followed a more flexible, less parrot- 
like line than its fellow-Reds in Europe. It has a generous 
share of the discontented intellectuals whom Italy turns out 
in too great numbers to absorb and a mastery of modern 
propaganda techniques which makes its rivals’ output seem 
dated and irrelevant. The other parties will have to make a 
much greater effort than at present both in remedying 
deficiencies and in presenting their case, if they are to-avoid 
that unfortunate impression from becoming a reality. 
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Linguistic States in India 
FROM OUR CORRFSPONDENT IN BOMBAY 


TT inauguration of the new state of Andhra on 
October 1st was the first step in a process which will 
end by redrawing the map of most of India. This formation 
of a separate state for the 20 million Telugu speakers of 
Madras represents the final surrender of the Central 
Government to the principle that the dozen great linguistic 
groups into which India is divided should each have a state 
of its own in which it can develop and feel at home. All 
that now remains is for the commission which will be set 
up once Andhra is established to recommend what states 
there should be, and with what boundaries. This may take 
two or three years, and meanwhile a good deal of heat 
will doubtless - be 
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smoothly, and one 
of the oldest griev- 
ances, especially of 
the south, should 
be finally out of 
the way. 

In principle 
hardly anybody 
objects to linguistic 
states. Even before 
1914. when the 
British created 
Assam and Bihar 
out of Bengal, and 
the North - West 
Frontier Province 
out of the Punjab, 
the new cfeations 
were largely " Woe Y 
linguistic, . though, 
with -a__ typically 
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British disregard of af 
consistency, not : Sy 
completely so; 
Punjabi © speaking 
Hazara went to 
the North - West 
Frontier Province, 
Bengali speaking Sylhet and Cachar to Assam. 

The demiand for Andhra goes back to the first war. The 
Congress party organised itself on a linguistic basis as early 
as 1922, and the linguistic states have been part of its 
policy since the late twenties. The Communists and the 
Praja Socialists are more fervent still. No organised party 
opposes their formation ; the only voices raised against are 
those of a few liberals from British days. 

Nevertheless, since independence there has been a notable 
cooling of enthusiasm. The Dar Commission appointed by 
the Constituent Assembly found every possible reason for 
postponement. ~The new states would be financially 
insolvent ; they could not be properly formed until the old 
Indian states had been finally integrated (the Karnatak must 
include Mysore, for example); the cities of Bombay and 
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Madras would create a problem ; above all linguistic sta‘es 
would create a sub-nationalism based on the most intimate 
of all ties, that of language, and, therefore, bound to militate 
against the wider loyalty to India as a whole. They 
admitted that some reorganisation was necessary, that some 
groups felt themselves unfairly treated within the old artiti- 
cial provinces, but they urged that when reorganisation <id 
come, it should be on administrative rather than linguistic 
grounds. A committee appointed by the Congress, and 
which included both Pandit Nehru and Sardar Patel, was 
equally cool. The present time was not propitious ; there 
would be administrative and financial dislocation ; the 
Andhras would have to give up all claims to Madras city, 
the Mahrattas to sacrifice Bombay ; there were states to be 
absorbed ; everybody would have to agree on boundaries , 
controversies over boundaries might upset national unity 

and divert the 


people’s — efforis 

from the real 

INDIA problems, which 
400. Q 100. 200MiLS. were economic. 

These were 


powerful arguments, 
and the government 
of India has acted 
on them ever since. 
But India is a 
democracy, and the 
people have made 
up their minds. 
Andhra was; con- 
ceded after a> social 
worker called Potti 
Sriramulu had 
starved himself to 
death to obtain it. 
The failure to agree 
to a Karnatak state 
has produced 
hunger strikes, riots 
and the loss of safe 
seats to the Con- 
gress in the only 
two _ by - elections 
held recently. Even 
Congress ministers 
from Maharashtra 
have been working 
and talking openly 
for a Maharashtrian 
state. The new .commission represents the Centre’s 
surrender to the strength of these feelings but the 
surrender has hardly been graceful. Many at the 
Centre are really anxious about the possibility that 
linguistic states will attract loyalty away from India as a 
whole, overlooking the fact that this has not happened in 
Rajasthan, or the United Provinces or Bengal, which are 
linguistic states already. Others fear that the result will 
be more states, more deficits, and more need for Centra! 
assistance. In fact the number of states would be reduced 
by half a dozen—for example Pépsu and Himachal Pradesh 
would be absorbed into ‘the Punjab, Bhopal into Madhya 
Bharat, Coorg and Mysore into the Karnatak, Manipur and 


Tripura perhaps into Assam, and Hyderabad would cease 
to exist. 
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Even Andhra is in difficulty only because the refusal to 
disintegrate Hyderabad has deprived it of its natural capital, 
Hyderabad city. This refusal indeed is one of the major 
stumbling blocks in the way of linguistic states. None of 
his subjects has any affection for the Nizam, but he is a 
Moslem ruling over Hindus, and Delhi is afraid of being 
called communal if he is removed; the Maharajah of 
Kashmir, who was a Hindu ruling over Moslems, and who 
was at least popular in Hindu Jammu, was let go without 
scruples. Moreover, there is in Delhi a belief that 
Hyderabad has a “ composite culture” which it is worth 
considerable sacrifices to preserve. There seems here to 
be a confusion between culture and polish. Hyderabad has 
not created anything in any of the arts since 1687. But 
unless Hyderabad is disintegrated, neither Andhra, nor the 
Karnatak, nor Maharashtra, will be complete. 

Delhi’s fears are not all as chimerical as these. There 
are real difficulties and points of dispute, as hunger strikes 
and minor riots have already shown. That most of 
Manbhum should be transferred from Bihar to Bengal the 
vote of its people for a Bengali party has made clear ; but 
in the Dhanbad subdivision they are a minority, and to 
whom should next door Singhbhum, with its majority of 
aboriginal Hos and Santals, its Bengali middle class and its 
great steel city of Jamshedpur be given? How valid is 
Orissa’s claim to take Seraikella and Kaarswan from Bihar? 
Admittedly these two areas have hardly any Hindi speakers, 
but their Orya speakers were in 1931 less than one-third of 
the population. There is a large Telugu minority in 
Ganjam, now in Orissa ; should it be split ? Parts of East 
Mysore, including the Kolar gold fields, have a Telugu 
majority, but Mysore is an old historic entity with a strong 
local loyalty ; should these areas go to Andhra when Mysofe 
becomes part of the Karnatak ? ‘Travancore-Cochin has 
large Tamil areas in the extreme south and in the tea- 
growing hills; when Travancore-Cochin is absorbed in 
Kerala should they go to Tamil Nad although the southern 
areas are rice-surplus in a rice deficit state, and the Tamils 
of the tea estates are mainly immigrants ? Above all, should 
Bombay city, which is. historically Mahratta and half of 
whose population speaks Marathi, go to Maharashtra or 
should it be a separate unit to appease its Gujerati and 
Parsi businessmen and the ghost of the late Sardar Patel ? 

Moreover there are reluctances. -If Mysore becomes 
part of the Karnatak, its Vokkaligars will lose their-delicate 
advantage over the Lingayats ; if Berar becomes part of 
Maharashtra, Mr Brijlal Biyani will lose some of his 
importance if Manipur becomes part of Assam, it may lose 
some of its individuality. 

There will, therefore, be much heat and not much light 
engendered before the commission finishes its work. Yet 
one need have no fear of the result. The 1951 census 
provides the basic facts. There are no real minority 
problems in the European sense. Religion and dass 
divisions do not, as so often in Europe, follow linguistic 
lines. Except perhaps for Bengali in Bihar, there has never 
been the slightest discrimination against existing linguistic 
minorities. Borders are reasonably clear cut; there are no 
majorities in islands within another language, like the 
Hungarians in Transylvania. Above all, India’s underlying 
unity, a unity compounded of many elements, from 
Hinduism to cricket, is deep, and deeply felt. It will not be 
disturbed because in the Legislative Assemblies members 


will at last be able to talk in their mother tongues and still 
understand each other. . 
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Fishy Tales for Argentines 
FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


RGENTINES, citizens of a beef-producing country and 
themselves addicted by tradition and preferen > to 
the succulent bife, have lately been regaled with free fi.)— 
and free cookery lessons—during a “fish week” decreed 
by the government in a further effort to economise <a! 
supplies. And Buenos Aires housewives may now, by 
dialling a telephone number, obtain the “ menu of the diy,” 
mainly based on fish. 

This latest move in a campaign begun several years 0 
coincided with another threatened beef crisis. Entrics of 
cattle in the Buenos Aires market during August and early 
September were running at unprecedentedly low levels, even 
for this time of year when a seasonal slump is usual-—in 
August the daily average of entries was 42 per cent below 
the corresponding 1949-52 average ; and the packing houses 
were ordered to draw on the stockpile of frozen beef built 
up on government instructions after the similar crisis last 
March and April. In the meantime, beef exports have been 
running at a little over a third, and mutton and lamb at jus: 
over half the average figure for the five postwar years. 

This evident shortage of beef, not only for export but for 
home requirements, again brings to the fore the contro- 
versial question of Argentina’s cattle stocks, and throws a 
curious light on the last census figures. The cattle census 
was taken last November, and in spite of General Peron’s 
promise that the figure would be released without delay, no 
official announcement had been made five months later. [n 
April, when serious shortages coupled with black-markci 
profiteering (with which the name of Perén’s late brother- 
in-law and private secretary, Juan Duarte, became finke«!) 
led to a major political crisis, Perén himself, who often h.s 
a highly individual approach to statistical questions, Said 10 
a broadcast that cattle stocks were the highest ever, mor: 
than 45 million; and the Official census figure,” whe: 
announced a few weeks later, put the total at 45,263,000 
This figure is still received with reserve in wellPinforme: 
cattlebreeding and trade circles, where estimates of probabl- 
stocks vary from 25 to 28 million. It is difficult to reconci! 
it with the 1947 census figure of 41 million, since ‘losses 
from mortality and enforced slaughtering during the first 0! 
the disastrous droughts of recent years (1949-50) wer- 
reliably put at 10 million head. 


No Biological Miracles 


Even recent comments in the Peronista press tend tc 
throw doubt on the accuracy of the census. Democracia, 
which reflects official opinion, recently printed an article 
calling for measures to “ build up stocks to the necessary 
production capacity so drastically curtailed by drought ” ; 
and a couple of days later the government paper which now 
calls itself La Prensa, referring to the cattlebreeders” call 
for more ample bank credits, rematked with a surprising 
return to objectivity that “ credits cannot work biological 
miracles.” So much for the “ highest ever ” cattle herds. 

Most of General Perén’s recent political difficulties have 
had their roots in discontent over rising prices and food 
shortages ; and of all food shortages, a shortage of beef 
(as was shown last April) is most calculated to provoke 
discontent. So far there are no visible signs of renewed 
unrest -amongst Argentina’s working population ; but it 
appears unlikely that Perén, despite drastic police measures, 
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will be able to hold down the cost of living unless some 
cheap substitute for beef can be conjured up: hence the 
campaign to popularise fish. Some grumbling is heard 
about beef exports (“ the English are taking all our beef ”); 
but it is fair to state that this point of view is not getting 
any government support, as the government is anxious to 
keep exports at as high a level as possible. Nevertheless 
it is highly unlikely, to say the least, that the beef quota 
called for under the latest protocol to the Anglo-Argentine 
Trade Agreement will be complied with by the end of this 
year. Another question perforce presents itself. If Argen- 
tina’s cattle census is apparently so wildly wide of reality, 
what. degree of credibility attaches to other Argentine 
official statistics ? 


Norway at the Polls 


FROM OUR SCANDINAVIAN CORRESPONDENT 


‘¢C ET the People free” might well be the opposition 

slogan for the general elections which are to be 
held in Norway on October 12th. It would be more effec- 
tive if the four anti-socialist parties were not wasting their 
strength in unco-ordinated efforts, leaving the active, but 
outnumbered, Conservatives to carry the main burden. 
It is unlikely that the right-wing and centre candidates 
will win a majority of the 150 seats in the Storting, 
although the ruling Labour Party is bound to lose 
seats by the operation of the new rules which favour 
the smaller parties. On the other hand, the same changes 
are expected to bring at least two Communists back into 
the Storting. 

The prime purpose of the new electoral rules, which 
were adopted last November, was to give urban con- 
stituencies a fairer representation than the old law per- 
mitted. Under the 1814 constitution the rural districts, 
according to the famous “ farmers’ clause,” were entitled 
10 two representatives to every one for urban districts. The 
growth of towns since then had long made this provision 
inequitable. The new law allots seats between the twenty 
electoral districts more in accordance with their popula- 
tion—Oslo, for instance, has 13 instead of seven seats— 
and the distinction between town and country is abolished. 
So also is the stipulation that members must live in their 
constituencies. Finally, the “first divisor” used in 
allocating seats to the political parties on the basis of 
their total votes on the electoral lists in each constituency 
is Changed from 1 to 1.4—a technical change which favours 
ithe smaller parties. 

With so many new and uncertain factors, forecasting is 
particularly difficult, but the election is virtually certain to 
prolong Labour rule in Norway. The Socialists maintain 
that they have governed fairly well, that the bulk of the 
people are satisfied with their performance. But the 
bloom is undoubtedly wearing off the experiment. From, 
however, the electoral angle, the divided opposition 
prevents full advantage being taken of the government's 
weaknesses, 

Yet, beneath all this, there are uneasy stirrings. Has 
the capital investment programme, which is the heaviest in 
Western Europe and accounts for 28 per cent of the national 
income, been a success ? Can it be kept up without impos- 
ing continuing and increasingly irksome restrictions on the 
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country, even if foreign capital is forthcoming? Will 
foreign capital be forthcoming when dividends are strictly 
limited in Norway and terms in other countries are more 
favourable ? Why is the trade deficit so large (Kr. $90 million 
in the first six months of the year), and so much larger 
than “planned”? Is the real remedy to cut government 
spending and introduce a greater measure of freedom in 
the economic life of the country ? Or does the comparative 
failure—comparative in regard to what was expected, not in 
regard to the magnificent work already done—call for even 
stronger controls and better plans ? Finally, how long will 
the enterprising and strongly individualistic Norwegians put 
up with “emergency” conditions ? 

Since the war Norway has maintained a high degree of 
economic direction and control. The considerable powers 
granted during the postwar emergency were always under- 
stood to be temporary. In the spring of last year, however, 
the committee which had been considering their fate pro- 
posed that they should be incorporated in permanent legisla- 
tion. Its report, modified to meet the comments of 
interested parties, formed the kernel of the law which was 
debated and passed by the Storting this spring, and is to 
take effect on July Ist next year. 

This Price Regulation Law sets up a Price Council of 
five persons to supervise through local offices its detailed 
execution on principles laid down by the Cabinet. Prices, 
profits, the level and type of production, the quality 
of goods and conditions of business may all be controlled. 
Firms may be compelled to publish accounts. Dividends 
are limited to that proportion of capital that is laid down 
each year by the Storting for particular groups of share- 
holders ; the Price Council, however, has the right to make 
individual modifications. 


Stupidity and Shock 


The significance of this law is that it epitomises a doctrinal 
schism. The Socialists have put into practice the theory 
that the state should have control of the economy ; the 
Right, while admitting that some controls are at present 
unfortunately necessary, maintain that they should be 
as few as possible. In practice there is much common 
ground; but there is, nevertheless, a basic principle 
involved. 

In essence, the Law contains little that cannot be found 
in the 1945 measure og economic controls, the Lex 
Thagaard, and the government can point with justice to 
the fact that the extreme provisions of this earlier measure 
have never been employed. But, inevitably, no matter how 
altruistic and well intentioned legislators may be, the opera- 
tion of numerous controls and regulations by a large 
bureaucracy produces instances of official stupidity and 
injustice to the individual. Several such cases, publicised 
in the last year or so, have caused shocked doubts in many 
Norwegian minds. One senses a feeling that, although so 
much of the government’s policy is accepted, even when 
irksome, there is a growing restlessness and an uneasy, ill- 
defined belief that, if it is continued and perpetuated, it 
may develop into a threat to that individual freedom which 
Norwegians cherish so highly. Until the Opposition is 
either united or dominated by the Conservatives, or until 
international developments place a greater strain on the 
structure of the Norwegian economy as built by years of 
socialism, this mood is not politically important. But it 
may decide the 1957 elections. 
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Federal Politics in Central Africa 


A. election of vital importance will be held in 
December to fill the legislature of the new Central 
African federation. In anticipation of this event there has 
been an unprecedented surge of political activity in the three 
constituent territories—the two Rhodesias and Nyasaland. 
New parties have been formed ; new alliances made and old 
ones dissolved ; and new personalities have appeared on 
the political scene. When the dust settles a straight fight 
between two main parties—the Federal party and the 
Confederate party—will probably emerge. But the picture 
is not entirely clear and new forces may yet appear. 


At one time Sir Godfrey Huggins, who has resigned his 
premiership of Southern Rhodesia to take over the interim 
federal administration, hoped that federal politics, at least 
in the formative years, would be put above party or sectional 
squabbles. But it was rather an ingenuous hope since 
opposition to federation, or more precisely to the form of 
federation, is not confined to the Africans. As a step 
towards his ideal of floating the new federation off on a tide 
of bi-partisanship, Sir Godfrey, in concert with the leaders 
from the other two territories—Sir Roy Welensky and Sir 
Malcolm Barrow—formed the Federal party. This organisa- 
tion is open to anyone—European, African or Asian—in the 
three territories who subscribes to the general objective of 
racial partnership expressed in the preamble to the federal 
constitution. It has gathered into its ranks most of Sir 
Godfrey’s United party, some of the Southern Rhodesian 
opposition parties, followers of Sir Roy Welensky in 
Northern Rhodesia and of Sir Malcolm Barrow in Nyasa- 
land, and some influential African leaders. Though it was 
intended at first to take part only in the federal elections, 
the advent of the Confederate party, bent on contesting 
both territorial and federal seats, has caused the party to 
revise its ideas ; but it has not as yet committed itself to 
fight territorial elections. 


Definition of Partnership 


On August 7th the Federal party held its inaugural con- 
gress at Salisbury. It soon became clear that the new party 
would be forced to take an unequivocal stand on its native 
policy. Sir Godfrey and his colleagues had originally 
intended to pass lightly over the question of partnership ; 
but the appearance of the Confederate party with its main 
emphasis on racial questions forced them to abandon this 
intention. A congress resolution attempting to define 
partnership in terms of senior and junior partners, who by 
mutual desire preferred separate social and residential 
existence, was a disappointment to the liberal element. But 
it was a consolation that the definition of partnership finally 
evolved did at least exclude any reference to junior and 
« senior partners even though it retained its emphasis on 
traditional segregation. 


First in the field to oppose the Federal party was the 
Democratic party, formed primarily by Afrikaans immi- 
grants from South Africa, and unashamedly in favour of 
the Malan principle of “ apartheid.” The party had scarcely 
begun to build up a permanent organisation and had yet 
to be tested at an election, when its leaders became asso- 
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ciated with dissident groups from other parties in the 
formation of the Confederate party. 

The Confederate party, which is open to Europeans on!y, 
is openly hostile to the policy of partnership and integra- 
tion which it assumes is proposed by the Federal parry. 
It favours rather a policy of parallel development of black 
and white races in separate states, which would ultimately 
be joined in some—still nebulous—form of federation. In 
effect this is the Bantustan proposal put forward in South 
Africa by Dr Oswald Pirow. It is doubtful, however, 
whether the whole of this /heterogeneous party sub- 
scribes to the idealistic concepts of parallel development, 
or indeed whether many of the confederates are any mor: 
high minded on this matter than the South African 
Nationalists. But the principle is one which appeal 
intrinsically to the white settler mentality. 


Incompatible Political Strains 


The party is handicapped by its lack of personalities in 
contrast to the galaxy of stars who have thrown in their 
lot with the Federal party. The party leader, Mr J. Dendy 
Young, an advocate and former cabinet minister in Si: 
Godfrey Huggins’s government, is the leading light. He 
has a personal following in Southern Rhodesia, but unfor- 
tunately has estranged himself in the northern territories 
by proposing that Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland should, 
with the exception of certain small enclaves, be “ black” 
states. Other personalities include Mr Max Danziger, a 
former minister of finance, Mr A. B. Mentz, former leader 
of the Democratic party, and Mr G. R. Musgrave, a member 
of the Rhodesia party. These incongruous personalities and 
the equally incompatible political strains they represent 
are united only in their hostility towards the integration of 
the African into the political and social structure. It. will 
be difficult for the party to avoid ruptures on any other 
subject, such as the connection with the mother country. 

A third party in federal politics is the Progressive party, 
formed in Northern Rhodesia by Dr Alexander Scott. It 
is openly liberal in sentiment, and though its numerical 
following is small, its influence may ultimately be quite 
important. It may for instance gain the support of the 
elected African members, who number six out of the total 
assembly of 35. The Rhodesian Labour party has recently 
announced its intention of entering the federal field. How 
serious its challenge will be depends not only on its own 
cohesion—there are signs of a split—but also on its appeal 
to European trade unionists in the copper belt. Another 
potential contestant is the Rhodesia Party which opposes 
the United Party in Southern Rhodesia. Its policy towards 
federal politics is still obscure, but it is unlikely to command 
much support in the two northern territories. 

No purely African party has yet emerged to take part in 
the federal elections, and indeed it is most unlikely that the 
discordant African politicians could find sufficient common 
ground. In Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland, for example, 
many of the Africans reject the whole federal scheme out- 
right, while others adopt a suspicious wait-and-see attitude. 
In Southern Rhodesia many of the African leaders, encour- 
aged by demonstrations of European goodwill, such as the 
open membership of the Federal party and the multi-racial 
university, are preparing to co-operate, but others remain 
hostile and suspicious. The African electorate in all three 
territories is politically inexperienced and there is no means 
of forecasting how they will use their new democratic right. 


* 
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Last year Simon-Carves completed the first British coke oven 


Engineers are supplying specialised pneumatic handling equip- 
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Steps to hygiene... 


The Greeks worshipped Hygieia as the goddess of 
health. We do not worship hygiene but we practise it 
more and more, and the importance of food cleanliness 


is being increasingly recognised. Here a vital part is 


played by paper. Paper bags, paper wrappings and for 
bulk deliveries the multi-wall paper sack, protecting its 


battery ever built in the United States. Simon Handling contents from contamination as no other sack can. 


The Medway multi-wall sack is ideal for the packaging 


of sugar, flour and all sorts of human food and animal 


ment for part of the Aluminum Company of Canada’s great feeding stuffs. It is tough, resilient, sift-proof and 


resistant to moisture. It is indeed a revolution in 


development scheme. Flour milling and soap making machinery 


hygienic packing and a typical example of the way in 
by Henry Simon is giving first-class results in a number of which the Reed Paper Group—with its great resources 
for the development and manufacture of paper products 
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TI supports the farmer by fruitful collaboration. Though a tractor, a new kind 
of cultivator, a Dutch barn or the equipment of a dairy may not carry the letters TI, they are not 
the less likely to depend on TI components, tubing, sections, materials . . . Technical progress 
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THE 
BUSINESS 
WORLD 





Conversion without Strings 


T HE Treasury’s plan for its much-discussed refinanc- 
ing operation was announced after the close of 
business on Wednesday, less than a fortnight after the 
surprise reduction of Bank rate.. The shortness of this 
interval, Which to some people may imply that the 
Treasury has acted ‘with: indecent haste to seize its 
advantage, is leading the City to scrutinise both the 
strategy and the tactics with more than usual care. In 
one sense, every government issue is an act of monetary 
policy ; but this time the connection between issuing 
technique and wider policy is peculiarly intimate and 
fundamental. This operation is the first practical test 
of the principles of monetary flexibility officially 
expounded a fortnight ago in explanation of the change 
in the Bank rate. It provides an objective means of 
judging how far that move was indeed a mainly tech- 
nical adjustment for a technical purpose—as distinct 
from being either the “ green light ” or the mere lubri- 
cant for funding that many still suppose. On the 
information so far available, it can be said at once that 
those official -explanations, fully discussed in these 
columns last week, come through the test pretty well. 

Che refinancing takes the form of a double-choice 
conversion offer to holders of the nearest bond maturi- 
ties, the £§77 million of 13 per cent serial funding 
stock due at mid-November, and a cash offer of 
unlimited amount. Holders of the maturing bonds have 
the option until next Saturday to convert at par either 
into the existing 13 per cent Serial Funding Stock, 
1954, or into a mew 24 per cent Serial Funding Stock, 
1957. If they choose the former, they will also receive 
a cash payment of 7s. per cent (equivalent to the 
difference between the market prices of the 1953 and 
1954 stocks Before the offer); if they choose the 
latter they will get r§s. per cent in cash (the difference 
between the 19§3 price and a notional price computed 


for the new stock from Wednesday’s market pattern). 
In addition, there is to be a straight offer for cash of a 
new 3 per cent Exchequer Stock, 1962-63, at 993, which 
is not available for conversion applications ; the lists for 
this stock will open and close on Monday next. 


* 


Any appraisal of the strategy of this operation has to 
start from the fact that its immediate purpose is to deal 
with the 19§3 stock, which itself stems from the unpre- 
cedented funding operation of November, 1951, when 
{1,000 million of 1952, 1953 and 1954 stocks were 
placed in exchange for Treasury bills as a means of but- 
tressing the first move from an atrophied monetary 
policy towards a “ positive” one. Half that sum, it will 
be recalled, was allocated among the clearing banks in 
proportion to their deposits, in order to cut away their 
abnormal excess of liquid assets and thus to make the 
reviving sanctions of monetary discipline the more effec- 
tive. The rigidities of that compulsory funding of bank 
holdings of Treasury bills were not repeated last autumn, 
when the first of the 1951 issues matured, but the opera- 
tion of 1952 was still an abnormal one. The banks were 
obviously “ expected” to convert their maturing fund- 
ing stock, by the method of “ leap-frogging ” into either 
of the two later issues or into a New 19§5§ issue : and 
they were likewise “persuaded” to take additional 
slices of these stocks—actually to an amount approach- 
ing £250 million—ostensibly for cash but in practice 
in exchange for bills. The technique of persuasion 
was more flexible than on the first occasion, but the 
banks were left in no doubt that the authorities wished 
them severally to subscribe in “cash” for amounts 
approximately sufficient to reduce their liquidity ratios 
(i.e., the ratio of cash, call money and bills to gross 
deposits) to a given target level. 
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On both occasions, therefore, pressure was brought 
to bear on the banks and was used as a means of con- 
trolling bank liquidity, creating fears that this technique 
of pressure and “ leap-frogging ” of maturities might 
become a regular autumn habit. But devices such as 
these make a mockery of the principles of freedom and 
flexibility in the monetary system, and could be regarded 
as tolerable expedients only in the first difficult phases 
of the transition to an effective monetary policy. Any 
repetition of them this year would have been a clear 
denial by the authorities of the very principles that led 
them, according to the official explanations, to the recent 
“unification ” of Bank rate—and would have gone far 
towards frustrating the objectives of monetary flexibility 
to which they then committed themselves. The drive 
for flexibility in the banking system, in order to restore 
the full sensitiveness of orthodox control by the central 
bank, requires the fullest co-operation from the com- 
mercial banks ; and they could hardly be expected to 
break down their own rigidities if the authorities them- 
selves continued to set a bad example. 


* 


The first and most significant fact about this year’s 
operation is that it has avoided these dangers by drop- 
ping the ugly precedents of the two previous years. 
The authorities have affirmed categorically that the 
banks have now been left entirely free to judge these 
offers as they please—to take cash for their maturities 
if they wish, to abstain from the cash offer if it does not 
appeal to them, or to participate in it on any scale they 
please. Their average liquidity ratio is now very high ; 
at 37.4 per cent, it is only a little below the 38 per cent 
shown on the eve of last year’s funding. But there has 
been no request that they should aim now at any given 
reduction—or even, apparently, at any reduction at all. 
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If this is so, the operation harmonises precisely with 
the welcome principles emphasised a fortnight ago, and 
goes far to confirm that the “ technical” objective of the 
Bank rate reduction was indeed the primary one. 

The more detailed characteristics of the refinancing 
follow logically from this fundamental one, the move 
towards freedom. Had the authorities been intending 
to repeat the pressure tactics, they could not reasonably 
have gone beyond the three-year echelon of maturities 
adopted in the two previous years. But, as it is, they 
have felt free to vary the pattern in two ways, both of 
which improve upon those hand-to-mouth tactics. The 
investment needs and present habits of the banks 
diverge considerably from one institution to another. 
For those holders of 1953 stock who are anxious to keep 
very close to the shore, there still is the option to move 
into the 1954 stock—but to pay the present high price 
for that kind of liquidity, for the yield is no better 
than that from a Treasury bill. But there is also an 
innovation, the dropping of 1956, the next date in the 
old echelon, because it is now heavily burdened with 
the 1954-56 stock recently exchanged for 1952-54s ; 
the choice of the new 1957 stock has the advantage 
that it will mature in a year in which there are only 
£101 million of possible existing maturities (the 2} per 
cent Funding Stock, 1952-57). The gross yield to 
redemption is £2 8s. 1od. per cent, which is less than 
that on the 2} per cent stock to final date, but it is 
probably sufficient to make the single-dated stock 
attractive to some institutions. 

The most interesting consequence of the new free- 
dom is the offer for cash of a stock with a life of 83-9; 
years, a substantially longer life than was open to the 
authorities so long as they relied upon pressure tactics. 
Because of the offer earlier this year of two tranches of 
3 per cent Exchequer stock, 1960, the market had 
lately discussed the possibility of further issues at or 
about this date ; but it 
had not envisaged the 
further forward move, 
to 1962-63, both of 
which dates have a 
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have obviously taken care to make it attractive ; 
the redemption yield of about 31* per cent makes 
both the nearest competitors (the 1960 and 1956-61 
stocks) look dear. 

It is hoped, apparently, that perhaps £200 to £300 
million may be secured from this cash offer; and to 
udge from first impressions in the banks and the 
narket, that may not be an unreasonable hope. At a 
guess, the higher of these figures would probably leave 
the Treasury with a fair-net margin in hand for redemp- 
tion of Treasury bills ; whilst the lower figure should at 
least ensure that the £577 million of maturities are 
approximately covered—either by cash or conversion. 
It seems certain that the authorities themselves already 
hold a significant proportion, but outside holdings are 

1 confined to the banks—they include some private 
holders and also some overseas moneys (since an im- 
portant slice of the original issues in 1951 replaced 
lreasury bill holdings in the overseas sterling balances). 
The attitude of such holders to the conversion offer is 
quite unpredictable. But there seems a reasonable 
chance that the immediate objective will be attained— 
and, conceivably, may be comfortably exceeded. 

The very fact that the authorities have focused upon 
their immediate task is, however, significant. The 
notable omission from this operation is any offer to the 
holders of the £412 million of 1952-54 National War 
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Bonds that remained unconverted after the operation of 
last July ; this is likewise a departure from the precedent 
of last autumn. And it is also clear that the authorities, 
though doubtless hoping that the outcome will be some 
funding of Treasury bills and therefore some reduction 
in the banks’ excess of liquidity, have not made any 
forthright effort to bring this about. For the present, 
they are content to rely upon the healthier.condition of 
the market, the new squeeze upon bank earnings (be- 
Cause advances rates have fallen more than deposit 
allowances), and the implications of their more flexible 
monetary policy. 

In the circumstances, the authorities are perhaps 
entitled to claim that they have not unreasonably sought 
to capitalise the opportunity created in the market by 
the Bank rate reduction. They have concentrated upon 
the one task—the meeting of the mid-November 
obligation—that could not be delayed. They have, of 
course, reaped some advantage from their Bank rate 
decision ; in the past fortnight about 4. per cent has 
been lopped from the yield basis of the 1954 stock, and 
the corresponding gains for them on the two new stocks 
might be guessed at between 1/16 and 4 per cent. But, 
if this is the measure of the cost of freedom from 
“persuasion,” and the promise of a genuinely more 
flexible monetary policy, the bankers ought to regard 
it as cheap at the price. 


Making Airlines Pay 


TS reports of the two British air corporations for 
the past financial year to March show that expansion 
of traffic alone does not put air transport on its feet. 
Costs have been rising faster than revenue. The 
income of British Overseas Airways went up nearly 
8 per cent to £36 million, but the final result was a 
net deficiency, after meeting all charges, of more than 
£800,000. British European Airways secured 21 per 
cent more revenue, taking £13 million ; but it lost 
£1.§ million on the year’s operations. Taken all round, 
1952-53 was a poor year for airlines as a whole ; the 
International Air Transport Association’s annual meet- 
ing in Montreal next week will echo the general story 
of rising costs and falling net income. If a single reason 
is sought for this disappointment, it is that the air 
transport: operators have provided more capacity 
in the air than was justified by the increase in 
traffic, But to take this:as the sole reason why British 
airlines lost money would be an over-simplification 
that would ignore many factors in their complex 
environment. : 3 
‘The two corporations are not directly competitive. 
BOAG carries the long-range traffic (though it handles, 
incidentally, a good deal of short-range traffic) and BEA 
is mainly but not exclusively concerned with short-haul 
traffic. These operations are basically different, but for 


each of them three factors decide whether or not they 
are profitable. One is traffic ; the second is aircraft ; 
and the third is overheads. 

BOAC’s report (analysed in some detail last week) 
revealed that the traffic carried last year was not up 
to its expectations. In the previous year, 1951-52, the 
corporation made its first real surplus of £275,000 after 
meeting all charges. In that year BOAC offered 
for sale 20 per cent more capacity ; it needed to sell 
65 per cent of that capacity to break even and, in fact, 
sold 65.7 per cent, tipping the balance from loss to 
profit. The formula that worked so successfully in 
1951-52 was not so fruitful in 1952-53. The amount 
of capacity offered was again. increased, this time by 
10 per cent, from 19§ million to 215 million ton-miles. 
At the same time, higher costs pushed up the cost of 
flying each ton-mile from 38.8 pence to 40.1 pence. 
The result of this was to raise BOAC’s break-even point 
to 66 per cent of the capacity. it offered last year. But 
extra traffic did not match the extra flying and higher 
costs and only 64.5 per-cent of the capacity offered. 
was sold, compared with 65.7 per cent of the lower 
capacity offered in 1951-52. BOAC’s expenses rose 
by 12.4 per cent, revenue rose: by only 7.7 per. cent ; 
the corporation’s operating profit was negligible, and 
after paying interest it was well in the red. 
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By now, traffic has probably caught up with the extra 
capacity offered for sale, and the sharp contraction in 
international trade that reduced the amount of freight 
and mail traffic well below the figure that the airlines 
expected has been corrected. But this demonstration 
that expansion of services alone does not make airlines 
pay is salutary, for both corporations are at the stage 
of making major advances in their fleets and in’ their 
scale of operations. When the same kind of expansion 
is taking place in most of the other major airlines as 
well there is a prospect that, for the immediate future 
at least, there may be more capacity offered for sale 
by the world’s airlines as a whole than there is traffic 
to make it pay. If airlines generally failed to sell enough 
capacity to do well last year, they will be having hard 
thoughts about the success of tourist services. No 
doubt reduced-price services attract new passengers, 
but there are signs that they draw passengers away from 
the first-class services. Tourist services are not con- 
fined, as was first intended, to obsolescent aircraft, with 
a cheap fare to compensate for their “less eligibility.” 
Sometimes there is little to choose between the 
amenities offered on the so-called first-class services and 
on tourist flights—or not enough difference to attract 
enough passengers to the more expensive flights. 
BOAC’s Comet services are a possible exception ; the 
Comet has proved to have such appeal for passengers 
that it has earned more than enough to cover its rela- 
tively high costs of operation. 

Contrary to BOAC’s experience, there has been no 
shortage of traffic on the routes flown by British 
European Airways and is not likely to be one in the 
immediate future. Tourist services were not intro- 
duced into Europe until April, 1953, after the period 
covered by BEA’s accounts, but during the summer it 
might have been possible to sell most of the available 
seats at first-class fares, whereas those sold at tourist 
rates carried aa average discount of 20 per cent. 

The financial difficulties of BEA in 1952-53 arose 
partly from the nature of the traffic carried and partly 
from the aircraft used. BOAC has had modern aircraft, 
Constellations, Stratocruisers and now Comets for some 
years ; BEA operated more than 90 per cent of its 
services last year with fairly old machines like the 
Viking, comparatively uneconomic to operate and less 
able to attract traffic than newer machines belonging 
to rival airlines. The 12 Ambassadors that went into 
service during the financial year 1952-53 had more 
than their share of teething troubles to keep them on 
the ground. Nevertheless, it is due to them (and to 
the withdrawal from service of some highly uneconomic 
Rapides used in Scotland) that BEA’s costs per ton-mile 
actually fell 3 per cent, from 51.1 pence to 49.5 pence 
when BOAC’s costs were going up. This is a measure 
of the power of aircraft to influence an airline’s financial 
out-turn. 

In this financial year, 1953-54, BEA really enters 
the stage of being able to.operate a modern and efficient 
fleet. Its fleet of 20 Ambassadors and 26 turbo-prop 
Viscounts is gradually being built up and the Vikings 
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are being sold. Yet the profit earned in the firs: six 
months of the year is no higher than in the sam: six 
months of 1952, when there were no Viscounts and 
only a handful of Ambassadors in service. Po: sibly 
the provision of maintenance facilities, includiny the 
training of engineers, for the new aircraft, has eate 1 up 
some of their profits, but it is also likely that the profits 
are smaller than they might have been if all the new 
aircraft had been flying on first-class: and not largely on 
tourist services. Whether this is a fair assumption or 


not, BEA is modifying its policy of all-tourist services | 


and re-introducing first-class flights on all major roiites 
in its new winter schedules. 


* 


There was one negative consolation last year ; BF A’s 
Total earn- | 
ings rose by 21 per cent to £13 million, while expendi- | 


revenue rose faster than its expenditure. 


ture rose by 1g per cent to {14.6 million. Capacity was 


increased by 22 per cent to 69 million ton-miles and the | 
amount needed to be sold to break even was reduced | 


from 73.2 per cent to 69.9 per cent ; however, the total 
capacity sold averaged only 62.9 per cent. Lack of 
modern economic aircraft alone does not explain the 





persistent inability of BEA to cover its costs. Its [ 
operations, being largely of short-haul character impose | 


on it a special handicap—that of an‘ erratic pattern of 


traffic. There is the inevitable seasonal fall in winter, | 


but more marked than in long-range traffic ; in addition, 
traffic fluctuates violently during the holiday season, 
when there is a mass exodus of British travellers to 


Europe that is not balanced by a compensating flow 


of foreign visitors to Britain. The extreme case is that 


during the holiday weekends an aircraft flies full one | 


way and empty the other—at a load factor, that is, of 
§0 per cent. Capacity over short and medium ranges 
tends to be greater than can be economically employed 
all the year round, and so the most efficient use of 
aircraft on such services is likely to fall.a long way 
short of the ideal. © 

A second feature of BEA’s operations is that the 
impact of the overheads incurred in handling passengers 
is much heavier on short-distance bookings than on 
long journeys. The average single ticket sold by BEA 
is about 7 guineas, compared with an average sale for 
BOAC of about £80. But it costs BEA £2 to handle 
each passenger, which is a big bite out of the 7 guine:s 
revenue from the sale of the ticket and, moreover, ‘s 
incurred every few hundred miles. Much of this co; 
is involved in complying with all the formalities Jad 
down when a passenger goes from one country |) 
another and is outside the control of BEA. But befor: 
the corporation can hope to improve its financi:! 
position these handling expenses will surely have to b: 
drastically cut. 
* In 1953-54, BEA will be operating with modern and 
more efficient aircraft, but it will-also have to servic: 
the £10 million loan raised to pay for them—whic! 
probably means the doubling, to about £600,000, 0! 
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the interest charges carried by BEA—and it may still 
not be possible to break even. But besides the general 
liabilities peculiar to short haul operation, BEA carries 
the mill-stone of the so-called “social services” to 
Scotland and to the outer islands. The corporation 
has to operate these services—indeed the Minister of 


‘Civil Aviation can make it do so—but there seems no 


prospect of anything but a continued heavy loss until 
an aircraft can be found that can operate from primitive 
landing fields at a cost that can be covered by small 
traffic. These services were responsible last year for 
about £§00,000 of the £1.5 million deficit and there 
is much to be said for the offer put forward by BEA 
to forgo all claims toa government subsidy on its main 
operations, including the major internal routes, if the 
government would make a payment for “services 
rendered,” such as a guaranteed revenue per ton-mile, 
on these récognisably uneconomic routes. 

Such a suggestion, at any rate, has more to commend 
it aS a Way Of putting the corporation’s affairs in order 
than the frequently aired proposal that the two 
corporations should be amalgamated. There is no 
likely scope for economy by combining the two 
under one management; their operations are poles 


| 


Industrials Still Improving 


HILE gilt-edged were shifting their stance in prepara- 
W tion for the cash-cum-conversion issue, industrial 
equities gained further ground in this second week following 
the change in Bank rate. By Wednesday’s close the 
Financial Times index of industrial ordinary shares stood 
at 126.9, compared with 125.2 a week before and with the 
previous 19§3 peak of 126.0 (reached three days after the 
Bank rate reduction). Equities were helped in this improve- 
ment by the fact that the Dow Jones index of industrial 
stocks on Wall Street rose from 262.35 to 264.04 in the 
week, and has thus now made good all but 1} of the 10 
points that it lost in the four days of panic selling in early 
September. But the main influence on the London market 
this week was undoubtedly the decision of the directors of 
Imperial Chemical Industries to raise their interim dividend 
for 19§3 from § to 6 per cent (a decision that is discussed 
in Company Notes on page 55 of this issue), coupled 
with further evidence from other company reports that the 
current level of industrial profits is considerably higher than 
in the second half of last year. Indeed it is possible that, 
for consumer goods industries at least, profits may be very 


Business Notes 
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apart and the aircraft that they need for them are 
totally different. There is no. reason to believe that 
one corporation would perform the two very different 
operations more successfully than BOAC and BEA. 
The different factors that govern their working would 
not disappear if they were merged into one body. There 
would be an end to competitive emulation between 
them, and an increasing risk of diseconomies of large 
scale. Both corporations meet stiff competition from 
foreign airlines for traffic, and there is no reason why 
their joint arrangements for the handling of. transit 
traffic should be less efficient than similar arrangements 
made between two departments of a single corporation. 
It is only too easy to find extenuating circumstances 
for an airline that loses money ; the reports of both 
corporations include plenty of them. But it is never 
easy to bring home to a single management that these 
are the normal commercial risks of air transport for 
which they should make provision: In spite of last 


year’s set-backs, the prospect that the two corpora- 
tions should be able to pay their way are quite fair. 
So long as that is so, a single airline would in the long 
run almost certainly cost the taxpayer a good deal more 
than BEA and BOAC. 





nearly back to the level they had reached before the 
Australian import cuts in March, 19§2. 

As with profits, so with industrial production. The 
Central Statistical Office’s index of industrial production 
for August is provisionally estimated at 105-106, compared 
with 99 for the same month a year ago and with 104 in 
August, 1951. It has thus maintained its lead of around 
7 per cent over a year ago, as did the index for July (which 
is now estimated at 110 compared with 102 in July, 19§1) ; 
within the separate components of the July index, manu- 
facturing output was estimated at.112 per cent of the 1948 
average compared with 102 in July, 1952, but the index of 
output in the mines and quarries (thanks largely to the fact 
that the miners enjoyed a second week’s holiday for 
the first time this year) was down to 84 compared with 
94 in July, 1952. It would not be altogether surprising if 
the rise in industrial production flattened out in the next 
few months. For one thing, unemployment, which fell 
continuously up to July (to only 1.3 per cent of the labour 
force) rose slightly more than seasonally—to 293,500, or 1.4 
per cent of the labour force—in the month to mid-August. 
But meanwhile company ‘profits statements have still to 
reflect the very substantial rises in output and sales that 
have been enjoyed since the spring of this year. 
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Commonwealth Confers 


N imposing programme of Commonwealth economic 
discussions stretches over the months immediately 
ahead, even although nobody seems to expect any really 
significant decisions to be taken at any of them. This week 
the Economic Secretary to the Treasury, Mr Reginald 
Maudling, who is beginning to rank for the title of Britain’s 
peripatetic financial envoy, sets out for a series of visits 
that will take him via Bagdad, Karachi, Colombo, and 
Bombay to New Delhi. At Delhi he will attend the meet- 
ing of the Consultative Committee for Development in 
South and South East Asia (that is, the authority in charge 
of the Colombo Plan) from October 13th to 19th. After 
this meeting Mr Maudling will be taken on a tour arranged 
by the Government of India to inspect the Modar Valley 
project and other symbols of the Colombo Plan in action. 
In all these sterling area capitals Mr Maudling is expected 
“to hold informal talks on matters of general interest to 
the sterling area.” After his recent visit to Washington he 
is likely to be in a mood to discuss generalities—but nothing 
else. 

Three months hence it will be the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer himself who will take wings and represent 
Britain at the meeting of Commonwealth Finance Ministers 
that is to be convened in Sydney on January 8th. The 
meeting will be preceded, as was the last Commonwealth 
Economic Conference, by discussions among officials. The 
Australian Prime Minister, Mr Menzies, this week described 
the agenda for the meeting: it will “enable the Finance 
Ministers to review together such subjects as the balance 
of payments prospects for the sterling area in 1954, progress 
with the plans for moving toward a system of freer trade 
and payments covering the widest possible area, and co- 
operation in development of the economic resources of the 
Commonwealth.” This is indeed a vague field of debate ; 
but since the Finance Ministers will be meeting before 
they will have any indication of the recommendations that 
may be made by the Randall Commission on Foreign 
Economic Policy in the United States—and, still less of 
what the Congressional reaction to that report may be— 
this vagueness is hardly surprising. It is no doubt desirable 
that the Finance Ministers of the Commonwealth should 
meet as often as is reasonably possible and that they should 
occasionally assemble when they are not pulled together by 
the compulsion of a sterling crisis. Added sentimental 
justification may be attached to the meeting by its coinci- 
dence with the Royal Tour of Australia. But, sentiment 
apart, it is difficult to avoid questioning whether this par- 
ticular journey is really necessary. 


Exchequer Accounts on Target 


HE Exchequer accounts for the first half of the financial 
A year 1953-54 show an above-the-line deficit of £277 
million (compared with £293 million in the first half of 
1952-53), and an overall deficit of £503 million (compared 
with £589 million a year ago). This is comfortably in 
accordance with—in fact, slightly better than—estimate. 
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Last April Mr Butler estimated that ordinary revenue would 
fall by £71 million this financial year, but that ordinary 
expenditure would fall by £92 million, giving a net accre- 
tion of £21 million to his surplus ; in fact, in the first 
six months, ordinary revenue has fallen by £44 million and 
ordinary expenditure by £60 million, thus leaving his 
ordinary deficit in this customarily adverse half-year 
some {16 million smaller than in the equivalent six 
months of 1952-53. Below the line, the outturn 
has been even better. Mr Butler had estimated that 
his net bélow-the-line payments would rise by £25 million 
this year, but they have in fact fallen by £71 million in 
these first six months.- It should be noted, however, that 
net issues from the civil contingencies fund (which are 
entered below the line) are shown as £1§ million at the 
end of this September compared with £35 million at the 
end of last. But for this distortion, which may be 
connected with the transfer of commodity stocks to private 
hands, the above-the-line accounts would have been some 
£36 million better than a year ago and the below-the-line 
accounts some £51 million better. This is probably the 
right perspective in Which to view the figures, 

The fall of £44 million in ordinary revenue in the half- 
year is wholly accounted for by a decline in profits tax, 
income tax and surtax, the greater part of which are always 
garnered in the last three months of the financial year 
Despite the cuts in purchase tax rates; customs and excise 
receipts have actually been {11 million higher than in the 
first half of 1952-53 (compared with an expected drop of 
£39 million for the whole year). The whole of the fall oi 
£60 million in ordinary expenditure has occurred in supply 
expenditure ; this figure is, of course, distorted by the fact 
that in 1953-54 as a whole £140 million of defence expendi- 
ture (compared with £85 million in 1952-53) is to be 
cavalierly credited as “ paid for” by American defence aid 
This means that some £273 million of the apparent reduc- 
tion in expenditure between the first half of last year and 
the first half of this is rather bogus ; but, as this bogus 
element was already included in the year’s estimates, there 
is no need to labour the point now. 

The story behind these figures is that production 
and consumption have both kept well up to the estimates 
made at budget time, and have thus prevented any 
deterioration in the accounts such as was caused by the 
unexpectedly stringent pinch of disinflation in the firs: 
half of 1952-53. On the other hand, prices have not risen 
more rapidly than the Government had anticipatéd, so 
that the artificial inflation of revenue that gave such a 
misleading and unhealthy gloss to the Exchequer accounts 
in 1951-52 and some earlier years has again been absent. 
The budget accounts are therefore on target—and, much 


more important, the outturn in the economy as a whole 
is so far on target too. 


Electricity Recovers Too 


I N the first five months of its financial year to last March, 
the British Electricity Authority experienced a marked 
falling off of maximum demand and output. These are not 
conditions that BEA could be expected to enjoy. For a 
period, they must have rocked, if only gently, traditional 
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assumptions about the natural growth in the demand for 
electric power. But industry picked up and the winter was 
agreeable, for BEA at least ; “the cold weather . . . was 
more remarkable for its duration than its severity.” So 
winter power cuts were kept down to six ; sales of units 
increased by 3.7 per cent at an average price 7} per cent 
above that of 1951-52 ; and the combined surpluses of BEA 
and the Area Boards (six of which were “in the red ») 
reached {7,280,823 after provision for depreciation, based 
on historical cost, and interest. After a year which produced 
the smallest surplus (£2,918,837), 1952-53 provided the 
largest surplus since vesting day five years before. 

Such results, for a year in which Output capacity 
increased by 9.3 per cent and seven large new power 
stations were brought into commission, must have been 
much less spectacular than BEA had hoped in its original 
planning, and yet much better than they might have feared 
early in the year. The load factor behaved perversely by 
dropping from 46.9 per cent to 44.7 per cent but more of the 
load was supplied by new plant and there was a further 





ELECTRICITY OUTPUT, 1951-52 & 1952-53 
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improvement in thermal efficiency from 22.04 per cent to 
22.72 per cent. This last improvement went some way 
towards counteracting the rise of 5.8 per cent in the 
delivered cost of heat to BEA and limited the rise in fuel 
costs per unit to 2.6 per cent. sae 
“ Electricity,” observed Lord Citrine this week, “ is still 
cheap.” There are, indeed, few things that the consumer 
buys which cost a mere 25 per cent more than in 1939. 
Part of that cheapness comes from the rooted conviction 
that BEA does its duty.as a public corporation by provid- 
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ing for depreciation on the basis of historical cost ; as 
history moves on and more plant at current costs has to be 
depreciated, the provision will have to be increased. A 
rising burden for interest and depreciation is one of the 
spectres that is bound to attend BEA’s expansive planning. 
So, perhaps, is the future structure of tariffs for bulk 
supplies to the Area Boards ; in fixing these, BEA exhibits 
none of the inhibitions about charging the cost of peak 
hour production that are to be seen in retail tariffs. There 
are to be no changes in 1953-54, but in the following year 
three major revisions are contemplated including, as a first 
principle, “ the revision of the relationship of the fixed and 
running charges in the tariff, so as to reflect more closely 
the fixed and running costs of production.” 


Planning without Prices? 


uT if there are signs of progress here, and in the belated 
B acceptance of the idea of outdoor boiler plant, there 
are few in retail tariffs. The possibility that it might cost 
less to save a kilowatt than to install it is not discussed, much 
less put to the proof. Indeed, the argument about future 
plans and prices is stated in explicit and expansionist 











terms. “To give full supplies at all times, sufficient 
1951-2 | 1952-3 
____| Compinep Trapinc Resutts, 
British ELEecTRICITY 
| Pence | AUTHORITY AND AREA Pence 
£ million’ per unit | Evecrriciry Boarps if million} per unite 
Sold | | | Sold 
} | 
| Combined Revenues 
256-39 1-220 | Sales of electricity ........... | 285-57 1-31] 
262-79 1-230 | Total combined revenues ..... | 290-64 1:335 
Combined Expenditures 
Generation (works costs) and | 
127-46 | 0-607 purchase of electricity...... | 136-00 | 0-625 
38-85 | 0-185 | Depreciation of fixed assets... | 43-27 0-199 
4-25 | 0-020 | Central authority surplus..... | 5-82 | 0-027 
Dr 1-33 |- 0-006 | Area board’s surplus or deficit. . 1-46 | 6-007 
2-92 | 0-014 | Combined surplus............ 7-28 | 0-034 
50,416 Units sold (million) .......... 52,264 


plant must be provided to meet the peak demands for 
electricity ; the more fully this plant is used outside the 
peak periods, the lower is the charge per unit required to 
cover the capital charges involved.” This argument—meet 
the peak and build the load to it—is presented with all the 
usual appeals to the national interest and to the need for a 
“ well-balanced ” expansion of consumption. 

It is no doubt churlish to mention once again the matter 
of price. By what criterion are the estimates of new generat- 
ing plant requirements—reaching 1.9 million kilowatts in 
1959—calculated ? The report does not say. But it com- 
plains that government sanctions for new plant have pared 
down BEA’s programme and Lord Citrine this week 
extracted full value from the prospect—as he saw it—of 
power cuts and load spreading in 1958-59. Are wese pro- 
spective requirements unaffected by price—some kind of 
natural phenomenon that has no economic reference ? The 
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cost of meeting them will run.at £150 million a year, which 
is certainly a fact of economig cotigéquence stretching well 
beyond the electricity industry. se estimates of future 
plant requirements would be more acceptable if BEA had 
shown something more than a grudging acceptance of the 
Ridley. Committee’s recommendation that tariffs should 
discriminate in charges between peak and off peak use} 
area boards are enjoined to use the tariff structure to en- 
courage the maximum diversity of load but they are “ also 
turning their attention ” to tariffs covering non-peak loads. 
It is none too soon. 


Deposits on the Eve 


rte cléaring banks’ statement for September, made. up 
T on the very eve of the Bank rate reduction, carries 
a stage further the rather more reassuring story that began 
to emerge at the beginning of this half-year. Bank deposits 
are still rising, but the trend is much less sharply upwards 
than in the first half of this year. In the four weeks to 
September 16th, net deposits rose by £54 million (com- 


—— 


LONDON CLEARING BANKS 
i 


Change on 


Sept. 16, 1953 


Year 





Month | 





f mn. { mn. 
ENON Sse. dn 04 ch oe 6,319-6 t 79-5; +193-6 
“Net ” deposits* .... 6,095-1 t- §3°8 | 81-4 
f mn %t 
Liquid assets ........ | 2,366-4 | 37-4 68-9 | + 39-1 
Caml 4:5 os das pave 515-0 8+] 4-3; + 12:2 
Call money ....... 475-5 7-5 + 19-5} — 54-2 
Treasury bills ..... 1,322 -0 | 20-9 + 46°6 | + 91-1 
Other bills........ 95°8 | 0-9 - 14) — 99 
i 
Investments plus ad- 

CUNNENE ase ti oas 3,799-2 | 60-1 — 17-0 +9 130-1 
Investments...... 2,136°9; 83:8 }— 2-8 +215-8 
AGVances 2... 6.0 58 1,662-3 | 26-3 | — 14-1 | — 85-7 

| 
* After deducting items in course of collection. 


t Ratio of assets to published deposits. 
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pared with a rise of £59 million in the similar period last 
year), bringing their rise in the past three months up to 
£72 million (compared with {109 million). This latest 
modest improvement on last year’s trend principally reflects 
the behaviour of bank advances, which for the first time 
show a larger decline than in 1952 ; they dropped in the 
four weeks by {14 million, whereas last year’s correspond- 
ing fall was slightly less than £7 million. This, however, 
is a slightly misleading comparison, because the figures this 
year reflect the payment of the first call—{24 million on 
August 26th—on the Gas loan. Hence, if it is assumed 
that the whole of these moneys were applied in redemption 
of previous borrowings by the Gas Council from the banks, 
it appears that total advances to all other borrowers have 
started to rise again, whereas at this time last year they 
were still tending to contract. The central Government, 
as expected, was again-a heavy borrower from the banking 
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system. Indeed, in this latest period, unlike the two pre. 
ceding ones, its borrowings were actually slightly larger 
than in the similar period last year—at around £70 million, 
compared with rather more than £60 million. This differ- 
ence is, however, probably more than accounted for by 


the “departmental” contribution to the month’s cali on 


the Gas loan. Apart from this, the Tyeasury’s domestic 


meeds for finance seem to have been slightly less this year 


than last, when account is taken of the trend of tax ceri fi- 
cates, savings securities and the note circulation. 
These continued borrowings have raised the bani’ 


‘aggregate liquid assets by a further £69 million to £2,356 


million, which contrasts with only £1,962 million at th: 
seasonal low point last April. Hence, despite the decline 


in portfolios of commercial bills (these dropped by anot!-r 


£1.4 million during the month), the average liquidity rao 
has risen over the five months from 32.4 per cent to 37.4 
per cent (compared with 36.8 per cent in August). Despiic 
the minor funding operation. attempted by the Treasury 
in the early summer, the ratio had been carried almost ba. 
to the high point of 38 per cent shown on the eve of las: 
autumn’s funding operation. Before the 1951 funding tii: 
ratio Was 39 per cent. 


Cotton Futures Next Year? 


T now seems likely that the Liverpool Cotton Exchang: 
will be reopened next summer, to fulfil its tradition:! 

role of providing private cover facilities for purchases of raw 
cotton. The Government committed ‘itself to ending th: 
present system—in which the public buying agency, th. 
Raw Cotton Commission, provides cover both to spinners 
that buy their cotton from it and to those that impor! 
raw cotton on their own account—when it accepted the 
Hopkins Report last June. That report concluded tha: 
the use of public funds for cover facilities was intrinsically 
undesirable, and that methods of providing private cov: 
should be urgently examined. The subsequent discussion: 
between the Government and the cotton trade are appar 
ently making good progress. So far, the Government doc: 
not seem too frightened of the fact that the reopenin:: 
of the Liverpool market would mean that spinners would 
have to be allowed to buy freely in the cheapest market, and 
that the existing restrictions on imports of United States 
cotton would have to be removed. Prices of non-dollar 
growths are still competitive with, if not cheaper than, 
United States cotton, so that the initial dollar cost to 
Britain would not be large ; the contingent risk, however, 1s 
that if a world dollar famine should again develop, outside 
growths might command substantial premiums, as they did 
two years ago, and Lancashire would then buy more heavily 
in the United States. The Liverpool authorities, for their 
part, are no doubt prepared to agree that, as in the grain 
markets, the right to take delivery of dollar imports for 
sterling against a maturing futures contract Should not 
extend to foreign operators. 

The logical, though not inevitable, corollary of reopening 
the Liverpool market would be to wind up the Raw Cotton 
a it would be technically difficult to continuc 
it as a purely merchanting body for the minority of spinners 
that might still wish to trade with it. The Government 
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An 
outstanding 
development... 


The Anglo-Iranian Oil Company’s 
Autofining process is an ouistanding 
development in the field of petroleum 
refining technology. The catalyst used in 
this process is produced by Peter 
Spence & Sons Limited. 


The Autofiner at Llandarcy Refinery. Iilustretion by courtesy of Anglo-lranian Oil Company. 


CHEMICALS FOR INDUSTRY 





PETER SPENCE & SONS LTD. + WIDNES - LANCASHIRE ‘also at LONDON AND BRISTOL 
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THE WIMPEY ORGANISATION 


successfully copes with civil 
engineering and building 
works that are large, unduly 
difficull, or must be com- 
pleted against time — thus 
during 1952 forty-seven 
million pounds worth of work 
was completed throughout 
fhe United Kingdom 





AND IN ADEN, AUSTRALIA, BORNEO, CYPRUS, EGYPT, 
GOLD COAST, HONG KONG, IRAQ, JAMAICA, KUWAIT, 
MALAYA, PAKISTAN, SIERRA LEONE, SINGAPORE, SOUTH 
AFRICA, SUDAN, SUMATRA, AND SYRIA. 


GEORGE WIMPEY AND CO., LTD. HAMMERSMITH GROVE, LONDON W4. 
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Assembling the com- 
ponent parts of a Mullard 
thyratron. 
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Fieet users... | 
Why 1t pays to send your 


vehicles tt MEASHAM 


HE utilisation factor of an 
electrically powered ma- 
chine is often dependant upon 
the flexibility of its motor. 
Until quite recently all motors 
were controlled by conventional 
electro-mechanical equipment. 
To-day, however, an increasing 
number are controlled by an 
electronic valve known as @ 
thyratron. 
The thyratron is a device which 
| can convert alternating current 
| to direct current and, at the 
| same time, can regulate the 
| amount of current—and thus 


Every new vehicle delivered 
means a used one to dispose 
of . .. travellers’ cars . 

delivery vans .. . lorries . 

Measham deals with the 
situation twice a week! That’s 
why the big concerns buy and 
sell at Measham: Govern- 
ment Departments, Local and 
Police Authorities, firms with 


vast fleets of private cars and 
commercial vehicles. Big or- 
ganisations have to think big; 
and they have found over the 
years that Measham’s imme- 

diate market offers the most 
buyers, the widest selection of 
vehicles, and the best and 
fairest terms. One or a fleet 
—it’s Measham every time! 


the amount of power—released 
to the motor. 


| The great advantage of the 
MEASHAM MOTOR SALES ORGANISATION LTD. 

Measham, Burton-on-Trent. | 
Branch Offices : London—368-370, Kensington 
High Street, W.14 (near Olympia). “Phone: 
WEStern 9821. Manchester—30-34, Victoria 
Street, 3. Phone: Blackfriars 5145-6. Staf- | 
ford—Walton. Phone: Milford 293. 
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PROGRESS 
_ IN ELECTRONICS 


thyratron is its extreme flexi- 
bility which permits infinitely 
variable control of motor specd 
and direction. It thus enables 
full advantage to be taken of 
recent developments in tlic 
field of automatic control with 
_all its attendant economies in 
overheads and manpower. 

Mullard produce a wide 
range of thyratrons for 4 
great variety of applications 
In addition to motor control, 
Mullard thyratrons are today 
leading to increased efficiencics 
in lighting and heating systems, 
in servo-mechanisms, in 
resistance welders, relays and 
regulated voltage devices, 





MULLARD LTD., CENTURY HOUSE, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 
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Your Please send “ Fleet User Terms” Booklet to ; 
. transport Name _ | 7 
manager | Firm _ | 
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will have to make a decision on the whole subject fairly 
soon. The Commission could not be disbanded without 
\cgislative sanction, and the Liverpool market would have to 
be functioning well before the 1953-54 importing season 
ends on August 31st of next year. 


Ford’s New Cars 


orp’s new Anglia and Prefect cars shown this week are 
} neither baby cars nor austerity cars. Each i; powered 
by a 1,172 ec. engine, and they fall into the same 10-12 
horse-power group as the Hillman Minx and the Austin 
Ago. They are two variants of a basic single model, differ- 
ing in finish and comfort and in price by £35. On the 
home market, the incidence of purchase tax will raise this 
difference to £§0, for which buyers of the Prefect will obtain 
four doors instead of two on the Anglia, two windscreen 
wipers and rather more chrome. The accompanying table 
shows the order of battle for the smaller car market ; in 
price as well as im power the two new Fords fall midway 
between the “ baby ” and the slightly larger models of the 
other major producers. Vauxhall Motors is the only big 
British manufacturer without a stake in this market. 

In this departure towards more power and modern styling 
for its new small cars, Ford abandons—at least for the time 
being—its claim to produce the cheapest British car. The 
old Anglia cost £313 the new Anglia—only the name is 
the same—costs £360 and is now third on the list. Ford’s 
emphasis has been laid on body styling and comfort ; the 
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Date of Basic Price Cubic Gear 





Introduction Price | After Tax ‘Capacity box Length Doors 
Speed 
te Fee 
. of £ ft. ins 
8.... | Sept. 1953 | 359 481 803 4 | 1110 4 
Perea | Oct. 1951; 355 504 800 | 4 |; 11 43 4 
glia... | Oct. 1953 | 360 511 1,172 S$ }.12% 2 
Minor 2- | } i 
. | 1949 | 323 529 | 800 | 4 | 124 2 
I fect... | Oct. 1953 3595 561 | 1172 3 12 7} 4 
Minor 4- | 
iw ibe 405 576 i 800 4 124 4 
440 nad 1947* | 467 | 6€3 | 1,200 4 | 1334 4 
Hilimant | 1948 470 667 1,265 4 13 14 4 
* Redesigned March, 1952. t Redesigned October, 1955. 


new models have front-wheel suspension like their big 
brothers the Consul and the Zephyr, and unlike the other 
small cars in the table they also have, in the long Ford 
tradition, a 3-speed gear-box. The new 1,172 cc. engine 
should be pre-eminently cheap to make, and it has side 
valves ; most of the small engines of other makers have 
overhead valves and also higher compression ratios than the 
7:1 of the new Ford. 

The difference in engine size alone makes a direct com- 
parison between the new Standard and the new Anglia 
impossible, but the two cars represent two different assess- 
ments of what the “ average” motorist wants. Both com- 
panies make similar claims for economy and speed, and if 
the Standard is shorter by 9} ittches, it is also £30 cheaper. 
In any case Ford still hold a card in reserve—a “baby” 
car that might sell for-less-than the Standard—if it wanted 
to play it. And the two companies have certainly set a hot 
pace, both in price and value, for some of the older models 
that up to now have largely had the market to themselves. 


51 
Japan Before Gatt 


HE meeting of contracting parties of the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade has continued this week 
in a commendably (and rather surprising) business-like 
atmosphere. There has been no further hard news about two 
of the main outstanding points before the meeting—namely 
the extension of existing tariff schedules for twelve -or 
eighteen months and Britain’s request for a tariff waiver— 
but an active discussion and a sharp clash of opinion 
have emerged over the Japanese application for associate 
membership of Gatt. The motion to accept Japan as 
a member was sponsored by the United States on the 
ground that the admission of Japan was essential in the 
West’s common political and security interests. The principal 
American spokesman, Mr Waugh, US Assistant Secretary 
for Economic Affairs, argued with some conviction that if 
the opposition to Japan was based on memories of past 
transgressions in Japan’s’ code of international commercial 
conduct, there was surely much to be said for including 
Japan in the membership of Gatt and thus imposing the 
duties as well as the privileges of membership on it. Britain’s 
Opposition to Japan’s application was pleaded by the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade in a more than usually uncon- 
vincing speech, the curious logic of which seemed to be that 
Japan’s admission to membership would cause other con- 
tracting parties to raise their tariffs in self-defence against 
Japanese goods; this, declared Mr Thorneycroft, would 
cause a general increase in tariffs, a movement that would 
prove the admission of Japan to be a development wholly 
contrary to the basic philosophy of the Agreement.’ Britain 
has been supported in its opposition to Japan’ by France, 
Australia and New Zealand ; but America’s sponsorship of 
Japan’s application has been strongly backed by India, 
Pakistan and a sufficient number of other countries to make 
it virtually certain that Japan’s associate membership of 
Gatt will have been assured by the end of the meeting. 

Among the minor but potentially important items that 
appear to have been settled at Geneva was the complaint 
against Belgium’s recent decision to raise a special tax 





PLANT REPLACEMENT COSTS 


NDEX NUMBERS showing changes in the 
| replacement cost of various classes of plant 
and machinery are available on subscription to 
companies wishing to adjust their depreciation 
provisions in accordance with fluctuating price 
levels. Details of this and other services of 
interest to industry can be obtamed from 
The Economist Intelligence Unit, 22 Ryder 
Street, London, S.W.1. 
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of 74 per cent ad valorem on all products imported by the 
Belgian central and local government authorities, to balance 
the family allowances to workers that are paid direct from 
contributions by Belgian employers. If this increase in 
tariffs had been admitted it might have opened the door 
(0 a flood of comparable attempts to balance differences in 
social security charges by appropriate changes in. tariffs. 
Belgium appears to have realised the dangerous potential 
of its initiative and has promised to introduce appropriate 
amending legislation. 


Shops and the Budget 


1x months before the budget, the retailers’ associations 
S are already discussing its possible effect on trade. They 
are obsessed by two fears—a general buyers’ strike in the 
months before the budget in anticipation of further reduc- 
tions in purchase tax; and the losses that they will 
incur on tax-paid stocks if tax reductions are made. The 
solution proposed by the Retail Distributors’ Association 
has a breathtaking simplicity—namely that changes in the 
purchase tax should be moved forward from budget day to 
the end of January. It is a date late enough not to affect 
the Christmas trade ; it marks the end of the retailing year 
when stocks are at their lowest ; at that time so little busi- 
ness is done that a buyers’ standstill before the tax changes 
were announced could hardly make it worse. The proposal 
is rapidly gaining support in the retail trade. Whether it 
will attract thé Chancellor depends, in part, on whether he 
feels moved to make a gesture of goodwill to the shop- 
keepers, who are thought to have lost about £13 million on 
their tax paid stocks last year when the purchase tax rates 
were cut by one-quarter. With these losses still painfully 
fresh in their memory, retailers are determined that at the 
next budget their stocks will be cut to the minimum. Once 
Christmas stock has been delivered, trade in taxed goods is 
likely to be carried out on a strictly hand-to-mouth basis 
until after the budget. This will not be easy ; even in the 
peculiar conditions that prevail before the budget the 
retailer will still have to guess where the buyer’s strike will 
start and when, and if he guesses wrongly, he will once 
again find that his stocks have mounted up. 


This is no new problem, but during all the years that 
retailers have discussed it with the Customs and Excise 
authorities, it has apparently been impossible to devise a 
satisfactory scheme for rebates on the taxéd goods in stock 
at the time of the budget. The committee set up last year 
under the chairmanship of Sir Thomas Hutton came to the 
same unsatisfactory conclusion. The retailers themselves 
have meanwhile invented a number of strategems, based 
on the idea of delivering goods to the retailer on a “ sale-or- 
return” basis. But local customs officials have been able 
to find flaws in many of these agreements, and they are 
hardly satisfactory from several points of view. The Radio 
Wholesalers’ Federation, in a memorandum to the Chan- 
cellor, has pointed out that shop-soiled goods may be 
returned to the manufacturer that he cannot sell to another 
trader as “ new ”; and the credit of many shops is not good 
enough for this form of business agreement. 


These difficulties become acute where goods carry a con- 
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siderable amount of tax, as do most durable hous -holg 
articles. This year, if retailers follow the advice of their 
associations, they will cease ordering from manufac: :rers 
for three months before the budget, and perhaps even 
longer. When a major dislocation of trade threates; to 
take place every time a. budget is pending, the cas. fo, 
re-examining even. the soundest technical arguments sour | 
the administrative difficulties of a tax rebate schen.> js 
strong. 


Unrationed Sugar 


HE end of sugar rationing last weekend is unlike! 

lead to much increase in demand from the house i{- 
but it probablyswill lead to larger purchases by indu:iry, 
particularly by the confectionery and soft drinks traces. 
In the last few months before derationing «a two-ounce 
increase in the ration, and more liberal bonuses, had ra‘sed 
the weekly rate of domestic consumption to 16 ounces per 
head, which was already slightly more than the estimated 
rate before the war. Supplies to industrial consumers were 
also increased in this period, but they were still about 6 per 
cent below the prewar level. For what they are worth, 
estimates by the Ministry.of Food suggest that total domestic 
consumption, which was running at the rate of about 2.5 
million tonS a year between July and September, will rise i 
about 2.8 million tons in the first year of derationing. 7 his 
estimate includes 200,000 to 300,000 tons for the initial 
buying surge and re-stocking, and also attempts to allow {or 
the effect of ending the subsidy of $d. per lb on sugar sold 
to the public and certain rebates to the trade... The Minisicy 
is hoping that consumption will eventually settle down a 


about 2,5§0,000 tons a year, some 450,000 tons more than 
in 19§2. 


Derationing was made possible by the special purchase 
of 1,000,000 ‘tons of Cuban sugar, at a total cost of 
$65 million. This will cover most of the increase in con- 
sumption that is expected during the next two years. The 
exportable surplus from the Commonwealth is expected to 
reach the “target” figure of 2,375,000 tons by 1955-56, 
and to reach about 2,450,000 tons in the following ye.r. 
These figures compare with a prospective Commonwealth 
surplus of about 2,050,000 tons this year and about 
2,200,000 in 1954. If Commonwealth production does 
obediently rise according to this schedule, it could therefore 
nearly cover the estimated real increase in Britain’s requir 


duction would necessarily come to this country. Canac:, 
which now takes about 400,000 tons of Com 

sugar, may take another 75,000 tons next year if i 
not renew its contracts with certain free market su 
On the other hand, other Commonwealth countrie: 
reduce their. requirements of -alth s 
about 100,000 tons from next year 0 1W rR ds 2 
tion of beet sugar in Britain could perhaps be inc 
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to us— 
b placing back into position the Queen Victoria Monument 
: in Victoria Square, Birmingham, after renovations had 
been completed. 
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The sudden influx of wealth into Kuwait demands 
that its peoples shall be educated and fitted to take their 
proper place in the scheme of things to come. : 

The construction of many of the schools required has 
been entrusted to Taylor Woodrow, who once again will 
be miaking a lasting contribution to the welfare of the 
people amongst whom they proudly work. 


Throughout the free World 


TAYLOR WOODROW 


Building & Civil Engineering Contractors 


10 PARK STREET, LONDON, W.1 GROSVENOR 8871 
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of 74 per cent ad valorem on all products imported by the 
Belgian central and local government authorities, to balance 
the family allowances to workers that are paid direct from 
contributions by Belgian employers. If this increase in 
tariffs had been admitted it might have opened the door 
to a flood of comparable attempts to balance differences in 
social security charges by appropriate ‘changes in tariffs. 
Belgium appears to have realised the dangerous potential 
of its initiative and has promised to introduce appropriate 
amending legislation. 


Shops and the Budget 


1x months before the budget, the retailers’ associations 
S are already discussing its possible effect on trade, They 
are obsessed by two fears—a general buyers’ strike in the 
months before the budget in anticipation of further reduc- 
tions in purchase tax; and the losses that they will 
incur on tax-paid stocks if tax reductions are made. The 
solution proposed by the Retail Distributors’ Association 
has a breathtaking simplicity—namely that changes in the 
purchase tax should be moved forward from budget day to 
the end of January. It is a date late enough not to affect 
the Christmas trade ; it marks the end of the retailing year 
when stocks are at their lowest ; at that time so little busi- 
ness is done that a buyers’ standstill before the tax changes 
were announced could hardly make it worse. The proposal 
is rapidly gaining support in the retail trade. Whether it 
will attract thé Chancellor depends, in part, on whether he 
feels moved to make a gesture of goodwill to the shop- 
keepers, who are thought to have lost about {£13 million on 
their tax paid stocks last year when the purchase tax rates 
were cut by one-quarter. With these losses still painfully 
fresh in their memory, retailers are determined that at the 
next budget their stocks will be cut to the minimum. Once 
Christmas stock has been delivered, trade in taxed goods is 
likely to be carried out on a strictly hand-to-mouth basis 
until after the budget. This will not be easy ; even in the 
peculiar conditions that prevail before the budget the 
retailer will still have to guess where the buyer’s strike will 
start and when, and if he guesses wrongly, he will once 
again find that his stocks haye mounted up. 


This is no new problem, but during all the years that 
retailers have discussed it with the Customs and Excise 
authorities, it has apparently been impossible to devise a 
satisfactory scheme for rebates on the taxéd goods in stock 
at the time of the budget. The committee set up last year 
under the chairmanship of Sir Thomas Hutton came to the 
same unsatisfactory conclusion. The retailers themselves 
have meanwhile invented a number of strategems, based 
on the idea of delivering goods to the retailer on a “ sale-or- 
return” basis. But local customs officials have been able 
to find flaws in many of these agreements, and they are 
hardly satisfactory from several points of view. The Radio 
Wholesalers’ Federation, in a memorandum ty ihe Chan- 
cellor, has pointed out that shop-soiled goods may be 
returned to the manufacturer that he cannot sell to another 
trader as “ new ”; and the credit of many shops is not good 
enough for this form of business agreement. 


These difficulties become acute where goods carry a con- 
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siderable amount of tax, as do most durable hous-hold 
articles. This year, if retailers follow the advice of their 
associations, they will cease ordering from manufac: :rer; 
for three months before the budget, and perhaps even 
longer. When a major dislocation of trade threate:; to 
take place every time a budget is pending, the cas. fo, 
re-examining even. the soundest technical arguments sour | 
the administrative difficulties of a tax rebate scher> 4 
strong. : 


Unrationed Sugar 


HE end of sugar rationing last weekend is unlike 

lead to much increase in demand from the housew i{-, 
but it probablyewill lead to larger purchases by indus:ry, 
particularly by the confectionery and soft drinks traces. 
In the last few months before derationing a two-ounce 
increase in the ration, and more liberal bonuses, had rased 
the weekly rate of domestic consumption to 16 ounces pe: 
head, which was already slightly more than the estimated 
rate before the war. Supplies to industrial consumers were 
also increased in this period, but they were still about 6 per 
cent below the prewar level. For what they are worth, 
estimates by the Ministry of Food suggest that total domestic 
consumption, which was running at the rate of about 2.5 
million ton$ a year between July and September, will rise © 
about 2.8 million tons in the first year of derationing. 1 his 
estimate includes 200,000 to 300,000 tons for the initial 
buying surge and re-stocking, and also attempts to allow {or 
the effect of ending the subsidy of $d. per Ib on sugar sold 
to the public and certain rebates to the trade... The Minis:ry 
is hoping that consumption will eventually settle down a 
about 2,550,000 tons a year, some 500: tons more than 
in 19§2. 


Derationing was made possible by the special parch ase 
of 1,000,000 tons of Cuban sugar, at a total cost of 
$65 million. This will cover most of the increase in con- 
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One of the many assignments entrusted to us— 
placing back into position the Queen Victoria Monument 
in Victoria Square, Birmingham, after renovations had 
been completed. 
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The sudden influx of wealth into Kuwait demands 
that its peoples shall be educated and fitted to take their 
proper place in the scheme of things to come. _ 

The construction of many of the schools required has 
been entrusted to Taylor Woodrow, who once again will 
be miaking a lasting contribution to the welfare of the 
people amongst whom they proudly work. 


Throughout the free World 


TAYLOR WOODROW 


Building & Civil Engineering Contractors 
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——— Announcing 
THE FIRST LIGHT CARS IN THE 
5STAR CLASS 


The New‘ 
AN GUA 


£360 


PLUS P.T. £151 *2°6 


x kK KK KR 


The New 
PREFECT 


£395 


PLUS P.T. £165 - 


Cy 





BEAUTIFUL APPEARANCE 


Such grace and elegance in those beauti- 


fully flowing lines . . . and practical 
design too — more room inside and 
exceptionally large luggage space. 


ROOMINESS AND COMFORT 
Plenty—yes plenty—of room for four 
big people. A car that you can hold your 
head up in! And for added comfort, all 
seating is within the wheelbase. 


PERFORMANCE 

The engine gives new standards of 
power and performance. Minimum of 
gear changing necessary. Really ‘big 
car’ performance—due to the excellent 
power to weight ratio. 


‘O-Star’ motoring - the best at lowest cost 


1s A FORD DEALER AT YOUR SERVICE 
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ROAD HOLDING 

New independent front-wheel suspen- 
sion—similar to the Consul and Zephyr 
6 — for easy riding and safe cornering. 


SAFETY 

All-steel welded integral body construc- 
tion. Wide angle windscreen and rear 
window for full vision. Hydraulically 
operated brakes and clutch for ease of 
control and therefore safety. 


ECONOMY 

Ideally balanced power to weight ratio 
ensures low petrol consumption, reduced 
engine wear atid remarkably economical 
running costs. 
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1953 


Film Agreement as Before 


f fics Anglo-American film agreement, which was due to 
expire last Wednesday, has been renewed in the same 
It provides for the unconditional 
transfer to America of $17 million from the American com- 
panies’ earnings in this country—plus such further amounts 
as they may be able to wriggle through the twenty-six 
different legal loopholes that they have’ discovered in the 
In the year to September 3oth last 
they transferred about $3 million through these loopholes, 
but their total transfers (at some $20 million) were still 
This was because the 
biggest of the loopholes (which cost Britain $5.9 million 


form for another year. 


original agreement. 


$5} million less than in 1951-§2. 
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in 1951) was plugged last year when the Americans agreed 


not to claim the share of the Eady levy that they had earned 
by making pictures in this country 


Company Notes 





CHEMICAL 


MPERIAL 
N AND MON- 


I 
INDUSTRIES 
SANTO CHEMICALS. The 
news that the directors of Imperial 
Chemical Industries have recommended 
an interim dividenc of 6 per cent on the 
£1 ordinary shares for the calendar year 
1953, against an interim of § per cent a 
year ago, helped to cause a_ general 
strengthening of ordinary share values on 
the stock markets at the end of last week. 
Some pessimists were inclined to relate 
the new dividend to the announcement 
made by the directors a year ago, when 
raising the intcrim from 3 to § per cent, 
that it was their intention that “for 1952 
and subsequent years ” the interim should 
represent a greater proporuon of the total 
annual distribution than before; in 
accordance with that decision, the final 
dividend for 1952 was later reduced from 
10 to 8 per cent, keeping the total 
distribution for the year unchanged at 
13 per cent. But there was no similar 
cautionary statement to accompany this 
year’s announcement of an increase in the 
interim, and the market immediately 
marked up the price of ICI’s £1 ordinary 
shares by 2s. 73d. to 48s. 9d. By the 
close of business on Wednesday of this 
week the shares stood at 48s. 6d. At 
this price they would offer the somewhat 
lean yield of around 5% per cent if the 
total dividend for 1953 should merely be 
maintained at 13 per cent; but they would 
offer the reasonably attractive yield of 6% 
per cent if the total dividend should be 
increased to 1§ per cent, as some investors 
expect. 

There seem to be some grounds for 
such an expectation. Although ICI’s net 
profits fell from £23} million in 1951 to 
£153 million in 1952, last year’s dividend 
was still comfortably covered. Moreover, 
the fall in profits in 1952 was believed to 
be the resultant of brisk trading in the first 
four or five months of the year followed 
by a downturn in the last seven or 
eight months—and the ground ‘lost in that 
downturn is likely to have been regained 
in the first half of 1953. Some confirma- 
tion of this can be gleaned from the pre- 
liminary results just announced by the 


directors of Monsanto Chemicals, who 
have maintained their interim ordinary 
dividend at 6} per cent. This company’s 
net sales fell from £5,175,802 in the first 
half of 1952 to £4,778,487 in the second 
half, and then rose again to £5,208,182 in 
the first six months of 1953; its net 
income after tax fell even more sharply, 
from £226,625 to £67,093 between the 
first and second half of 1952, but then 
came back to £223,665 in the first half of 
1953. The directors’ report almost glee- 
fully that Montanto has reduced its pro- 
duction costs, increased its sales tonnage, 
substantially decreased its inventories, and 
increased the volume of shipments to 
export markets during the year to date ; 
moreover, despite increasing competition, 
“prices of certain major lines are firmer 
and present indications are that the good 
demand for most of our products will 
continue during the remainder of 1953.” 
With the recent relaxation of Australian 
and other import restrictions, it will not 
be surprising if many other companies 
(particularly in consumer goods trades) 
that were hard hit in the second half of 


19§2 are able to report a substantial 
recovery during 1953; the economic 
weather in America permitting, their 


reports could bring some sunshine to the 
markets during the autumn and winter 
months. 

* 


POWELL DUFFRYN. Since 
the nationalisation of its coal properties 
in Britain the Powell Duffryn group, 
whose total assets now exceed {50 million, 
has flung its already wide net across a 
varied assortment of activities in the 
most diverse corners of the world; and 
it is not altogether surprising that the 
chairman, Sir Herbert Merrett, is now 
obliged to report that “we have not been 
entirely successful in everything we have 
attempted.” The fall in group profits 
from £1,789,939 to £1,523,372 in the year 
to March 31 last was due mainly to two 
disappointments. First, the production of 
carbon brushes has proved an expensive 
failure, and was responsible for £341,000 
out of a total of £460,543 that was written 


As the American companies’ total earnings in Britain are 
still running at an annual rate of around $40 million, their 
frozen dollar balances must be accumulating at a rate cf 
about $20 million a year, although the Americans have 
managed to find useful employment for these funds. With 
their domestic profits hard hit by competition from tele- 
vision, their eagerness for easier repatriation of earnings is 
growing ; but in the present state of uncertainty in the 
cinema industry—which in Britain is heightened by uncer- 
tainty about the future of the Eady plan itselfi—any negoti- 
ations for an entirely new basis of agreement would have 
been conducted in a hopeless fog. 


off investments last year ; this branch of 
the group’s activities is to be reduced and 
ultimately discontinued, although manu- 
facture in the chemical carbon field 
(especially of heat exchangers) will con- 
tinue. Secondly delays in delivery of 
plant and last February’s flooding, have 
caused setbacks at the new refinery of 
Vacuum Oil Company, the group’s largest 
trade investment. It had been hoped that 
all units of the refinery (the total cost of 
which “ will exceed the original estimate ”) 
would be in full production by the begin- 
ning of 1953, but in the event only the 
distillation unit could be started up. Con- 
sequently no income has yet been received 
from Vacuum Oil; nor can any be 
expected in 1953 even though full produc- 


Years to March 3] 


1952 1953 
Consolidated earnings :— £ £ 

Trading profit....... 1,789,939 1,523,372 
Total income........ 2,465,671 1,946,572 
Depreciation ........ 347,467 361,132 
SORGION Git i tS 1,253,045 920,027 
Net profil. ..... 0.54. 731,686 556,883 
Ord. dividends..... 405,739 417,815 
Ord. dividends (per 

CBOE ch sicc eh ik ccs 8 8 
Retained by subs.. 210,636 122,771 
Added to carry for- 

Ware a5 Wc oo. fs eh 25,536 Dr. 74,547 

Cons. balance sheet :— 

Fixed assets, less de- 

preciation .. ......<». 4,824,422 5,714,522 
Assets vested in NCB *12,602,593 *12,608,478 
Trade investments. .. 8,507,730 8,845,971 
Net current assets .... 13,881,609 13,844,630 
Debtors and stocks .. 14,718,846 15,569,659 
COG, i So wi eeaees 5,248,511 3,304,822 
Assets realisation a/c. 12,913,784 12,945,784 
Bank overdrafts..... 201,991 590,630 
eM WO So oe a8 11,658,208 12,526,478 
Ordinary capital. .... 9,669,471 9,660,471 


* After deducting reserves, £6,946,554. 


tion at the refinery should be achieved 
before the year is out. 

Against this, negotiations for compensa- 
tion for the group’s nationalised coal assets 
seem to be proceeding reasonably 
smoothly. So far, compensation received 
totals {12,945,784 in respect of assets 
written down from {£19} million to just 
over {12} million ; but this written down 
value is arrived at after the deduction of 
substantial reserves, and compensation 
for some assets ancillary to the collieries 
is still to come in. The recent tratisfer 
of the group’s interest in Wankie Colliery 
to the Anglo American Corporation of 
South Africa also seems likely to prove 
mutually advantageous. The fee that the 
group received for its former managerial 





Sh 


‘unction was more or less absorbed by 
managerial expenses ; but the yield from 
the Rhodesian Anglo American shares 
received as consideration for the transfer 
“far exceeds” the yield on Powell 
Duffryn’s previous investment in Wankie, 
ind Anglo American should be able to 
recruit sufficient technical staff locally to 
illow a substantial increase in production. 
Among Powell Duffryn’s other invest- 
ments, the business of Cory Brothers 
with its shipping, oil bunkering, timber 
and other activities in diverse—and some- 
times politically vulnerable—parts of the 
world) continues to thrive; the wagon 
shop of Cambrian Wagon and Engineer- 
ing has secured a contract that ensures 
t will run in full employment for the next 
five years; the coal distributing business 
of Stephenson Clarke has earned a 
satisfactory revenue, despite restrictions 
in France; and the group’s general 
engineering, manufacturing and _ techriical 
advisory services continue to be profitably 
employed. A litter as large as this may 
still contain some pups; but the fr 
ordinary shares which yield £6 3s. per 
cent at the current price of 26s. x.d. on the 
maintained ordinary dividend of 8 per 
cent, should be regarded as a risk invest- 
ment that may yet reward the brave. 


* 


WATNEY COMBE REID. In 
the year to June 30th last, Watney Combe 
Reid reported only a fractional increase in 
trading profits (from £1,733,469 to 
£1,785,502) and it maintained its dividend 
at 17 per cent. Its export trade and beer 
sales outside London increased, but in 
London itself sales are still flagging. Yet 
Mr S. H. Combe is not a disappointed 
man; the results merely confirm the 
warning he gave a year ago—and it will 
be remembered that the weather before 
June 30 was not especially conducive to a 
seasonal thirst. The company has been 
able to go some way towards offsetting 
the decline in consumption of draught 


beer since the war by tapping other 
sources of revenue. It achieved a turn- 
over of more than £3,500,000 in wines and 
spirits last year, representing an increase 
of 80 per cent in gallonage within the last 
seven years. It is also planning to expand 
sales of Coca-Cola after the end of sugar 
rationing, but the chairman puts a damper 


on “fantastic estimates” about this 
product: in his opinion it would be 
extremely rash to assume either that 


Britons will drink as much Coca-Cola as 
Americans do, or that the company’s 
profits are likely to benefit to any great 
extent from this drink in the near future. 

During the year the group have obtained 
several new sites for licensed houses. It 


Years to June 30 
1952 1953 
Censoli lated earnings i— ‘ £ 
Trading profit......... 1,733,469 1,785,502 
Total income ......eses 2,306,665 2,381,304 
Depreciation ,....se0- 250,478 292,025 
PORAHOD 6.6258 Ss es 982,132 961,470 
Nel peal. 3208 taka 643,973 695,177 
Retained by subsidiaries 42,222 47,878 
Deferred Ord. dividends 289,876 303,732 
do. dividends (per cent) 17 17 
Parent companyreserves 200,000 220,000 
Added to parent com- 
pany ¢arry forward.. Dr. 4,761 4,731 
Cons. balance sheet :-— 
Fixed assets, less depre- 

CIAO 3 i ok Es 19,990,541 21,543,655 
Net current assets ..... 3,927,626 3,702,704 
SHOCKER. 5 i540 cvceaees 2,871,813 2,936,431 
Cases 25es as eeees 1,153,775 990,592 
ROSET VER: s,s scan ceoe ee 6,042,222 6,962,617 
Deferred ord. capital... 3,247,910 3,423,810 


also acquired control of Tamplins brewery 
in Sussex, with its 400 houses ; it financed 
this purchase partly by an issue of 
175,900 deferred ordinary shares to the 
vendors and partly by payment. The 
relatively small changes in the balance 
sheet—which shows an increase in fixed 
assets but a small fall in net current 
assets—are largely explained by these 
transactions. At 55s. the £1 deferred 
ordinary stock yields £6 gs. per cent. It 
is a sound brewery equity ; but the chair- 
man’s cautious remarks about the pros- 
pects for Coca-Cola do not suggest that 
it is yet an expanding one. 





NINE MONTHS’ CAPITAL ISSUES 


(Excluding Conversions) 


ee 





Nine 
months 
to 


Sept. 


Old Basis* } New Basis? 


30. | 1952 | 1953 | 1952 | 1953 


Total Borrowing 
(£ million) 
Pi Govt : | 130- 


2.1 424°0 | 155-7 | 437-1 
fir. Corp, (a) 4-3 | 41-3 | 4-8 41-3 
Br.Co.'s...| 92-4] 1-7 | 116-6 | 94-7 
mpire....4 44-7 31-1 | 54-2 38-9 
reign Nil Nil | Nil Nil 
Total ......| 272-1 | 568-1 | 331-3 | 612-0 
indicus 94:0 | 195-4 | 147-0 | 270-7 


Total Company Issues § 
(f million) 


Baicces | 21-2) 38:0; 27-31 42-4 
or Leta ii hes 8-6 | 10-7 
a. sce. | 86-0 | 36-8 | 103-6 | 56-5 
Total ....... 110-8 | 82-1 | 139-5 | 109-6 | 





_* Only includes direct offers to the public and to shareholders ; 
direct offers to the public and to shareholders, ‘ 


ductions ; (index 1935= 100), 


and detence bonds. 
§ Includes British and foreign companies. 


Nine Old Basis* 


; 
| New Basist 
months | 


to 3 ; ; 15 ae 
1952 1953 


Sept. 30 1952 | 1953 


Analysis of Issue ications 
ae . (£ thousand) 
Br. Govt.f «| 130,155 | 423,969 155,705 | 437,111 


Br:Corp.(a).| 4,825 | 2 2 
ee hae) >| 41,293| 4,825 |- 41,293 
. i 


Govt... .| 26,356 | 20,686) 31,323| 23,896 
I or. Govt. | Nil ; Nil | Nil Nil 

Bank & ins.) Nil i 4,893 Nil 4,893 
Oi... . +. Nil | 20,113) Nil 20,113. 
Eng’ingetc.| 3,458! 4,778| 5111) 9.538 
Electrical..| 22,390| 8,667} 22,390! 10,553 
Textiles ... 50 | 354 844 | "686 
Motors, etc.} 2641/ 7,966; 2,778! 11,748 
Breweries..| 10,373} 3,613| 13,037) 4.354 
Supping -.| 1,031} 1,770] 1,031/ 2,488 
a: pete 15,809} 2,054) 15,809 5,284 
Jthers ....] 55,041 | 27,969 78,475; 40,010 


272,129 | 568,125 | 331,328 611,957 
{index 1928=100).. + Includes 





* permissions to deal” and stock exchange intro- 
¢ Includes net receipt or repayment of national savings certificates 
(a) Includes loans te town and county local authorities and to public 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


Next Account begins October 141), 
Next Contango Day: October 1411, 
Next Settlement Dav.: October 6 


Markets have continued firm in the past 
week. Industrials have risen stead:\y | 


0 
bring the Financial Times index to . 


new 
peak for the year, at 126.9 by Wecnes- 
day’s close compared with 125.2 a week 
before. In the gilt-edged market, und ited 
stocks were at first inclined to ay, 
although medium dated issues were in 
demand; but price movements in the 
week to Wednesday’s close were only 
fractional—with 3} per cent War | oan 
down from 86 to 854, but 3 per cent 
Savings Bonds 1955-65 up from 97 to >». 
After market hours on Wednesday cime 
the Government’s offer to holders of the 


£577 million of maturing 1} per cent 
Serial Funding Stock 1953 to convert into 
12 per cent Serial Funding Stock 195; or 
into a new 2} per cent Serial Funding 
Stock 1957 (at par, but with cash bon 


1S€§ 
of 7s. per cent and 158. per cent. respec- 
tively); and also the announcement o! an 


unlimited issue of 3 per cent Exchequer 
Stock 1962-63 at the apparently attractive 
price of 994. At Thursday’s opening 
prices of competing stocks were neces- 
sarily adjusted to come into line with the 
new offer, but elsewhere in the list vilt- 
edged showed little change. 

The widespread gains made by indus- 
trials in the week were largely occasioned 
by favourable company statements. [CI 
shares jumped 2s. 6d. to 48s. 6d. when the 
news of the increased interim dividend 
came through ; and most blue chips moved 
up in sympathy. The news of a one-!.r- 
one scrip issue by Elder Dempster broush 
its shares up by 7s. 9d. to §§s. 6d. and give 
a general fillip to shipping shares. Enygin- 
eering and textile shares have also b 
in demand. 

Elsewhere in the market oils have m2ain- 
tained their recent firmness ; but Kafiirs 
after some improvement led by uraniuin 
issues, have tended to weaken. Buse 
metals have continued firm, tea share 
have been in fair demand, but rubbe: 
have remained decidedly weak. Dealiny 
in foreign bonds have been active, parti 
larly in German issues; potash bond 
jumped 10 points in two days followin 
Swiss buying. 


~ 


a 


4 
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FINANCIAL TIMES INDICES 


Yields 


24% | 
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Cons. or 




















126-9 | 111-43 
Sept. 30) (Sept, 21 
| 113-9 | 105-68 
May 20) (jan. 5) 
(jan. 1) | (lan. 9) 
an. an. 
103-1 | 100-67 
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LONDON : 
eae | BRITISH FUNDS |... | Net 
es thee A Price, Price, Yield, | \iOS | Prices, 1953 | Last Two | . Fa 
poaaee , ARANTEED “2: Sept.30/ Sept. 30, 72'S tha ‘to S OSS 1WO: | | Pri | Pri L~ "Vie 
y ; : an.1 to Sept.30 ORDINARY | ce, | Price, | Yield 
High | Low | 1953 | 195 c Sept. 30, t Dividends _ | ic - bc \ 
* : a : a — STOCKS : eis 1953 High Low (a) (0) “a | —— foes | 953 SES 
100% | 99% War Bonds 24% °52- fs ¢.(f£ 8. 4. ; ; ; 
4 1004 | 98 & Exchequer 24% 1955 9. | 1008 100f ; mee 8 $1] 42/9 | 32/3. | 10d 12)cBS pane ; | “Tes. d. 
y ; Sy che oO aor oe : 4 / . ee eee i f } 

» | 6 /18)941 a creene gt Swed 1960 ..... 1018 | 101% 117 1 ; 3 0414/3 | 10/10) Ic 5 aCammell Laird 5/- aire. | 26 217 8 
n | / is rial Fundihg 17° 1953. 99 18 7 | oe 14 3 55 44 45 3 5 10 is : pa = eee j 13/— 7 3 lA 
9918 | 984 Serial F , " 4199/18/93... 2 ea | : b Guest Keen N’fold {1.| 52/- | 52/9 | 
- 4 Ne rial I unding 12%, 1954 994 99 if 1 1 0 i 5 3 10 51 13 ; 44/6 | 124)! 24a Vickers {1 } 49/9 : J 5 13 8 
ly me 101% | 1004 Serial Funding 3% 1955. J 101 4 10l# 014 2 3 31/3 TEXTILES was / 50/6 5 18 10 
a | 1008 994 Pending 2490 28.600] 100} | 100 1 3 112 6 61} 289 | 21 at | sha ia. IBeit Colones i Ql...| 30/6 | 31/- |T 10 
2 je Funding 2}% '52-57.....; 100% | 100 ire | c rit. Celanese 10/-....| 26/6 | 27/- | 3 6a 
it MEE 1OLH | 99% (Nat. Def. 3% '54-58 | 10 i # 1 3 8/210 42 48/1) | 41/4 5 al  7hbCoats (J. & P.) £ | 26/6 | 27/- | 5 18 63 

3% 54-58 .....| 4} | 01H (14 7/222 46/104} 37 $bCoats (J. & P.) £1....) HA. | 4/- 511 1 
102} 993 War Loan 3%, °65-59 | , 212 6] ma 37/3 5a 636 Courtaulds {1 ....... 45/3 | 45/- 
* FEE 91k | 914 Savings Bonds 3% °55-65. Ch Irge dF Ol 21s 7 S0/-- | 8/6} 100 |S aiL_ance, Cotton £1....-| 48/9 laa le. 4 aj 
Ca 98¢ | 935% (Funding 2)% '56-61..... 97 ih | 98 i 18 91s 6-71 / | 4a| 16 }Patons & Baldwins {1 65/9 | 66/-- |6 1 3 
ie 92% | 86% Funding 3% °59-69... 1! ihe oe (ae $1935 24 sas | 13 | the} 19QHA ELECTRICAL ro 
se 944 | 87x Funding 3% '66-68 ...... ete lesa te aang) seme st g elbete: Inedietel fi.” 18/9 | 18/9 |5 1 7 
to 102} ' 98} (Funding 4°, '60-90...... 101% | 100 es 210/311 31 60/6 | 51- | 105 5a@En ees £1....)| 38/- | 38 ! . 5 2 
2 914 £54 Savings Bond 3%, ‘60.70| 90; | Sie | 2 2 0 ; a Se] 46/- | 36/6 33a 74bGeneral Flew ie gta oa | < . ; 8 7 
C j ‘ avings Jonds 24%, 64-67 90 8 ; . : ~ J ha P ’ . LIOCL. Phe wass é } / i 4 4 
1g 1034 | 100} [Victory 4% '20-76....... wit tint 3 i alan wa S| 15/6 SY ggelBristl Acro lon | iy. | 18/8. 189 
é OR) S8h Bavings Bouds 3% 63-15.) 884 4 5/8t| 17$| 4 a\British Motor 5/-..... ad 9 im 
c- 954. | 86% (Consols 4% aft. Feb. ’57..| 944. 88 2 6 4/315 Bi} 35/10) 23/6 | The| %cDe Havill aah Love Vee inte ey 
ack | Tih Konv. 34% aft Apel ci | sete| si 25 14 2 6 36/- | 25/1h | 15 i <r eke 27/3 | 28/3 |5 6 2 
in X ° » aft. April ’61.; 85)* 4 9 ; / | c| 15 eFord Motor {1....... 32 / : j ; 7 
os ; 64} 57 Treas, 24% aft. April °75.| ete a3 : : : 3 4 a ; - ; 546, 6 a\Hawker Siddeley {1. .) a6 3 ? ' : : a 
ae 75 67} (Treas. 3%, aft. April '66. | 744° | 744° ‘ 4 6 a ae 99/.. | 94/. = ¢ 625 ¢ Leyland Motors 2 86/3 | 86/3 15 15 11 
1 on | gor lTrees, 384, “tosis. | ot | ost 2 8 9 | 318 if O76 | 586 | 5a 12 mates tad $4, +--+ Ray eae 1518 60 
NB Treas. 34% ‘T9-81...2... ! | 937° 9 + 7/3 | Brae | Rolis Royce £1 ...... , 64/44 | 65/7} | : 
as 843 16 Redemption 3% "8696. || sale | Ht ; ; : 318 5 i/3 | 5/33 | 12 c) 12 cStandard Motor 5/-.. | Pig ma i ; it ; 
he Me Blk | TT War L’'n 34% aft. Dec. "52 86 | 85% 2 5 3 4 x 101) oo Ag} 19/- | 20 Smors & Sroxss | | 
ly 64} 584 Consols 24° i e | . 10f 37/9 16/62 | ; Se Boots Pure Drug 5/-. -| 217—- | 227- | 410 il 
t- 89} | 83H Br. Elec earn 1 aia | ahh 894 : 3 0/318 lfhoo9 | 85 1 | 224d te Debenhams 4/- « -.... l366 1369 |317 1 
884 i 823 Br. Elec. 3°) 14-77 oaeeee ’ ‘ 7 0 3 15 lll 63/9 46 / a yume (J.) “A” £1.. oe 99, 43 1100 /— j 4 10 0 
‘ 102; | 99} Br. Elec, 44% '74-79....| 87f | 88% 2 6 4/315 81 594 pe 15 a| 35 b Marks & Spen, “A” 5/-| 63/— | 63/6 3 18 9 
; et ak ee eae ae | 101%*| 101% 2 4 6/4 2 4e a 55 c| 20 a Woolworth 5/-....... | 58/9 | 59/3 | 4 12 10 
. . r. Elec. 34% "76-79..... 944 | 94) 2 410!318 Or 
oT | 85 | 76% (Br. Trans. 3% '78-88 aa a te : ¥ Sf 1} Sf | 6a 30 bAngio-Iranian {1...../ : 
BB, | BP eae eae) a abe eg ee eh ede hy tel iappermen cn asd | le 
vs Pinay | eh ie team eg tert <o| goe | ammg 2 41 42 ae | | ee oil nee | Ba | [$35 5 
ne r. Gas 3% '90-95....... 5 J ! momen Neg. £1... ..0e. 88/14 | 90/- | 
d 9 9% | 91 [Br. Gas 34% '69-71...... | 95 i 95h ; ; ‘ e 3] 30/44 | 23 | llftd! ta! Trinidad L’holds 5. 28/9" | 30/3 | . . 3 
998 | 983 Br. Gas 4% '69-72....... 997 | 99% 124 8/14 0 1011 44/18 | 34/6 | 13% stucesinhes cn 
it (e) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. (J) To latest d: eaten 66/6 | 52/9 | 146 6a\P. & O. Def. f1......| oe toe te 
alculated after allowing for tax at 9s. Od. in ‘ ‘. Es cvided. 44a st oe | a a5 8 ee a 26/- | 21 6 | ° 5 
meverage life 12 years approximately. . se 62/6 | 51 | 22 | MISCELLANEOUS eae re 
/6 | Sis b As 
: | Prices, 1953 TRUS a 27/6 isc iB Spomuner Peart. | or | $7, 7 ; “ - 
Prices, 1952 Jan.ltoSep.30, oT TEE | Price, | Price, | Yield, aaa" 35/- 8 6 64 a@ Brit. Aluminium £1 ..| 3146 | 35/9* | 614 4 
sae a al OCKS AND Sept.23, Sept.30, Sept. 30, ; 3 | 34/- | 16ftc| 68ta/Brit. Amer. Tob. 10/-.| 3%/9 |37/9 |5 4 48 
High | Low | High| Low FOREIGN BONDS) 1953 1953 | 1953 é ae 5/68 | iis a Pacific $25.| $424 | $43} is 
a / | as “B” 2/6.....| 6/3 (3 | 
- =| 32/6 | 17/9 | 150 ¢| ‘a altaces Baca 5 | ay) we.7t 2 8 
S ° i | ; d 5/- owen / | / i 
Bh | Sb | SOF) S48 Aust. 31% 65.69...) $9} | 904 . so wl | te | I4e) Mt4eDunlop Rubber £1 «| ae tare aus 3 
IN. Zealand 34% "62-65, 944 | 95 | 315 41 5ayaj | 50/14 | | 6 ajiimp. Chemical £1 46/6 | 48/6" | 5 1 
98 bot 98} | 93% |S. Africa 34% °54-59../ 98} | 58/44 | 50/1h | 11%) have bere teas 3 
S. Africa 34% "54-59.. 98) | 98 3 $ | 1145) &8$ailmp. Tobacco {1..... 57/- | 
s |B 68 | 608 | 73k) 66} L.C.C. 3% aft, 1920... is | st la 2 2d geet | S68 |$2-C0cl$1-Sballuter. Nickel np.v. Sil emia 2 
© 9] 84 958 903 Liv ort 69/6 | 61 ot B.P.¥...- | $7023;} 611 3 
8 Bb Peer ee erernee ee) Sy a TS 2/6 | SUS. 1 ioe Hehenter Bees gt... 0 1 ee BS 
d IP.L.A. 5$% '66-71... 1 / Cc a\Tate ee 2 | ae ae 
1033 orf 104} | 101} |Agric. Mort. 5% "59-89 12, | 102" | 412 Se aa | 54/3 | 84b, ThaiTube Investments {i.| 62/- | et. | 43 oF 
is ee 68} 614 75} 664 Austria 44% '34-59...| 74 74 410 2d) 53/- an 20 6 2h) Turner & Newall £1. .| 56/6 57 /= 4 : 9s 
9 13 5 214} 8 (Chinese 5% 1913..... | 4g | 343 |) Nal et 5/Tt Sa} 8$b\Unilever {1 ......... 49/104) 52/6 15 210 
68} 434 683 | 49% German 5%......... | 65) | 68 | ; 6/44 | ¢ | T&A & RUBBER ce 
854 4 | 91f | 65 German 44%........ 854 9] | 1973" | ' 46 5c  ThejAllied Sumatra {1....| 6/- 6/- 125 0 0 
sal 1454 {| 103 |.137$ | 119 (Japan 5% 1907...... | 333 | 437. «| ae 4/1h 74¢| Nil a\Jhanzie Tea {1 ...... 16/4 |} 16/4 |9 110 
j 33/3 | Tha| 124$b\United Sua Betong {1} 38/9. | 38/9 4. 6 6 
: MINES ie 
—- Prices, 1953 Last Two | ie Bg be ep 6%; 5 | 40 6 20 aAngio-Amer. 10/- 
an.1 to Sept.30) Dividends ORDINARY sept 33 By 30 ns Ps y = . | 60a) 53}b Blyvoor 2/6... et “a on | ; : : 
High |- Low | (a) (6) (c) STOCKS | 1953 | 1953 | 1953 | %5/— | oat | 158 : bo Se a. a | 69/44 & » 0 
t “o 2. awe ro ; - T1/+~ | 48/6 | 17 } cea vee +: i b li 
| ; | & | & | Banks & Discovur f~ | 8/6 | $c; 17}c\ Johannesburg Con. bs 
| B67/6 | 58/13} 76 7 aBarclays “B" AL. ..| 66/- | 62/- -. eo | 158 | 1156) 80: @)Rhokana igh nae 8 3 3 
1a. ay : i a “Aa” £5, {1 pd. 55/- | 55/- |4 7 3 | ! = 
al * a'Midiand {1, fully pd..| 73/- | 73/6 eae 
+ Raa) Bs | gh Rewer ited te | gu Ex aed 
, aa |= i a\Westminster £4, {1 pd.| 82/- | 82/6 4:73 T 7 * . 
80/6 67/6 | 10 b| T4alAlexanders £2, {1 pd..| 78/6 | 80/- 4 7 6 New York Closing Prices 
9 49/- | 39/ +} ; : a a oa a i... @- (14 1312 Soest 
/ A | aUnion Disc. {1....... 47/- | 48- 4 3 4 Sept.| Sept. sents ke eae ie ae 
—- oe 32/3 46 4 aBarc.(D.C.&0.)“A" £1) 36/6 | 35/6 |410 2 25 . | Sept Sept] Sept.| Sept. 
| 85 9) 1 aChart, Bk. of India £1) 41, 6* | 41/6 | 6 15 Og eae $ | = | 25 | 30 
| NSURANCE Balt. ad 5: is ¢- 
6 a 1k 50 a} 85 bLeg. & Gen. £1, 5/- pd. $ | & (313i ore | a 3st nae ee 27% | 27} [inter. Paper. | 50% | 51} 
8 | 40tb| 20ta Pearl £1, fully pd.....| 219% | 212 | § 1.Y.C yo | Naty Disti....[ E75 | 27 
8 a2} 17% | 40tb| 20+ta Pearl £1, fully p | 914°! 213 2 8 INY.Cent....| 20 | 20° Cel. of A | 39% | STE [Nat. Distill. . .| i 
5 i 32 {¢ | 100f¢! 105tc Prudential “A” fl...) 37% | 38 |5 QO 6 {Pennsyl vest 19 -| 18) ae ard est at oa Roebuck} 56% | 56% 
: ! | Breweries, Etc. | | | A Sekai | Riese: . OH so ws «= = 695 | 69 
0 31/6 1114/9 | 33.8 10 aBass f1.....+.... +. 22/6 123/9 | 619 0 Stand Fol. «. 1538 150% Kew, Eiec...-.| T28 | 139. 5td. Oot NJ SRE} 6st 
4 18/- | 15/98 | 74a, 15 b Distillers 4/-......... 'i7/-- | 17/9 |& I 5 [United Corp. .| aT LEY Bete | sak Dee ee ate ae | 35 
31/6 | 21/- | 108 7 aGuinness 10/-........ si. | 3-189 8 IW. Union el, ai i Bete mesh (sak | 466 [Westinghouse.| 42%) 43 
foe | 8 | 8g wind Coope 5/1 i"g- | 8 1617 2 fe | ee Peer reer L Sew be peered» a) Cane 


+ Free of tax. Yield calculated on im divi : = 
anew é gross basis. (a) Interim dividend, ({b) Final dividend. r a eid ete 
) » a ee (f) Flat yield. (g) Includes 2% centenary bonus ; yield basis 14%. i) Als 2% tax sega, sonny : ha bes FY a a 
rnin eh 2 Crean De eine af ao) id ai) Prd 2 
ield basi %. (0) Yield basis 84% after capital bonus. (p) Also 5% net capital distributi ; ‘i ' 
(r) Yield basis 15% after capital bonus. (s) Yield basis 125% after capital bonus. é Yield basis 19-7% = mtu) Yield basis 0%, o Yield oaks We 
. or ms 
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| The following list shows the most recent date on which each statistical page appeared 

e e BRITISH % OVERSEAS 

Prices and Wages...........-.+ This week Western Europe : 

S t a t I S t I C S Production and Consumption Sept. 12th Production and Trade...... This week 
MGRDOWET. «..0.0000c0eecnesecsees Sept. 19th British Commonwealth ...... Sept. 12th 
External Trade.........00.-5--+ Sept. 26th Western Europe : 
| Financial Statistics .........-.. This week Prices and Money Supply Sept. 19th 
Industrial Profits .........-.++++ Aug. Ist United Steet o.csevsecciiccesses Sept. 26th | 
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1952 oe 





1950 1951 


mid-June 


WORLD PRICES 
Commodity Price Indicator : 











ee SE Scns Cea as adhe ens whee sey 1952 = 10 os oo. 20 
RPT PRT ers eee eee io J 
SUN hx tban Geass be sete siesecens ” 101 i 167 99 
ee Bee ae ar een ce pleads te a 75 | 399 100 
Gther Bethb ess ove doses sens recs - 7 131 | 96 Bee ee ; Fc 
Monthly averages 1952 19535 
| Siiael | ita sent an 
BRITIS H iw How ESALE | 1950 1951 1952 June July Aug. | May | June | July | Aug 
Old series : Sie. eee wa 1 a _ 
A i aeth WN a Sa rot 1938 = 10 258-7 315-0 323-3 322- 9 | | 322-5 320-3 326-1 325-4 324-7} 322-1 
Food and tobacco .......ccsccccee = 227-3 253-9 292-0 290°5 | 296-6 295-5 324-1 322-8 3521-8 316-6 
Materials used in: | June 30, | i 
Non-food manufacturing ........... 11949= 100 138-6 193-3 | 162-1 160-0 | 159-3 157-2 146-9 145-4 143-7 | 142-8 
Mechanical CHAINCCIINE ~svecsesscces ' ” 113-2 | 134-3 149-9 151-6 i 152-8 151-9 143 4 143-1 144-5 145 2 
Ele tri fk TE 5k wack wee oes | - 122-0 | 151-9 | 165-4 167-6 | 170-7 169-3 151-2 150-8 152-8 149-7 
Building and civil engineering...... a 106-1 125-6 | 133-6 133-4 134-0 133-4 130-2 1306-2 130°5 1350-4 
House buil Oe avis si ken ee he 105-2 | 123-0 | 130-6 130-5 | 130-7 130-4 128-8 128-5 128-5 128-6 
t diti ; June 30, | 
ommod re Baie ee canis awe wn eo l1949 = 10% 156-8 223-2 | 171-9 165-9 | 164-4 163°5 139-4 140-0 140-9 140°6 
Wi ol, Ni 28 aulen dn baa V5 a 195-8 | 252-3 | 147-9 146-8; 158-5 158-5 182-4 174-9 171-1 171-1 
Rubber, No. 1 RSS, one month future oo 324-6; 499-1; 282-8 263-2 263-5 254-3 210-8 202-7 192-5 189-1 
Softwood, imported oT ekhe taka ee oe | a 96-3 | 143-5 | 158-0 151-8 151-4 151-4 146-6 143-7 140-9 140-9 
Copper, H.C. electrolytic, delivered | “ 152-2 187-5 | 220-7 219-3 243-6 242-6 215-2 214°5 214-5 197-9 
seterie MaghE TAIL PRICES = | 
nierim ingex : june “ 
DR oo ke badcaedwetocec kus 1947-1 114 125 136 138 138 137 140 141 141 140 
Jan. 15, . 
WR SM ah icici oobaa i odbeko es 1952=1 | wis 102-6 103-9 103-8 103-2 106-0 106-6 106-6 105-9 
Es sss oa G Sah carh Geel Pete | = 105-4] 108-7 | 108-5| 106-8] 112-7} 113-8] 113-7] 111-7 
We Meee. cscs 4 cub seabewces 1938=1 185 | 202 | 221 223 | 223 222 228 229 229 | 228 
WME 5b oes ecb ve scwanks oeoeee | a 172 | 191 | 221 228 227 224 236 238 238 | 234 
i 
ee me TRING ask vy cha om puede “ 114 | 119 | 122 123 123 123 130 130 130 | 150 
RR oe a area a ie 216 | 249 | 259 259 257 255 253 253 253 | 255 
NEE UN ee es ci pene ee ai 161 177 | 197 195 196 196 203 205 205 205 
esmolol durable goods .......... ss 245 | 238 | 294 294 292 292 283 282 284 a 
; o Kas snrennererenecscressesness ie 314 | 318 { 255 255 | 256 256 256 256 257 ST 
ned PERL TO ee eee | s 386 386 386 386 387 387 387 387 
Purchasing power of £ | | | 
(based on all consumer spending).... (1938 =] 52 | 48 | 45 44 | 44 45 44 43 43 44 
ahs TERMS OF TRADE i | 
mport prices : 
AE MODI cbc ik dc ang nooosbinabans 11952=1 76 | 102 | 100 101 100 97 88 87 87 87 
Food, drink and tobacco .......... es 83 | 96 | 100 102 101 | 100 98 9T 97 96 
i an MPU s «vn hissionn coke ose » Tl 110 | 100 100 99 | 95 82 80 80 81 
xport prices : } 
AW WE csicese-teed ings hsk pucices . 81 95 100 101 100} 100 97 96 | 96 97 
All mn SOUT ONL 4s a6 os tale bee cae am 80 95 | 100 101 } 100 | 100 9T 97 96 97 
Metals and engineering goods ...... | fs 80 89 100 101 101 | 101 100 100 100 101 
fexties Sand ciothifes «<6. 6. cess o's ” 84 110 | 100 99 96 95 91 92 92 95 
Terms of trade : 
‘atio of import to export prices... .| * % 108 | 100 100 | 100 97 91 91 91 99 
SHIPPING FREIGHTS | | 
Tramp shipping freights (fixed in sterling) 1952 —10( 2) : 73-9 
' 
UK WAGES 
es wage rates: | June 30, 
BN WATE ss USdaubccdcabeam sci 11947 =1 lll 120 | 130 129 129 130 135 135 136 156 
Ma. mthacrendcrnenvetshwenntes ‘i 4 4 i 4 12 129 134 134 134 Se 
“a i Fao is bee . 15 133 139 139 140 is 
Ge UUENGS ocb oo) oe dak eee s. d. 


ree eee OOOH eT EEE EOE eee OES 


i ee ee ee a 


Coe OPO eee eee Oe ee eee 
ee ee ee a a a aes 


(*) The index of retail prices has been linked back to 1938 with the aid of calculati lessor a Combeldge 
Economic Services, (*) Surveys made twice a year; annual feu slate to October ieee. . Pe aeaue hg nal wart London and 
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59 
| Producti d in W 
| Trad E 
| uction an rade in estern urope 
| 
. 
se en Fae | es 
Austria | Belgium | Denmark! France | Germany, | Greece | Ireland | Italy | ete Norway | Sweden | Turkey 
} i aX. j wi TC 
j 
| § INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION») (1948 = 100) 
| 3 > as Bees = . - +--+ oe dttidtnnind = a I 
t H | 4 - a 
BR rere 118 | 82 77 | 90 193 132 7 101 | 89 80 67 | 64 
oe: cs eees v9 118 121 125 218 171 133 144 128 119 | 112 | 118 
; BD wv sdrweeerseeves se’ 1 | 114 116 131 231 | 170 | 124 146 130 119 | 110 | 133 
im 1953 | 
E Aptlls veniee sarin sceeees 180 115 121 129 eo) 61S 156 142 124} 119 | ane 
i May... 6-0 ee ee ee eee sees + ed 122 13 247 | 183 | 161 135 128 | SOG a 
; PORE E Sh FF 580 aS Shee 12 130{ 248} 188 | serous fg EE a oe 
“i I July ++ 2 ohaeebeesn se eae i as } 242 at 141 | . | 
_ . rz a ——————== eos = = = SS 
) VALUE OF EXTERNAL TRADE ® 
— fm i a — — — es 
| mn. mn, mn. | 000 mn mn. | °000 mn. mn. ''000 mn. | = mn. mn. mn, mn. 
ae Monthly averages or schillings} franes | kroner francs | D. marks |drachmas £ lire | guilders | kroner kroner £ T. 
ee calendar months Boe a sas sbacagesAaceg a laces ieceea caseload 
= See ee! IMPORTS ¢.i.f.) 
r | | | Pe Fe eee | 
WE So ks dn tatdunaees | 50 1,922 | 135; 3-84 505 1-2 3-45 | 
- cc okies Dhekelia nats | 1,169 | 10,600 580 | 133-94 1,227| 497-9] 17-04 | 
FOE go 50 oS oo ARB U Cece 1,163 | 10,252 550 | 132-64| 1,350] 432-9] 14-35 | 
1953 | 
MEE oO as oo Su 1,092 9,893 639 | 132-87| 1,252] 602-9] 14-68 | 
RE BTS ati PERE 1,324 9,601 603 | 111-43 1,237 | 487-3| 14-65 | 
: DMB ocak irs) sateen Ack 1,143 9,689 621 | 135-13 1,338 | 677-2] 14-46 
| Se paale Pils oa ku newe 996 10,129 a 119-14 1,284 | toa pe 
EXPORTS (f.0.b.) 
> EF een te ae ey 22a ere eon en 
an oe.) See rn eee | 30 | 1,806 | 127 2-55 468 | 0-9 | 2-02 | 0-88 | 87 65 154 - 12-3 
Me | MBS he ASaseeeaia 803 | 11,047 | 476 | 123-24 1,215 | 127-2 6-79 | 85-62 | 610 369 767 73-3 
| nee uae ser See 900 | 10,212 | 483 | 118-04 1,409 | 149-9 8-41 | 72-02 | 660 337 674 84-7 
‘ 
| He 1953 | | 
oe Net oe poe a oe 903 9,242 | 444 | 126-55 1,526} 156-4 7-70 | 13-44 | 679 283 594 88-5 
) Met. ci ka ies ce Scab as | 1,028 9.121 459 | 115-45 1,428 | 289-1 9-36} 72-50 | 580 269 582; 101-5 
; FOUR oi 4 dhe eh vcs eed ae | 1,139 9,535 526 | 127-29 1,554 | 202-3 9-40} 72-34 | 628 wi 702 85-8 
AG Fee EOE | 1,178 8,989 ies 108-01 1,564 | ai ati at 627 | ma ee 
) BALANCE 
; Ss rr aes ee: - 20|/— 6}— 8|~1-29/- 37|- 0-4/-1-43|/-0-06}/—- 31)/— 33/— 20) - 0-4 
: WON 450s Rea enae es |— 366| + 447) — 104/-—10-70 — 12| —370-7| —10-25| —27-18| — 187| — 153) + 1| — 20-5 
: BO aie b<ding si Dcab ale oe |— 263) — 39)— 67] —14-60| + 59] —283-0| — 5-94) —48:-46;- A) — 183|—- 12) — 4-0 
/ @& 1%3 | | | | 
) wwe j m i 
MNS FF sates ac sass sc — 189|— 61); — %|— 6-32/ + 274 | —346-4| — 6-98] —52-92; + T7/— 212); — 94] — 24-5 
ee ANS ins SRE AE, — 2965|— 480|— 44] + 4-02; + 192 | —198-2 | — §-29| —54-90' = 12) — 27) — 99} = 11-8 
} a June i ge Sk dh cal ie tial ee oe ae 0 _ 5 i 154 a 5 } —_ 7-83 ss 216 i — 474-9 = 5-06 | — 55-60 — 130 eee | 21 — 43-6 
ee POY ov iaee has ak PRE nas + 182| —1,140 a —11-13| + 280} °°... 6s — 132 ae 
; H _— = aa EE a aia ———— 
2 
nf VOLUME OF EXTERNAL TRADE (*) (1948 = 100) 
IMPORTS 
+e eee aes a _ one YEE - 7 . rs > a See j ; 
; RODE. sche oles sh Teece- 266 93{ 18{ 02) 249) 9; 9 118 100 94 91 
: BBR 5 Rr est we ee ests 212 122; 353} 126) 208) « 117 143 150 132 128 160 
ROPE Gok cdkeeks sia eas <i was 217 118 147 | 129 241 ws 98 157 132 128 119 220 
; 1953 
Ba iss os beac es 229 SER 1 ase 146 251 os 104 173 143 135 | 209 
; SRO ee SIS) ce an 119 247 os 103 176 146 124 117 200 
pS Sete eee See 198 | o 144 279 on i ae 158 158 | ‘ 
, POR od ce iiccere Pes wus ee vet 128 266 | : 5 we | ees | ooo - 
i t i 
: EXPORTS 
— — ge eae RITA os 
110 139 125 530 107 
49 19% 236 622 124 
4 37 86 208 670 180 
40 see 236 766 70 
92 wn 218 731 138 197 
; oe $36 819 a 
= 837 eee ons 
} i 
®) Thi , ini facturing, electricity and manufactured gas with the following exceptions: Denmark and Greece exclude mining ; 
Frelava oad. Suede ‘electricity "and manufactured on Austria, manufaetured gas ; and Norway, electricity. (*) Special trade (excluding re-exports) 


with the exception of Irelan 


which covers general trade: Belgium includes Luxemburg. 









Financial Statistics 


THE MONEY MARKET BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 
(£ million) 






























EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the eleven days ended Sept. 30th there 
was an “ above-line”’ deficit (after allowing for 
Sinking Funds) of £6,139,000 compared with a 
deficit of £43,296,000 in the previous week and 
a surplus of £26 215,000 in the corresponding 
period last year, raising the cumulative deficit 


to {277,202,000 (£293,211,000 in 1952-53). Net 





Lomparp Street has still to witness 
any sign of the authorities’ expected new 
policy of showing less consistent leniency 
in relieving the short loan market. Both 
on Thursday before the weekend and on 
the first three days of this week credit 












Issue Departmnt® : 



























was in considerable demand in the cos 2 Sra LE A536 1 
expenditure ‘‘ below-line”” absorbed /6,226,000, | market and on all occasions the authori- Govt. debt and securities® | 1,496-8 | 1,571-8 7 
bringing the total cumulative deficit to | ties gave the special help necessary to oa on ae 29 29 + 
{502,634,000 (4590,406,000 in 1952-553). | enable the discount houses to balance ey 
| their books without resort to the Bank ' Deposits Depgues ? | 
eae sig cs bd pee | the penal rate. Despite the shortage © Public mecoUmts, «ss. + | 18-5 10° ot 
pstic | 4952" | 1953 fended ended | funds, the commercial bill rate still did not at ee | 261-0 | 298-7 ? 
00 mate | to | Sept. | Sept. | rise above 2; per cent, and was, indeed, Others... a ee | 8 oe 
~~ | 395g | 4953 | 1952} 1953 weak at that, so that the margin over OU a a er ere 7 
| Treasury bill rate has almost run off. The Government... .. 0.000. | 303-1 | 351-6 » 
Ord. Revenue | softer appearance of the whole rate | Othe gp | ase] ase) 4 
Income Tax 1782 250 474,102 450 188 11.957 14.626 structure was also apparent on Friday and pata vena stn + | 532-6 | 369-5 ; 
Death Duties 2...) 160°000) 23300! 80:600] 31400, $.500| Saturday of last week, when overnight | *stkins “eparment reeive. | 3S) 3° 
S wap ics as a a eae a he a 300 | money was down to I per cent and some |“ Proportion, ...'0<ascaksss 15-1 11-6 ; 
Excess Profits Levy 99.500}... | 33.050] ... | 1.900| Salances went unlent. — 
re kel oteael boa 950 sa0l ad aii There was a further fall of 1/64th per Fiauciny ae nadcee Goes there millon & cist milion 
jaland Revenue. .| | | cent, to £2 2s. 8.0§d. per cént, in the jon August 26, 1955. 
tia) algut tene’ Re eel aan 724,558) 26,991 iis) average rate of discount at the Treasury 
— ———- bill tender last week, which included the 
aioe one ts 2 oe or ela aes a 328| popular year-end bills. Last week’s TREASURY BILLS 
ssn aire | fall was probably wholly caused by the — 
Total Customs andl | sscoe! ees 14] 50,901 s317)| imcrease of 1d. in the market’s bid, to Amount ({ million) Average | All ited 
es ta - ln -| £99 9s. 4d:, made in anticipation of the, | -23.% | —————-—-——-1. "ar 
PO eee es. 57) S000 MTs) 15.498] -- | 1 5| considerable increase in outside applica- ~ | Offered | Applied) atiotted| Allotinent 
Broadcast Livences, $8000)" S080] . Sage Lad 1,100) tions ; in the event last week’s exception- SS. 
Misc... ...2. 95.000] 47'568 64'739}21.783 12,917| @lly high market allotment was reduced 1952 | | 
Total. ............ 4368,215)1756,567 1712,780| 96,661 96,519 | to 70 per cent. ‘The offer at yesterday’s sss | -_ | wee 
errs er coe ’ | tender was raised to £280 million; the | may 22 | 250-0 | 343-3 | 250-0} 47 17-94 
Ord. Expenditure ool ara.72g. areal aa1o agar) cxCess Of new bills will rise correspond- | - _ 08 | ERS RS +O 
Payxmatt to XC UR” UR hee ey So million: June & | 270-0 | 3393+) 270-0} 47 4-52 
eed ae seen = a ene ee ey The Bank return showed a small out- ° i — ae a a a 
Supply Services .. ..3586,286[3734.825 1668,372} 57.8341 95,952} flow of notes. Government securities fell » 26 | 250-0 | 327-4 | 250-0 | 47 3-75 
Total , 4259,286 2033,035 1972,922/6,907 102130 OY £19. million, “securities” rose by | juy 3| 250-0 | 334-1 | 250-0] 45 8-48 
ate: : | £10.5 million and bankers’ deposits fell » 10} 260-0 | 353-4 | 260-0] 47 3-47 
Sinki* See me ae 17,060 449 527 | by £11.4 million. . = wae | as as o la | 
* Above-line’ Surplus or D | -.% | ee ~s =e oe | 
ficrt 293211 -277,202|+ 26215 6,139 | LONDON MONEY RATES Aug. os] — | 369-6 | oa. = ao 
Situ: Le = ¥ 297,195  225,.432110,906' 6.226 Bank rate (from 7 Discount rates %, . oat 250-0 $0.4 230-0 s $28 
dina shai ee 1, } : 4%, 17 9/53) St Bank bills : 60 days 2 te S | : 
i Surpius or Deficit 590,406 -502,634|*15309 -12364 | Deposit rates (max) 3months 24 | Sept. 4/ 300-0 | 394-6 | 500-0 | 47 7-45 
ae oe 4 months 2}-2% » 1} 300-0 | 388-0 | 300-0 | 47 11-85 
reer ee Discount houses .. ij 6months 2§-2) ” | o | is ' as = os 
Tax Reserve Certificates. ..] 69,094) 131,241] 10,140 17,265 | Momey—Day-to-day. 18-28 | ping trade bills: ake | | 
savings Certificates....... - 6,400 19,400] 1,000; 8,900 Short periods..... 1-25 Smonths 34-44 "SOn Sept. 25th tenders for G1 day bills at 799 9 4. 


Defence Bonds se+eeesf 37,254 /- 30,056 505~ 670} Treas. bills 2inonths 2% 4months 3{-44 | secured about 70 per cent of the sum applied for; bichet 


| Smonths 24 Smonths 4-4) | tenders were allotted in full. The offering yesterday wa. (or 








ia maximum amount of £280 million. 





FLOATING DEBT 


(£ million) 


LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES 








. ! Official 
Treasury Bilis Ww Se Rates Market Rates : Spot 
e sibs ee ; - Totat ; 5 ee eee “renter chcneerniae ener nie oatoibaam teat nonnetii . 
Date i Floating Sept. 50 sept. 24 Sept. 25 Sept, 26 Sept. 28 | 








Public | Bank of | Debt 
Depts. | England 


Tender | Tap 








































United States $...|  2-78-2-82 B-80j4-2- 804 2-80.4-2-808 2-804-2-80j5 2-80 -2- 806 2-804-2-804/2-20,4-2- 4 
peat ee  '7 + cae aa 5h 2-75-2:75h | 2-749-2-745 \2°744+2- 148 2-14 -2- 14% 2-74, -2-7° 6 
: | French Fr....... 2 9805 a | 980§-980% | 980 Heer | ie |. 9783-979 980-98" 
sa a se ne Oe j Swiss Fr. ........ 12-15 4-12-33 12-17§-12-17§ 12- 174-12. 17h 12: 17h-12- 174 12-174-12- 174 12-1 7h-12- 17h 12: 174-12-74 
Bapt. 30: - 841-6 | Bute e = oe BB nt ~140- 05 140-00-140- 10'140-00-140- 10 140-00- 140-10 159-95 149 5 
195 ey 3 ve utch Gid. ......, 10-56-10- . 62} 10-62§-10-62§ 10-623-10-63 |10-62%-10- 10; 63-10-6534 10-62}-10 65 
June 30..... | 4,597-8 252-3 5+ | 4855-1 | W. Ger. D-Mk 11-67 4-11-84 9] -683 11. 68 11-68 11-684 11-6 11-684) hh een. | 11°68-11-68}/11-684 11°38) 
ate etn tidieel inca | ogee aed Portuguese Esc. 79-90-81-10 | 79-90-80-00 | 79-90-80-00 | 79-90-80-00 | 79-90-80-00 | 79-90-80-00 | 79-90-80 0 
Me | See e ea eee 1S ) | Swedish Kr. ...,.| 14° 37§-146-59§ [14-43p~14-43§ 14-42§-14-425 14-423-14-42 | 14-42-14-42} 14-42)-14-42§) 14-45-14 $54 
» H-++ | 5190-0} 1490-01 355-5 | 3-5 | £877-5 | Danie Ke. - ---.| 19-19}-19-48) [19-55§-19- 35} 19-35} -19- 359 19+ 354-19- 359) 19- 35}-19- 359 19- 35) “19.36 19-35} -19-56f 
oz sare seo) 35-6 | o4 | Sisen a f ---| 19°85-20-15 [19-98j~19- 98] 19-98}-19-98f 19-98}-19-989/19- 98} 19-98}. 19-98}-19-98f 19-98} 19:48? 
Aug : — | He a? 2-8 | 4,904 0 | One Month Forward Rates 
= 5,290-0 | 2389-0) 208-1 |... | 4,887-1 | United States §........ . i #e 
~ 3 | 3310-0) 1414-8] 225-4 | | 4,950-2 Cetin os ee <—e ee oe ae ac oe ejeadis: | Parte. « 
i Rae 5,330-0 | 1422-7] 241-8 | | $00-S | Rem aes seca ances 4Tdis 4-7 dis aN iss a ace 5-6 di 5 8 dis 
» 2 5350-0} 1407-6] 229-3 |. ADEE O: | TE Pelco os nose esas ij-fc.pm | lp-de. pm 14-}c. pm 1}-4e. pin 1}-4c. pm 1p-te. p' 
oa a uen-ot esau a4 . OM OT os signs scenes geane Par dis | Par-& dis | Par-§& dis | Par-@ dis Par—f dis | Par-4 4 
Sept. 5.. es La 2) OND S = PRIMA Ss T....e. s coneeinen 2-le.pm | _ 2-le. | Le; 2-1e. « Blevpm @}. 2-1c. p 
5 aR ae ‘ | 1395-8] 251-7 |. SONT-S | Swedish Kee. Pat-26dis | Pat-2% dis 38 di z ~ 
ics 3,430-0| 1.382-1] 280-0 | , tah’ dis | Par peccuae1 i aeeer-madiees: | Pack: 
»-2 ses GORE PM Sis cccue Par-3ods | Par-3idis | Par-3dis | Par-Sédis- | Pat-Sidis | Paro: 
ae 4803-1 273-4)... | 5076-5 a a lis as Par-S6 dis | Par-36 dis i Par-35 dis | Par-36 dis 
i \ 
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Ee THE | 
5 | | 
| STANDARD BANK | 
, | or SOUTH AFRICA uirep | 


|| Bankers in South Africa to the United Kingdom Government. Bankers to the i 
i Governments of Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland and Tanganyika i 





a AMIR TR TIEN? 


) | 
; TR || Capital Authorised - - - - £15,000,000 
im | Capital Subscribed - . - = £12,000,000 
im | Capital Paid-up - - - - - £7,000,000 


Reserve Fund - - - - -  £7,000,000 | 


| 10 CLEMENTS LANE, LOMBARD STREET and | 
|77 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.4/ 


i\ 
| LONDON WALL Branch—63 London Wali, £.C.2. 
|| WEST END Branch—9 Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. | 

NEW YORK Agency — 67 Wall Street. 


4 HAMBURG Agency — _ Speersort, 6. 


i 
| BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA, | 

a ae | SOUTH- WEST AFRICA, SOUTHERN AND NORTHERN 
Ra- NYASALAND, KENYA, UGANDA, TANGANYIKA, 
i| 
| 


ZANZIBAR AND PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA. 








broker, banker, solicitor or accountant, or 
direct to the Managers of the Trusts :— 


oe | | Banking Business of every description transacted ] 
[ at all Branches and Agencies. | 
EAA Rl 3 TEASERS SS ee ‘s 
=F BANKS E 
: | INSURANCE 
. COMPANIES : 
| INVESTMENT TRUST [ 
_ BE COMPANIES 2 
M ; : 3 E 
The investor can obtain a well-diversified 
° S interest spread over the stocks and sharesof 
> Es these financial institutions through the medium L 
= of the a 
ee Bank Insurance : 
‘a Trust Corporation p 
} 3 : 
i Group of Unit Trusts ; 
it 3 E 
3 For full particulars, including prices of Units E 
3 and their yields, apply through your stock- 


BANK INSURANCE TRUST CORPORATION, LTD 
30, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3 


SPUPDNEPAAAI EAH YRS 


ee LN CCL 


ea 












HOME SERVICE 
INSURANCE 
elps ten million 


families to 
help themselves 





Issued by the 
Industrial Life Offices 


ors 


INCORPORATED 





In the wide field of Insurance at 
Home and Overseas the Corporation of the 
Royal Exchange Assurance offers a valuable 
service as one of the oldest and most pro- 


gressive of the British Insurance Offices. 


Governor: 


THE RIGHT HON, LORD BICESTER, 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 


ASSURANCE 


HEAD OFFICE AT THE ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON. 


Branches and Agencies throughout the United 


Kingdom 


and Overseas 








Biggest Customer 


SOUTH 
AFRICA 


AUSTRALIA 


uw 
TELA D 





For trade with Australia and 
New Zealand, consult and use 
the Bank of New South Wales 
—the largest and most experi- 
enced commercial bank in 
Australasia. 


BANK OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


LONDON OFFICE—29? Threadneedie Street—D. J. M. Frazer, Manager 


{INCORPORATED IN NSW SOUTH WALES WITH LIMITED LIABILITY) 


GB 53068 


wa ROYAL CHARTER 1720 


ee 


sasha ttt A OC CCL CLL OI 
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Banking and YOUR JOB... 


¢eerewe 






in 
Piet ee eee ee = ” 
ee Transport 
Transport, whether by land, sea or air is the factor which unites 
a nation and makes of it an economic entity : in no field of human 
endeavour has there been greater progress in speed, efficiency and 
economy. Great though the development has been, improvements 


will still be made, and transport will never be short of men with 
vision and drive. 


MARTINS BANK—the bank with the local Head Offices and 
one of the oldest names in banking—has wide experience in all 
branches of transport and will gladly discuss your banking and 
financial problems. 


Call on our local manager and find friendly understanding 


MARTINS BANK LIMITED 


London District Office: 68 Lombard St., E.C3 


HEAD OFFICE : 4, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL, 2 
Total Assets (as at 30th June, 1953) £347,975,315 








EXPORT QUESTIONS NEED EXPERT ANSWERS 


er At ty, sane "el 







aa = 
-*. 








Ceszy 


Can we send 


locomotives  , 
4 et 
to Lattin + 


America ? * 


Wuerner you are exporting locomotives or machine 
tools, ships or switchgear, the markets of Latin America 
pose special questions about currency, import regulations 
and exchange control. As the only British Bank with 
branches throughout Latin America; we are par- 
ticularly well equipped to answer these questions 


promptly and accurately, and to advise and assist you 
in many other ways. 


Our Fortnighily Review, a digest of reports sent in from 
our 56 branches in South and Central America, is an 
invaluable summary of economic information for all who 
trade in these markets. We shall be glad to send you a 
specimen copy on application to :— 


The Research Department (seEcTION 34) : 
BANK OF LONDON & SOUTH AMERICA LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE : 6, 7 AND 8, TOKENHOUSE YARD, LONDON, E.C.2 
BRADFORD ; 19 SUNBRIDGE RD. MANCHESTER : 36 CHARLOTTE 51. 
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4 KREDITRASSEN 


Chistiania Reank.og Neditheste 


les 


an 

nd Established 1848 

nts 

ith 

nd | Every banking facility 


all 
ind 


TELEGRAMS: KREDITKASSEN 


73 § OSLO — NORWAY 





BANK MELLI 
IRAN 


(NATIONAL BANK OF IRAN) 


Incorporated by Law in 1927 
HOLDER OF EXCLUSIVE RIGHT OF 
NOTE ISSUE 
CAPTTAL FULLY PAID Rials 2,000.000,000.00 


RESERVE (Banking Dept.) Rials 460,000,000.00 
RESERVE. (Issue Dept.) Rials 170,401,617.05 









Governor and Chairman of Executive Board: 


MR. ALI ASGHAR NASSER. 
HEAD OFFICE: TEHRAN, IRAN (Persia) 


Over 190 Branches and Agencies throughout Iran 






New ‘York Representative : 
One Wall Street, New York 


CORRESPONDENTS IN IMPORTANT 
CENTRES ALL OVER. THE WORLD 


Thé Bank, through its Banking Department, « offers 
complete banking service for Foreign Exchange 
Transactions, provides special facilities for Documentary 
Credits, ete., and with its numerous Branches in Iran 
deals with every description of banking business. 
Especial services for all kinds of information regarding 
import, export and trade regulations in force in Iran. 


"'" KDMINISTERS NATIONAL SAVINGS 
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CREDIT 
LYONNAIS 


Limited Liability Company Incorporated in France 


40, LOMBARD ST., 
WEST END BRANCH 
25/27, CHARLES Il STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W.1. 
Private Safes for rental at this Office 


LONDON 
OFFICE 


E.C.3 

















TRAVELLERS’ CHEQUES ISSUED IN FRENCH 
FRANCS PAYABLE AT ALL BRANCHES OF THE 
BANK IN FRANCE AND THE FRENCH FRANC AREA. 


ALL BANKING TRANSACTIONS, 










BRANCHES IN EGYPT AND THE SUDAN, NORTH 
AFRICA, SYRIA AND ON THE WEST AFRICAN 
COAST. 


SUBSIDIARIES IN 
BRAZIL, LEBANON, PERU AND PORTUGAL, 


Central Office: 








PARIS. Head Office: LYONS. 













Habib Bank Limited 


Established 1941. 

Head Office: KARACHI (PAKISTAN). 
Authorised Capital Pak Rs. 20,000,000 
Issued & Subscribed... Pak Rs.- 10,000,000 
Paid-up Capital | Pak Rs. 10,000,000 
Reserve Funds i .. Pak Rs. 10,000,000 
Deposits as on Dec. 31, 1952 Pak Rs. 345,700,000 


In selecting. desirable trade: relations for. exports and 
imports with Pakistan, Habib Bank Limited, with 50 branches 
spread over West & East Pakistan, can prove to be most 
helpful, and you are invited to use our services. 


The Bank is fully competent to handle~all foreign exchange 


business, including opening dnd advising of commercial 
letters of credit, collection of documentary bills, remittances, 


etc. 
FOREIGN BRANCHES : 
1. Bombay } 
2, Caines f PO 3. Colombo (Ceylon). 


and Habib Bank (Overseas) Ltd. Rangoon (Burma). 


Correspondents and Agénits at all important Cities of ‘the 
ene 4 . World. 
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; 
| Canada Calls 
esponsible advice | 


The immense Canadian ma: et 


ee A i CN LACT 


stands wide open for the © iit 
kind of British goods and servi. : 
The Bank of Montreal is ide 


placed to provide coast-to-co.st 


ON 


trading and financial informa‘ 


that is always at your service. 
AS AN EXECUTOR 
sinha digas state akek neal AS A TRUSTEE 


AS A SOLICITOR I 
AS AN ACCOUNTANT 





47 Threadneedle Street, 
London, E.C.2 
Head Office MONTREAL 


Professional men, business men, even private in- 
dividuals are often asked for advice on the safe invest- 
ment of substantial sums of money, whether arising 
from a will, a maturing policy, the sale of property or 


Over 580 Branches throughout Canada 
other sources. 


Assets Exceed $2,000,000,000 

The investments offered by the Co-operative Re eG 
Permanent provide an ideal answer to such problems. | Pcerportied Stee eee ee 
Money so invested enjoys the security assured by a } a 

large financial institution with interests throughout the ae cP ie eS eae 
country. Moreover, capital is free from fluctuation. 
Interest at 2}°%, is paid with unfailing regularity and ) 
| 





income tax is paid by the Society making the return 
equivalent to more than 44°, where there is liability ‘ : 
to imcome tax at 9/- in the {. Invested money is ' Pentre im tee 
always at call on short notice and can be realised All classes o : Insurance 
without loss or expense. | aig ey eae es 
Full details of the complete financial service made i: Sar Ss aes ae 
Aviation. Represented 
throughout the world. 


available by the Society will be forwarded on request. 


Everything points to the 


advantages of investment 


in the— 


CO-OPERATIVE 
PERMANENT 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


NEW OXFORD HOUSE - LONDON - W.C.I. 


Tel. HOLborn 2302 North John Se. Lombard St. 
City Office: 163 MOORGATE - E.C2. See eee 
Tel. MONarch 3556 . 


INSURANCE 


ve 


secretin ealnee CNET LONE NT tte tt 


et 





Head Offices 


ee 


FUNDS £80,000,000 RESERVES EXCEED £3,900,000 


je Persona 


CT TR centre oa ee ean 
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GEORGE COHEN SONS AND COMPANY, LIMITED 


(Engineers and Iron, Metal and Machinery Merchants) 


ATTAINMENT OF EXCEPTIONAL LEVEL OF TURNOVER 


IMPACT OF HEAVY TAXATION 


MR CYRIL M. COHEN ON GROUP’S WIDESPREAD RAMIFICATIONS 


The twenty-ninth annual general meeting 
of George Cohen Sons and Company, 
Limited, was held on September 29th at 
Grosvenor House, Park Lane, London, W. 


Mr Cyril M. Cohen, chairman and manag- 
ing director, presided. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman which had been circu- 
lated with the report and accounts. 


At nearly £22 millions, turnover was almost 
50 per cent greater than Jast year’s. This 
fact itself is a measure of the initiative, skill 
and loyalty displayed by’ the managements, 
staffs and woerkpeople of your group. I know 
you will wish me to voice our praise to them 


all. 


In my last. statement I forecast a smaller 
profit for the year now under review. It is, 
I think, creditable, in a period which brought 
its special problems of rising costs, reduced 
wading margins and mounting complexities 
in our Overseas «trading, that the group’s 
profit before tax was only £60,000 less than 
the exceptional result for the year ended 
March 31, 1952. 


MANUFACTURING PLANTS 


K. and L. Steelfounders and Engineers, 
Limited: In May, this large concern cele- 
brated the 25th anniversary of its becoming 
a member of the “600” Group of companies. 
This company’s silver jubilee year was 
fittingly marked by a record output and 
record profits. 


K,. and L. have an exceedingly fine plant 
and are reaping the benefit of a policy of 
modernisation and expansion. Although 
heavily engaged throughout the year on 
government work, they were able to main- 
tain a high level of output for the home and 
export markets. 


However, before the end of the financial 
year it was apparent that new orders were 
coming in more slowly. This state of affairs 
has, so far, persisted and although they have 
a substantial volume of orders on hand, the 
trend is a little disquieting. Naturally, every 
effort is being made to correct it but exchange 
difficulties and import controls in. many 
countries add to the burden of the task. Since 
about 60 per cent of their production has 
been going directly or indirectly to export, 
K and L’s prosperity stands to be materially 
affected by restrictions on international 
trading. 

We have for some time appreciated that 
Canada, with its spectacular industrial growth 
and its goodwill towards Britain, represents 
an important potential market for our Jones 
KL mobile cranes. Following a comprehen- 
sive survey, Undertaken by our own experts, 
we decided to establish ourselves in that great 
country. 

Official approval has been given to the 
formation of a subsidiary company, with its 
headquarters in Toronto, and premises, 
which we now occupy, have been built very 
speedily to our own designs. Here we shall 


take every measure for the promotion of sales, 
including the provision of a first-class service 
organisation. The difficulties of getting to 
grips with this rather special and competitive 
market have not been under-estimated, and 
whilst we do not expect quick results, we 
consider the venture to be a sound long-term, 
dollar-earning proposition. 


T. C. Jones and Company, Limited : The 
extensions to the structural engineering works 
of T. C, Jones and Company, Limited, at 
Treorchy, have now been approved. The 
military bridging programme, to which I re- 
ferred last year, is in its initial stages and full 
production should be attained early in 1954. 


Within the limits of the steel supply posi- 
tion, which happily has been improving, both 
our works, at Treorchy and Wood Lane, have 
been ‘employed to full capacity during the 
year. 

The experience of this company, too, was 
that orders came forward rather less readily 
in the closing months of the year, but with 
the prospect of adequate supplies of steel, it 
is hoped that the Steel Economy Bulletin 
issued by the Ministry of Works in August, 
1952, will soon be withdrawn. In that event 
architects and engineers will ‘doubtless con- 
sider themselves free again to specify steel 
framework in place of substitute materials 
which have been urged upon them. 


Western Metallurgical Industries Limited : 
Following steep and repeated falls in the 
prices of metals—particularly tin—we decided 
to make various modifications and additions 
to the refining plant at Neath. These added 
to its flexibility and at the same time gave ais 
end-products that were both more valuable 
and more readily marketable. Nevertheless, 
the necessary alterations unavoidably inter- 
rupted the process, so that revenue suffered 
and unit costs mounted. As might be 
expected, these influences, combined to 
cause a relatively substantial loss on the 
year’s operations, and full provision for 
this has been made in the parent company’s 
accounts. 


The construction of the much larger plant 
at Morriston for the extraction of lead and 
zinc from residues is practically finished. 
Production will commence during the current 
financial year. The future of this impressive 
plant is also, of course, interlinked with the 
prices of metals. 


Subject to there being no further inordinate 
falls in these markets, we look to WMI to 
make a useful contribution to the earnings 
of the group. 


F. Burnerd and Company, Limited : This 
company, which has been established for 
about 40 years, is very well known for the 
manufacture of precision chucks. A chuck 
is, of course, an item of equipment indis- 
pensable to many types of machine tools for 
holding the work-piece in position. 

In December last, we purchased a 51 per 
cent interest in Burnerd’s and our old friends, 


The Colchester Lathe Company, Limited, 


likewise acquired a 29 per cent imterest. 


In the succeeding months our main activi- 
ties were concentrated on €quipping the 
works to produce a more comprehensive 
range-and reorganising the selling arrange- 
ments both at home and in many countries 
overseas. 


THE GROUP’S MERCHANTING ACTIVITIES 


Margins in our merchanting activities were 
severely cut during the year, due to increased 
competition, to the types of plant and 
materials which became available, and to 
rising costs. ‘The fall in margins was counter- 
acted, to some extent, by a striking increase 
in turnover, but although we were able to 
improve slightly the aggregate profits of our 
merchanting subsidiaries,’ the parent com- 
pany’s profit was sharply reduced. 


The exceptionally high level of turnever 
was maintained until the end of the calendar 
year, but at that time several sections experi- 
enced a fall in demand and their trade has 
only recently shown signs of picking up. 
However, our large hire fleet of contractors’ 
plant continue to be fully occupied and sales 
of contractors’ plant and of machine tools 
remain at a satisfactory level. 


The Selson Machine Tool Company, 
Limited, also increased its turnover substan- 
tially. This company holds sole agencies in 
this country for some of the most famous 
machine tool manufacturers in the world and 
its mame is held in great repute in the 
industry. 

From home sources we, in conjunction 
with our subsidiary and associated companies, 


‘have delivered to the consuming works still 


larger tonnages of iron and steel scrap and 
we have played an important part in the 
national scrap drive, which has so success- 
fully produced vitally needed supplies. 


As regards our overseas quest for scrap, 
it is no exaggeration to say that our experts 
have visited the four corners of the earth. 
The valuable outcome of these operations 
is indicated by the fact that we have 
imported over 200 cargoes for the steelworks 
from 28 countries, many of them exceedingly 
remote. 


Our very skilled and experienced dis- 
mantling department has been constantly 
active in the scrapping of obsolete plant and 
structures, and also’ in undertaking industrial 
contracts for the uplifting, transference and 
reinstallation of productive machinery. 


NET PROFITS 


Before charging taxation, the profit applic- 
able to the members of the holding company 
amounted to £1,712,000—only £88,000 short 
of last year’s record figure which, for reasons 
I explained, we did not expect te equal on 
the present occasion. 

We have this year borne the full brunt of 
the Excess Profits Levy. The punitive effect 
of this deplorable impost on a progressive 
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business such as ours, is revealed by the 
figure,of net profit which, after taxation, 1s 
£253,000 down at £451,000. The impending 
withdrawal of this tax and partial restoration 
of initial allowances will afford some measure 
of relief, but further and more courageous 
reductions in the general level of corporate 
taxation are imperative. If industry is to 
compete successfully in world markets and 
play the major part in maintaining a desir- 
able standard of life in these islands, it must 
be permitted to retain earnings fully ade- 
quate for its modernisation and re-equip- 
ment. Only in this way can it respond 
effectively to the exhortations which are 
repeatedly made to it and which, under 
present circumstances, are as tedious as they 
are unrealistic. 


PENSION SCHEMES 


Your group is in the forefront of en- 
lightened employers in its relations with its 
personnel and the conditions of service it 
provides. We have always been eager that 
those who give us a lifetime of work should 
be well treated when they retire and, further, 
that when we need recruits the best should 
be attracted to our ranks.. We have therefore 
reviewed our pensions schemes in the light 
of changes in the value of money which have 
occurred during the last few years, and haye 
brought the benefits up to the standard which 
your board considers right. 


DIVIDEND AND OTHER APPROPRIATIONS 


After transferring £150,000 to subsidiary 
companies’ general reserves and carrying 
forward in their accounts £103,220, there 
remains a figure of £198,508 which, together 
with the balance brought in from the pre- 
vious year, £73,084, leaves to be dealt with 
£271,592. 

We have written off £5,520, being the 
stamp duty and other expenses relating to 
the capitalisation of reserves, which increased 
the nominal ordinary capital to £1,500,000. 

We have paid the dividend on the 44 per 
cent preference stock, and an interim divi- 
dend on the increased ordinary stock at 34 
per cent. We are now proposing a final 
dividend of 84 per cent on the ordinary stock, 
leaving a balance to be carried forward in the 
accounts of the parent company of £79,030. 

If you approve this proposal, the total 
ordinary dividend will be 12 per cent for the 
year. Last year’s dividend, when related to 
the now revised nominal ordinary capital, 
was equal to 10.4 per cent and your board 
is convinced that the year’s results and the 
financial position of your group fully justify 
the modest increase. The flew dividend is 
equivalent to 5.4 per cent on the total capital 
invested by ordinary stockholders. 


OUTLOOK 
* 
The charts and summaries given in the 
report depict the impressive expansion of 
your Group since the parent company became 


public in 1947 and its evident financial 
strength. 
Our efforts continue to be directed 


towards the consolidation of the Group’s 
resources, achieving the highest possible 
degree of modernisation of its plants and 
expanding them where we see profitable 
epportunities. Despite manifold difficulties, 
we have successfully contrived to bring our 
works up to a very high pitch of efficiency, 
and good progress has been made with the 
heavy programme of extensions at Letch- 
worth. to which I made reference last 
year. At Treorchy also the creation of 
additional factory space is in hand. We do 
not doubt that our manufacturing plants 


will contifue to justify the confidence we 
have in them. 


As regards the parent compaay and our 
merchanting companies, we have every reason 
to be proud of their resilience and ability to 
solve the many problems which confront 
them in their complex and widespread 
businesses. 

I have, however, indicated that in the 
vear under review we attained an exceptional 
level of turnover, while the year ended March 
31, 1952; yielded exceptional margins. I 
have also spoken of the slackening in the flow 
of orders to most companies in the Group. 
For the current year we cannot hope to 
maintain the extraordinary levels of the last 
two years—indeed, we are expecting a sub- 
stantial reduction in turnover, with a conse- 
quent fall in earnings. 


On the other hand, the brutal impact of 
taxation has guillotined the top layer of this 
year’s profits. At the lower level which I 
predict, taxation will not make such sweeping 
inroads into our retainable profits. Thus 
the effects of the drop will be largely 
absorbed. 

I feel that we have no need at all to be 
despondent at the return to less abnormal 
times. Your Group, with its many ramifica- 
tions and diverse interests, is well equipped 
to face whatever the future may hold and 
acquit itself commendably. 

The report was adopted. 





NYASALAND RAILWAYS, 
LIMITED - 


RECORD OPERATING RECEIPTS 


MR W. M. CODRINGTON ON 
SUGGESTED TRANSFER OF CONTROL 


The twenty-second annual general meet- 
ing of Nyasaland Railways, Limited, was held 
on September 24th in London, Mr W. M. 
Codrington, CMG, MC (chairman and 
managing director), presiding. 


The following are extracts from his circu- 
lated statement : " 


Operating receipts during 1952 were 
£652,84¥ compared with £583,594 in 1951, 
an increase of nearly 12 per cent, and con- 
stituted a record. Operating expenditure, on 
the other hand, also increased and amounted 
to £547,443 compared with £458,240 in 1951. 
The ratio of expenditure to receipts was 
83.85 per cent, compared with 78.52 per cent 
in the previous year. After referring to 
record traffics, Mr Codrington’s statement 
continues : 


It has been necessary to make increased 
provision for the renewal of additional assets 
and assets replaced at higher prices and we 
have put aside £89,001 compared with 
£77,273 in 1951. Available as provision for 
the increased cost of the replacement of fixed 
assets is the reduced sum of £16,283, com- 
pared with the 1951 figure of £27,885. 


After providing for interest on the first 
debenture stock, we are able to pay £79,719 
as interest on the 5 per cent consolidated 
income debenture stock, which is equivalent 
to a payment at the rate of 24 per cent. 


CONTINUED RISE IN COSTS 


There is no doubt that it is only by greater 
operating efficiency’ and the use of our new 
rolling stock, that we have managed to 
absorb some part of the continually increas- 
ing Operating expenditure ; but costs tn- 
fortunately still continue to rise, mainly as a 
result of salary and wage increases. 


The lake service continues to be an un- 
remunerative burden. 


tonnage carried” 
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declined from pt goes figure of 8,255 tons 
to 7,857 tons ; the revenue earned was 
only £24,664 against expenditure, including 
provision for renewals, of £68,523. As | 
reported to you last year, representations 
were made te the Nyasaland Government op 
the matter, but I regret we have not yer 
achieved what we can regard as an equitable 
solution of this problem. I still fee! thar 
the heavy burden of providing and maintain- 
ing a development service of this nature js 
not one which should fall on the railway, 
even though in the long run the loss falls 
on the Nyasaland Government by way of 
reduced interest on our consolidated income 
debenture stock held wholly byethem. 


The Federation of Northern and Southern 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland has now been 
achieved. The only immediate effect so far 
as the railway is concerned will be thar the 
powers hitherto exercised by the Nyasaland 
Government and the right they at present 
possess under our contract with them to 
terminate our concession, after due notice 
and on payment of compensation, will pass 
to the Federal Government. If this right 
were exercised, the portion of the Nyasaland- 
Beira route which lies in British territory 
might be amalgamated with the Rhodesia 
Railways ; and it is sometimes argued that 
if this were done their charges would be 
applied in Nyasaland and considerable opera- 
tional and administrative economies would 
be achieved. This can only be regarded as 
wishful thinking. 


It is true that the Rhodesia Railways with 
their much heavier traffic and longer hauls 
can in many cases afford to charge lower 
rates than those charged by ws, but it is at 
least doubtful whether Rhodesia Railways 
and its customers would be willing to sub- 
sidise rail transport in Nyasaland to make 
good the loss resulting from a reduction of 
rates. Moreover, it must be stressed that 
any reduction in rates resulting from ama!l- 
gamation would only apply on that part of 
the system which is in British territory, that 
is to say, on roughly half the total distance 
between. Salima and Beira. There is also 
little scope for secufing administrative and 
operating economies by this means; since 
our line is separated from the Rhodesia 
Railways system by some 400 miles of rail- 
way in Portuguese territory. Indeed the in- 
evitable creation of a separate management 
for the section in Portuguese territory, 
coupled with the risk of the introduction of 
Rhodesian labour regulations on the section 
in Nyasaland, would be bound to increase 
costs considerably. If at any time, for 
reasons of policy, it appeared desirable that 
Rhodesian Railway rates should be_ intro- 
duced on our systein, this could quite easily 
be done through a subsidised rates equalis:- 
tion fund without in any way disturbing the 
existing unification of the rail route from 
Lake Nyasa to Beira under British manacc- 
ment. The new federal government w'!! 
need to find finance on a large scale for the 
development of their territories. It seems 
probable, therefore, that they, like the 
Nyasaland. government in the past, will 
hesitate to exercise their right to buy out our 
company; since the considerable capital 
which would be needed for this operation 
can be more roo employed in direc! 
development of the country, rather than in 
replacing the British capital already invested 
in the railway. 


TRANSFER OF CONTROL 
After referring to the proposal of the 
Governor of Nyasaland that control of th< 
company be transferred to Nyasaland, M: 
ngton stated that the company was sub- 
sequently informed by the Secretary of Statc 
for the Colonies. that. it had been decided 
that the suggestion for the transfer of contro! 
was now in abeyance. 
The report was adopted. 
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JOHN BROWN AND COMPANY, 


(Shipbuilders and Engineers) 
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LIMITED 


WIDELY SPREAD FIELD OF INTERESTS 


LORD ABERCONWAY ON CHANGING TRADING CONDITIONS 


The eighty-ninth annual general meeting 
of John Brown and Company, Limited, was 
held on September 25th at 4 The Sanctuary, 
Westminster, London, S.W. 


The Right Hon Lord Aberconway, the 


Chairman, presided, and in the course of his_ 


speech said: 

I rise to move that the balance sheet and 
accounts of the Company and the proceedings 
of the directors for the year ended March 31, 
1953, be and are hereby approved and 
adopted, 


THE LATE CHAIRMAN 


Since the last general meeting the Com- 
pany has suffered a severe loss through the 
death of its Chairman, the late Lord Aber- 
conway. Those of us who have worked with 
him know how unfailing was his enthusiasm 
in supporting every side of the Company’s 
business and how sound was the judgment 
which he brought to bear upon the affairs of 
the company and its associated companies 
during the twenty years or so of his chair- 
manship. His experience and his counsel 
will be sadly missed. My colleagues have 
honoured me by electing me to be Chairman 
and you can be assured that I shall spare no 
effort to promote the interest and well-being 
of the Company. 

To the deep personal regret of the direc- 
tors, Sir Donald M. Skiffington, after sixty 
years of service to the Company, has resigned 
his seat on the board. He was shipyard 
manager at Clydebank for 30 years and was 
responsible for the construction of many large 
and famous ships: the reputation of Clyde- 
bank for good workmanship and punctual 
delivery is due not a little to the standards 
which he set and maintained. The board 
have elected the Company's secretary, Mr 
]. W. Beck, to be a Director. In this capacity 
we look forward to receiving from him, with 
his great business experience and his know- 
ledge of the affairs of all our companies, even 
more assistance than hitherto. 


AMPLE COVERAGE FOR ORDINARY 
DIVIDEND 


There has been a considerable diminution 
in the consolidated profit from the abnor- 
mally high figures of last year ; even after 
taxation, however, it remains ample for the 
maintenance of the company’s ordinary divi- 
dend. A substantial part of this diminution 
in profits has resulted from a fall in tungsten 
values ; a further considerable part has been 
due to the difficulties experienced in the 
supply of steel plate, especially thin plate ; 
and trading conditions generally have been 
more competitive, The first factor, particu- 
larly by contrast with the rise of tungsten 
prices to unprecedented levels during the pre- 
vious year, has this year adversely affected 
profits and stock values of some of our busi- 
nesses which use this material. ‘The shortage 
of steel plate has limited activity in ship- 
building at Clydebank and has also affected 
to a greater degree the output of rolling stock 
at Cravens works. However, the diversity 
of cur engineering interests has within limits 
a compensating effect such that in a year 
when one company or establishment does less 
well others may do rather better. If you 


look at the consolidated profit and loss 
account, and at the comparative figures of 
last year shown thereon, you will see that 
this year we are carrying forward a balance 
greater by some £725,000 than the balance 


brought forward from 1951, two years earlier, 
and that some £280,000 has been. added to 
the reserves of subsidiary companies in the 
same period. 


INVESTMENT CHANGES 


_ We have made a number of changes in our 
investments. In particular, we have sold the 
balance of our Iron and Steel stock and have 
used the proceeds to finance the business of 
our subsidiaries ; and we have acquired those 
ordinary shares of Webster and Bennett, 
Limited, which were not already held by 
Wickman, Limited, and have thus obtained 
a substantial extension to our range of 
machine tools. The £39,588 of first mort- 
gage debentures shown on the consolidated 
balance sheet are in respect of Webster and 
Bennett, Limited. 


In accordance with the resolution passed 
at the extra-ordinary general meeting held 
on March 27, 1953, John Brown and Com- 
pany, Limited, ceased to trade at the end of 
its financial year ; all its trading activities are 
accordingly now conducted through sub- 
sidiary and associated companies. Each 
subsidiary company is administered by its 
own board generally consisting of the prin- 
cipal executives engaged in the daily work of 
such company and of some members of the 
board of the parent company. With the 
cessation of trading by the Company, it is 
thought no longer appropriate to publish a 
profit and loss account of the company: the 
consolidated profit and loss account gives 
stockholders a more informative view of our 
trading results. 


CLYDEBANK’S SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


7 

The shipyard and engineering works at 
Clydebank now operated as John Brown and 
Company (Clydebank), Limited, have had a 
successful year. This company has on hand a 
very large order book covering contracts, some 
of them for delivery several years hence, with 
many distinguished clients. Our Clydebank 
management is making every effort to see 
that there is no falling back in scheduled 
deliveries of ships. It is difficult, if not 
almost impossible, to recover lost time, and 
any hindrance to production, of whatever 
nature, seriously affects the earnings of the 
company, its customers, and its workpeople. 
Regular, timely and sufficient supplies of steel 
are essential, both to ourselves and to the 
many suppliers of auxiliary equipment which 
we have to instal in the ships we build, 


Her Majesty the Queen, accompanied by 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh, 
visited Clydebank on April 16th to name and 
launch the Royal Yacht Britannia, This 
vessel is now being fitted out for commis- 
sioning at the end of the year. The large 
P and O liner Arcadia is also fitting out and 
will leave Clydebank not very long after the 
Royal Yacht. 


Good progress has been made in gas tur- 
bine deccuamaeet. The first 12,500-kw set 
has been erected at Dundee. Largely as a 
result of success achieved at Clydebank in 
the technique of burning peat, important 
developments in power generation from peat 
are to be carried out by the North of Scotland 
Hydro Electric Board. 


We obtained possession at the end of May, 
1952, of the works erected by Scottish Indus- 
trial Estates, Limited, at Whitecrook in the 


borough of Clydebank. An effective staff and 
working force has now been built up. 
Primarily the works will serve the needs of 
the Land Boiler Division, but their size and 
equipment enables them to undertake effi- 
ciently an additional wide range of engineer- 
ing work. The company concluded an agree- 
ment with Riley Stoker Corporation of 
Worcester, Massachusetts, securing to the 
Land Boiler Division the use of the technical 
standards and the resources in engineering 
design of one of the most progressive steam 
generating plant designers and builders. in 
the USA. The Land Boiler Division con- 
tinues to build up its organisation, and con- 
tinues to be entrusted with further contracts 
by the British Electricity Authority. 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


Wickman, Limited, has had a successful 
year ; but the results of its hard metal busi- 
ness have been adversely affected by tungsten 
price fluctuations. On the machine tool 
side, the order book is substantial and new 
developments in the six-spindle automatic 
field and in other metal-cutting equipment 
and processes continue satisfactorily. Webster 
and Bennett, Limited, now owned jointly 
by the company and by Wickman, Limited, 
manufactures first-class vertical boring mills ; 
this company has a large order book and 
is working substantially to capacity. 

Although the profits earned by Firth 
Brown ‘Tools, Limited, were considerably 
lower than the quite exceptional earnings 
of the previous year, they have been satis- 
factory. A high level of output has been 
maintained, but towards the end of the year 
incoming orders diminished as customers, 
being able to obtain shorter deliveries of tools, 
reduced their own stocks before placing 
orders ; this situation continues. Overseas 
trade in this company’s products, beset by 
import quotas and currency restrictions, has 
been very difficult. 


CONTRIBUTION TO BRITISH AVIATION 


John Brown’s attach great importance to 
the contribution they are able to make to the 
development of British aviation through their 
shareholding in Westland Aircraft, Limited. 
By their courageous pioneering, at their own 
risk, of the S.5I or “ Dragonfly ” helicopter, 
and more recently of the larger S.55 machines, 
Westland have accumulated a volume of heli- 
copter experience unequalled in this country. 
It is hoped that thereby they will be able 
to play an increasing part in the great 
developments of this new vehicle which are 
certain to occur in the next decade in both 
military and civil spheres. The technical 
difficulties of applying a high-powered gas 
turbine to driving the propellers of a fighter 
aircraft have been overcome and a squadron 
of “Wyverns” is now in service with the 
Royal Navy. Westland’s subsidiary, Normal- 
air, Limited, has ¢ontinued to develop and 
supply equipment for many aircraft and was 
also responsible for the oxygen equipment 
used by the successful Everest climbers. 


OVERSEAS 


Rhodesian Alloys, Limited, in which we 
are partners with the British South Africa 
Company and with Rhodesian Anglo Ameri- 
can Corporation, has now commenced the 
production of ferro-chrome at Gwelo in 
Southern Rhodesia. 
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DEVELOPMENT POLICY 


It is not, of course, practicable to review 
in detail the full field of the activities of our 
subsidiary and associated companies, You 
will see from what I have said that our 
interests, which are principally in the field of 
engineering and the building of engineering 
equipment, are widely spread. Some of our 
enterprises are companies with long-estab- 
lished businesses; some we have created 
from the beginning and have brought to 
maturity ; some are in their early growth 
and are not yet remunerative. To foster 
these last, though our most difficult task, is, 
we believe, the right course for the com- 
pany’s future well-being. 


COMPETITIVE CONDITIONS 


In most of the industries in which we 
participate trade has become more competi- 
tive, both in price and in delivery. In export 
markets this is especially noticeable. If this 
country is to hold these markets and thus 
maintain a high level of employment, manu- 
facturers must be assured of reasonable 
stability, both of costs and of supplies of 
materials. Until this is achieved our export 
trade will remain. under a grave disability 
in the increasingly competitive markets of the 
world. 

The altering conditions of trade have 
thrown a heavy load upon our various 
managements and staffs, to whom we owe a 
great debt of gratitude for their skill and 
diligence, 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


SCRIBBANS-KEMP 


RECORD SALES 


The twenty-sixth annual general meeting 
of Scribbans-Kemp, Limited, was held on 
October Ist in London, Mr H. Oliver-King 
(chairman and managing director) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 

During the year just closed the total sales 
were the highest in the group’s history, but 
the margin of profit on all goods manufac- 
tured by our various companies narrowed 
considerably. 


I am happy to be able to report that our 
export trade is up, particularly in regard to 
those two difficult dollar markets—Canada 
and the USA. 


The Barker and Dobson purchase is prov- 
ing very satisfactory, and is showing excel- 
lent results. This is the well-renowned 
Liverpool company manufacturing sweets 
and chocolate, and their main difficulty is to 
meet the heavy demand made upon them for 
their products. 

The profit is £1,556,062. as against 
£1,370,515 last year—a result which I feel 
sure the shareholders will regard as satis- 
factory, considering the uneven trading con- 
ditions and the uncertainty of the supply of 
raw materials, The total tax liability is not 
far short of a million on the profits earned to 
March 31, 1953. The total revenue and 
capital reserves now amount to £4,020,140. 
The surplus of current assets over current 
liabilities stands at £3,234,671. 


At the time of writing, sugar confectionery 
sales are well up, although flour confec- 
tionery sales do not show the same buoyancy 
as last year and we may be entering a keenly 
competitive period, However, the board has 
every ence in the future of the business 
and its expansion, 


_The report was adopted and the total 
dividend of 12$% for the year was approved. 


THE GENERAL ELECTRIC 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


FURTHER PROGRESS 


The fifty-third annual general meeting of 
the General Electric Company, Limited, was 
held on September 24th in London. 


Sir Harry Railing, the chairman, in the 
course of his speech, said: After allowing 
£1,151,000 for depreciation, £58,000 more 
than last year, and other provisions, we show 
a profit of £4,230,000 before taxation. Taxa- 
tion absorbs 69 per cent, and we are allowed 
to keep 31 per cent of the profit we have 
earned. During the last six years taxa- 
tion has withdrawn £18,500,000 from your 
company’s capital, whilst the net dividends 
paid to the stockholders amounted to 
£4,150,000. 


The directors,.after allocating in respect of 
the Holding Company £800,000 to general 
reserve, £950,000 to reserve for stock depre- 
ciation and £500,000 to reserve for increased 
cost of plant replacement, and after paying 
dividends on the preference stocks and an 
interim dividend of 33 per cent on the 
ordinary stock, have recommended a final 
dividend of 74 per cent, making 11} per cent 
for the year. Our current assets exceed cur- 
rent and deferred liabilities by £25 million, 
and thus show again the inherent strength of 
your company. 


Your company’s activities last year show 
overall a further increase both in total pro- 
duction and in sales. We continued the un- 
interrupted progress made each year since the 
war. These increases were mainly due to the 
higher output of capital goods, the great 
demand for which has been maintained ever 
since the end of the war, and has led to a 
large volume of long-term contracts. 


THE OUTLOOK 


The future of every British company in 
the electrical field depends fundamentally on 
the progressive development of the world and 
the part we in Great Britain are capable of 
playing in it. The field in front of our 
company and the need for our help is un- 
limited. The world is crying out for fuller 
use of existing applications and for research 
in many fields hardly yet surveyed. The for- 
ward march in certain countries, or in certain 
fields, may be delayed by lack of capital, by 
artificial restrictions, by adherence to ideo- 
logical labels, or by ill-conceived demands, 
but it cannot be stayed. There is no industry 
from which greater progress is expected than 
the electrical industry. 


Your company will continue, as in the past, 
with full confidence in its strength and in the 
possibilities of the wide sphere it covers, irre- 
spective of difficulties in one field or another. 
Our confidence is based on past performance 


and on the assets and facilities which we have 
created: 


We have a reputation for quality second to 
none, Our conservative policy has built up 
a reserve of £22,500,000 and an excess of total 
assets over liabilities of £40 million, We 
have expanded in all fields of heavy engineer- 
ing, cable and communications, and thus 
created a capacity which enables us to take 
our proper share of the demand for capital 
goods; we are equipped and determined 
to maintain the leadmg position due to 
us over the complete range of domestic 
equipment and our predominant position in 
lighting. 

Given that understanding of unity of - 

, Which has always aad in te GEC, 

am confident that in the future, as in the 

past, we shall make our full contribution to 
any tasks which may face us. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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FODENS LIMITED 


The fifty-first annual general mecting of 
Fodens Limited held on September 30th 
at Elworth Works, Sandbach. Mr James 
Wild, the chairman, said in his report. 

The-turnover this year is well in ¢xcoss 
of last year, with a resulting increise of 
£59,553 in the gross profit after pro\ ding 
for depreciation. 

‘The introduction of the excess profits levy 
has had the effect of increasing the comp iny’s 
total taxation liability to such a degree thar, 
whilst our gross profit is greater than list 
year, our net profit, taxation, is {18,631 
lower. The taxation liability is approxim.tcly 
70 per cent of the profit as compared w iti 60 
per cent for the previous year. 


In addition to our usual range of transport 
vehicles, the “Foden” heavy duty duniper 
truck has been developed to work under ())9s: 
arduous conditions. The output of the 
“Foden ” two-stroke engine has incre ised 
considerably. 


Our export trade has been steady, altho ich 
still impeded by adverse legislation whi-! is 
holding up a number of orders. 


Our subsidiary company in South Africa 
has enjoyed another successful year’s trading. 


Regarding the outleok for the future, it is 
difficult to forecast, but we have a satisfac 
and healthy order book, and prospects for the 
current year are encouraging. 


There are signs of increasing competiiion 
We face this competition, however, with every 
confidence in our ability to secure a full sture 
of the available business. 


Finally, I wish to refer to the good relation- 
ship between management and employ cs, 
and to thank them all for their good wort 


The report was adopted. 


A. LEWIS & CO. 
(WESTMINSTER), LIMITID 


MULTIPLE TOBACCONISTS 


The twenty-fourth annual general mee! ag 
of the company was held on September 29h, 
and the following are extracts from the 
statement of the chairman, Mr P. L. Floin- 
ing, circulated with the accounts for (he 
year ended March 31, 1953. 


In the years when the Tobacco Duty \ 15 
being stepped up from 9s. 6d. to 58s. 2d 
per lb, our turnover, measured in wei!it, 
used to drop sharply after the Budget 11d 
then recover. Last autumn, however, ‘ic 
suggestion was made that smoking has a 
serious effect on health. This suggestion |s 
always being made and never proved ; bu‘ 0 
this occasion it received more than usua! p.i)- 
licity and con ion fell sharply. ‘he 
temporary drop it 3 per cent down on 
the year, ‘with the result that trading proi''s 
declined from £197,097 to £181,192. 

With most other retailers the margin of 
gross profit bears some relation to the cos! »! 
selling the goods, but on proprietary brans 
of cigarettes and tobacco the margin is quiic 
insufficient to the cost of selling. That 
is why we are z to use our shops to cl! 
a wider variety of goods in addition to ‘ic 
fancy goods associated with smoking ; ind 
when sweets came off ration in March we 
lost no time in adapting some of our branches 
to the handling of sweets in conjunction \ ‘h 
tobacco, and we have already re-equippe! 24 
results, so far, are. most 


encouraging. We are making strenuous effw:'s 


* : ‘2 the gi condinons 
adjust queers to the ees oe profits 
j ‘aa w ebb, we caniot 
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MUREX LIMITED 


EFFECT OF RAW MATERIAL 
PRICE FALL 


The thirty-fourth annual general meeting 
of Murex Limited was held on September 
30th in London. 


Sir Arthur Smout (the chairman) presided, 
and in the course of his speech said: Special 
mention was madé in the last two annual 
reports of the artificial character of part of 
the profits, which arose fortuitously on the 
turnover of stocks purchased at prices below 
replacement cost. The board prudently set 
aside out of the profits of those years, after 
provision for taxation, £500,000 as a specific 
stock contingency reserve to meet losses that 
were bound to arise as the abnormally high 
prices of certain raw materials returned to 
more normal levels. The past year was quite 
different ; the pendulum swung, as was to be 
expected, in the opposite direction. There 
have been welcome reductions in the prices 
of wolfram, copper and other raw materials 
which form a substantial part of the com- 
pany’s operations, and losses of an abnormal 
character were incurred on stocks necessarily 
carried. ; 


These losses amounted, before taxation, to 
about £250,000, compared with fortuitous 
profits in the previous year of nearly 
£500,000. Thus, of the decrease of approxi- 
mately £900,000 in trading profits for the 
year nearly £750,000 is of a fortuitous nature. 


Last year the board set aside £400,000 for 
the replacement of fixed assets and they have 
added £150,000 to this reserve out of the 
profits of the year towards the full replace- 
ment cost of buildings, plant and equipment. 
After making these appropriations and pro- 
viding for the annual dividend of 15 per cent 
on the ordinary stock, which we recommend, 
the balance of the available group profits 
(£182,000) has been transferred to general 
reserve. 


We are by no means through our pro- 
gramme for the modernisation, improvement 
and expansion of our buildings, production 
plants and services, and further authorisa- 
uons of capital expenditure will be made 
whenever there is real necessity, and where 
the expected economic benefit to be derived 
from such expenditure is justified. The board 
anticipates that the present programme of 
future capital development will be met out 
of earnings and that falling prices of raw 
materials will reduce working capital 
requirements. 


GRATIFYING INCREASE IN OVERSEAS 
TRADE 


The company is principally a supplier of 
specialised metallurgical and engineering pro- 
ducts to the ferrous and non-ferrous indus- 
tries in the United Kingdom, and its for- 
tunes are, to a large extent, dependent on the 
activities of those industries. 


While there was a gratifying increase in our 
overseas trade during the year, particularly 
in the dollar areas, exports of the parent 
company’s basic products are unlikely to 
show any significant overall expansion. 


We are constantly striving to improve our 
manufacturing processes and to extend the 
range of our products to meet the widening 
demands of modern industry, and the com- 
pany’s research department is in the forefront 
in the study and application of science to 
our industry. 

Your board is confident that the company 
will continue to obtain its share of business 
offering and that the outlook will improve as 
industry adjusts itself to changing world 
conditions. 

The report was adopted. 


COAST LINES, LIMITED 


INCREASED PROFIT 


The fortieth. annual general meeting of 

ast Lines, Limited, was held on Septem- 
ber 29th in London, Capt A. R. S. Nutting, 
OBE, MC, chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement for the year 1952: 


The consolidated profit and loss account 
shows that the trading profit for the year 
amounted to £1,580,624, an increase of 
£215,987 over the figure of the previous 
years account. I regard the increase in the 
trading profit in 1952 as a tangible result of 
years of effort by your board to establish 
a flexible group organisation able to act 
quickly in changing circumstances so as to 
use the total tonnage at our disposal economi- 
cally and with full regard to our shippers’ 
requirements. 

The net profit of the company and sub- 
sidiaries amounts to £790,147, against 
£467,306 in the previous year. The final 
dividend we recommend on the ordinary 
stock is 5 per cent, making 7} per cent for 
the year, against 6} per cent for the previous 
year. 

The total number of vessels owned by the 
group at the end of 1952 (excluding trawlers) 
was 112. Our various freight services round 
the coasts of Great Britain and with Ireland, 
the Channel Islands and the Continent were 
satisfactorily maintained throughout the year 
with due regard to their normal regularity. 


So far as the current year is concerned, 
those difficulties still remain, but there is no 
doubt in my mind that they will. continue to 
be met as they have been in the past, and I 
am hopeful that we shall be able at any rate 
tO maintain our position in 1953. 


The report was adopted. 


CELLACTITE & BRITISH 
URALITE 


MR GEORGE V. PARKER’S 
STATEMENT 


The annual general meeting of Cellactite 
& British Uralite, Limited, was held on 
September 29th at Higham, Kent, Mr 
George V. Parker (the chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 

The accounts disclose a trading loss of 
£37,062. At the beginning of last year we 
were fully justified in maintaining the pro- 
gressive programme, based upon our incfeas- 
ing trade of the last few years, but the lower 
turnover, due to the decline in the demand 
for our products, and lower selling prices to 
meet intensified competition, entirely upset 
our profit ratio. 

Let me remind you that. we are manufac- 
turers, and our chief raw materials are im- 
ported from overseas, for which_we have to 
budget many months ahead. Moreover, many 
of our asbestos-cement products have to 
mature before going into stock, On the other 
hand. many of our customers, chiefly for 
financial reasons, do not now buy for stock, 
but only as and when they have definite 
orders. To ease the position your directors 
recently decided to cease production of both 
flat and corrugated asbestos-cement sheets, 
and concentrate on the manufacture of 
Urastone, rainwater, flue goods and ducting 
of which, in the art-of manufacture, we are 
without equal. 

I cannot attempt to forecast the future as 
up-to-date deliveries are still disappointing. 
All I can say is, that every effort is being 
made to bring about a more satisfactory state 
of affairs. In this I feel we shall succeed. 


The report was adopted. 


69 
PURCHASING OFFICERS | 


ASSOCIATION 


NATIONAL CHAIRMAN’S REPORT 


At the annual general meeti of the 
Purchasing Officers Association, held during 
the twenty-second National Conference at 
Brighton on September 26, 1953, the retiring 
National Chairman, Mr F. J. White. (Chance 
Brothers, Limited) reported a year of pro- 
gress and expansion in the Association’s 
work of increasing the national: recognition 
of the importance of efficient pEoeies and 
advancing the professional interests of buyers 
in industrial and public undertakings. 


Membership had increased from 2,900 in 
1952 to a present total of 3,300. 


New Branches and .Groups had been 
formed in four centres, and now numbered 
41 ; and the Branches in Australia and South 
Africa had made notable progress. 


The. Education Scheme was progressing 
favourably, The number of registered 
students had increased by 75 per cent during 
the year, and the number of colleges through- 
out the country holding courses for the 
Association’s final examination had risen 
from seven in 1952-3 to twelve in the 1953-4 
session. A new development was the forma- 
tion of student societies throughout the 
country. 


The Association’s monthly Purchasing 
Journal had made further strides; while the 
weekly Purchasing Bulletin had increased its 
circulation by 20 per cent. 


At the conclusion of the Conference Mr 
H. H. C. Wood (Igranic Electric Company, 
Limited) and Mr J. Ferguson, BSc(Tech) 
(United Ebonite and Lorival Limited) were 
elected President and National Chairman, 
respectively, for the year 1953-4. 


THE. BRITISH 
HOMOPHONE 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


MR J. LESSER’S SPEECH 


The annual general meeting of this com- 
pany was held on September 30th in London. 


Mr J. Lesser, chairman and managing 
director, in the course of his speech; said : 
The profit of the group for the year under 
review to March 31, 1953, was iower than 
last year, being £33,949 as against £42,168. 
Consequently the taxation charge for this 
year is correspondingly lower, the profit after 
taxation being £14,393 as campared with the 
previous year’s figure of £17,078. The con- 
solidated balance sheet continues to show a 
strong and healthy position, 


As I stated at the last annual general 
meeting your subsidiary. company— 
Ebonestos Industries Limited—in common 
with other concerns in the plastic moulding 
industry, Was experiencing a recession in 
trade. To a period extending to within the 
last month or so conditions had become pro- 
gressively more difficult and it was increas- 
ingly difficult to work on an overall profitable 
basis. However, since last month there have 
been some signs of a revival of demand which 
we hope will persist and enable us to report 
better results for the later part of the current 
trading year. 


The British Homophone Company is en- 
gaged in a more specialised type of business, 
which is not subject to the peaks and troughs 
in trading conditions as is your subsidiary 
company. We are glad to be able to state 
that the Homophone Company is maintain- 
ing its trading profit since the termination of 
the year under review. 


The report was adopted. 
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PALESTINE ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 


VISCOUNT SAMUEL ON 
NEGOTIATIONS WITH GOVERNMENT 
The thirtieth annual general meeting of 
The Palestine Electric Corporation Limited 
was held on September 30th in London, The 
Rt Hon Viscount Samuel, PC, GCB, GBE 
(the chairman), presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement : 

Sales of electricity in 1952—638 million 
units—represented an increase of 106 million 
units, or 19.8 per cent over the sales in 1951. 


Your directors made strong representations 
to the government regarding the inadequacy 
of the rates introduced in July, 1952. After 
negotiations, new rates were approved and 
were brought into force, as from January 1, 
1953. The Corporation is now operating at 
a profit and should be in a position to resume 
the payment of a dividend. 

The Corporation has in recent years made 
strenuous efforts to meet the ever-increasing 
demand for electrical energy. It is proposed 
to construct a new power station in the South 


to house generating plant with a capacity of 
140,000 kW, part of which is already on 
order. The generating capacity of the under- 
taking is thus expected to reach 370,000 kW 
by 1956. 


PROBLEM OF FINANCE 


The further expansion of the electricity 
supply is a matter of primary importance in 
the economic life and development of the 
country, which concerns greatly both the 
government and ourselves. As the cause of 
the present difficulties in raising capital for 
the financing of such expansion lies entirely 
beyond the control of the Corporation nego- 
tiations have been conducted with the govern- 
ment as to the best practicable solution of 
this problem. As a result of these negotia- 
tions Heads of Agreement have been reached 
in which are embodied the following financial 
terms : 


(a) The government to provide the finance 
required for the expansion of the undertaking 
and to receive against such finance shares of 
a special class in Israel currency denomina- 
tion to be known as “B” ordinary shares, 
which rank for dividend after the ordinary 
and “A” ordinary stock and shares. 


<b) The government to guarantee the fixed 
dividend on the preference and second pre- 
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ference stock and an agreed dividend on the 
ordinary stock and shares and “A” ordinary 
stock of the Corporation, and to provide the 
sterling necessary to pay such dividend 


(c) The government to have an 
within an agreed period to purchase «he 
ordinary and “ A” ordinary stock and : 
of the Corporation at a price in sterling +. be 
agreed upon, or, failing agreement, on th 
basis of the net sterling value of the un jc: 
taking as assessed by independent valu 


(d) If the government do not ex 
their option, the holders of the ordinary ond 
“A” ordinary stock and shares to rm 
“(C” ordinary shares, in sterling denom.na- 
tion, to an amount equal to the differ 
between the paid-up capital and the value of 
the assets according to the above-mentioned 
valuation. The holders of the ordinary s'ock 
and shares to have also the right to evve 
notice to the government requiring the |atrer 
to purchase all the ordinary, “A” ordinary 

>” ordinary stock and shares. . 


and “C 

As soon as the final documents are com- 
pleted and any assents that are requisite have 
been obtained, an extraordinary general 
meeting will be called to pass the resolu- 
tions necessary to carry the agreement into 
effect. 


The report was adopted. 
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GOLD COAST GOVERNMENT 
SECRETARIES 


VACANCIES FOR ASSISTANT 


' 
i 
| NOTICE IS 
i 


ASHANTI GOLDFIELDS CORPORATION LIMITED 
HEREBY GIVEN 


that the Board of Directors 


Duties: An Assistant Secretary will be employed only in Accra today declared an Interim Dividend (No, 114) on the Issued Cap:'a! 
in the office of one of the Ministries. He may be called upon to of the Corporation at thé rate of 9.6d. per Unit of Stock, less In 
undertake a certain amount of general office administration, but the Tax ay 9s. in the £. This Dividend, whith is in respect of the yea 
policy is to devolve these executive duties in order to free Assistant ending September 30, 1953, to be payable on and after November 1}, 
Secretaries for their proper administrative functions. These func- 1953, to all Stockholders on the Registers on October 2, 1953 
tions are t assist the Permanent Secretary (through the Principal | The Transfer Books will be closed from October 3, 1953, to Oc'o 
Assistant and Senior Assistant Secretaries) to advise the Minister in i ber 12, 1953, both dates inclusive, for the preparation of Divident 
tl formulation of government policy and to assist in the general | Lists. 
supervision of the execution of such policy decisions by the Various | By Order of the Board, 
professional or executive Departments grouped under the Ministry. | E, W. MORGAN, Secreta: 
Such work demands the greatest accuracy, precision and lucidity in | Registered Address: 
marshalling facts. Officers will be expected, having regard to prece- | 10 Old Jewry, London, E.C.2. 
dents and to the policy laid down by the Gold Coast Government, September 29, 1953 
to. .recommend (or, in appropriate cases, decide) what action should perpen . : = ; , ra tee nn 
be taken to deal with problems which they have to examine. BIBIANI (1927) LIMITED 

Gualifications: Candidates must be of not less than 30 or more | 


than 50 years of age, and must 


experience; for example, 


British overseas territory, in local government, 
staff. A university degree is desirable: but 
dards of general education and intellectual ability, and moral 
qualities of the highest order, are essential. : 

Terms of Service: The appointment will be on contract for two - 49 
tours of not less than 18 months and not more than 24 months, with ber 12 
consequent leave at the rate of seven days for each month of residen- Lists. 


tial service. 
x 
age, qualifications and experience. A 
(or £25 for a salary of less than £1, 


termination of 


the contract, Kit 
salary. 


Half salary during voyage. 
exceed £60 p.a. 
years of age once each tour. 

for the Gold Coast, Melbourne House, 


giving full particulars of their 
addresses of two of their recent employers. 





MANAGERIAL APPOINTMENT sought 
experienced engineer-trained 


average ability and leadershi 
successful record from shop 
H.M. Forces. 


class references. 


EES ee oR 
TS Economists’ Bookshop, 11-12 


YEGULAR ARMY OFFICER, a 
AX (D.S.0., MC.) and staff 
financial and mental frustrations of 
would be interested in offers such as 
with prospects of high executive 
A DVERTISER, 


~ 


Mktg.. Sales Prom. and Production problems. 
hares (49), 


seeks post in 


‘ progressive concern 
hese 


Highest 
GRADUATE, 29, 


28 years’ 


past mainly on technical and efficient pr. 

UNIOR EXECUTIVE, 
e/ position in London. 
economics. 








have had considerable administrative 
ia the Home Civil Service or in that of some 


in all cases high stan- 


allowance £60—£30 

Contributions 
and Orphans’ Pension Fund are at present compulsory and need not 
2 Basically furnished quarters on rental £60—£90 p.a. 
Free passages for officer and wife and up to three’children under 13 


Intending candidates should apply in writing to the Commissioner 
Aldwych, 
experience and 


by competent 
EXECUTIVE. 
figure employment does not afford adequate outlet for above- 


demonstrated by consistently 
oor to present position and in 
Abundant energy, initiative, versatility. 
Southern England. preferred.—Box 332. 


“ nor Clement’s Inn Passage, L 
. W.C.2, invites you to submit lists of books on Rcdiaeaton cae 


and Social Sciences, you riay wish to sel! (periodicais excluded), 


i 
ged 37, with a distinguished war | 
(P.S.C.) record, finds the peacetime | 

military service intolerable and | 
assistant to Managing Director 
: position.—Box 342. 
y ! late 30s, seeks appointment as Senior Marketing 
Executive in progressive company of national Standing. Wide 
experience With front rank companies in Home and Export. Advt \ 
4 Languages,—Box 308. 
many years’ service with important City merchant 
4 house, expert company secretary and group accountant. w 
financial knowledge and managerial experience in . 


en mene Box 344. 
reductic i 

4 industry, seeks better position with pros . “Ceaeent 
uctivity.—Box 341. 
29, B.Sc.(Econ.) Honours, seeks responsible 


Experienced administratio 
Present salary £1,000 p.a.—Box 339. n, accounts, finance, 


NOTICE IS 
today 


OF SPen See Tax at 9s. in the £. 


b An officer will enter the consolidated salary scale £990 
£50-—£1,490; £1,530 x £60—£1,950 at a point commensurate with his 
ratuity at the rate of £37 10s. 


l ( )) for each completed 
of three months’ satisfactory service will be 


London, 


W.C.2, 
the 


names and 


salary. 
tive ability. 


ndon, S.W.1. 
and 


Current four- 


First- 
strength, 


History, may be 


ith wide 


overseas trade, research 


plastics 
Concentration in 

Spanish, German. 
management. 


position.—Box 345. 


HEREBY 
declared an Interim 
of the Company at the rate of 2.4d. per unit of Stock, less Incorm 
This Dividend, which is in respect of the year 
ending September 30, 1953, to be payable on and after November 15 
1953, to all Stockholders on the Registers on October 2, 1953. 

The Transfer Books will be closed from October 3, 1953, to Octo- 
1953, both dates inclusive, for the preparation of Dividend 


Registered Address: 
19 Old Jewry, London, E,C.2. 


experience in scale £807 rising to £1,631 a year, wit 
at rate of £100 or £150 a year. 
for officer and wife and assistance 
passages or their maintenance in this country. 


checking field work, 
Speeeesiatios of findings in collaboration with the staff Statistician. 


lary not less than £540 per annum, plus bonus and a non-con 
tributory pension scheme, 


obtained from: The 
Melton Mowbray, Leicester, 


ee DEGREE or equivalent. 
required for research and development work on Timber. 


stating age, qualifications and experience. 


GIVEN that the Board of Directors have 


Dividend (No. 32) on the Issued Capiia 


By Order of the Board, 
E,. W. MORGAN, Secretary 


period sa cs tees ‘ 

payable on the final Sept mber 29, 1953. 
according to 
to the Widows’ 


PRODUCE OFFICER required by the NIGERIAN GOVERN- 
MENT MARKETING AND EXPORTS DEPARTMENT for 18 
24 months in first instance. 


uv 
to qualifications? 
gratuity payable 

Free passages 
cost. of children’s 
Liberal leave on full 


Salary, etc., accordin 


Outfit allowance £60. 
towards the 


5 Candidates under 40, must have a University Degree i 
Commerce, Economics or Agriculture, and should possess administr 


Experience of inspection and grading of agricultural! 
roducts an advantage, 


Write to the Crown Agents, 4, Milibank, 


. State age, name in block letters, full qualifications 
and experience and quote M38C/23943/EN, 


Boy tie LIMITED, of Melton Mowbray, Animal Food Manu 
facturers, require the services of a woman graduate preferably 
in Soecielogy, Economics and Statistics to undertake field and office 
control o:1 @ National Retailer Panel, 
statistics is essential. 


A sound basic knowledge of 
The work entails maintaining a panel at fv!! 
organising office routine and tlic 


Application forms and further 


detaiis 
ersonnel Officer, Chappie 


Limited, 


Assistants (male or female) 


Z Good 
prospects in a rapidly developing field; excellent working conditions 
—Apply to The Airscrew Co, & Jicwood Ltd., Weybridge, Surrey. 


AJOR Soft Drinks firm requires young lady as Assistant to t!° 
Sales Analysis Manager. 
in the preparation of market surveys, interviewing consumers an‘ 
retailers, and analysing research and sales results. 
have some training in statistics or economics. 
, or sales analysis, 
While this position is based in London, it will involve a considerabl- 
amount of travelling in the U.K. Apply immediately to Box 338. 


TALY.—Young Italian Executive (32), 


Her functions will include assistin 
Applicants should 
Experience of marke! 


while not essential, is an advantag:. 


good English, French, 


Sales organisation, market -research, off 


Extensive experience of home and international trade. 
with accent on engineering products. 


Seeks change to responsible 
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Che Bank of Adelaide 


invites all who have or would like 

to have relationships — business or 

personal—with Australia, to use its 
: complete banking service 


Principal Offices in Australia: 
Adelaide (Head Office), Brisbane, Melbourne, 
Perth & Sydney. 


LONDON OFFICE: 
11, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C.3 


incorporated ir. 1865 in South Australia with limited liability 





TRADING OR ESTABLISHING 
in CANADA or the WEST INDIES? 


it you are trading with. or contemplating establishing a plant 
n Canada or in the West Indies, we can be of help to you. 


Through 345 branches across Canada and 23 in the West Indies, 
we can provide information on business conditions, exchange 
f regulations, exports and the establishing of branch plants. 
Your enquiries will receive prompt and courteous attention. 


THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


108, Old Broad Street, London, E.C.2 
Established in Canada in 1832 with limited liability. 


‘TNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON (Gower Street, W.C.1), 
requires ASSISTANT LECTURER or LECTURER in Banking 
mb Dept. of POLITICAL ECONOMY. Duties to commence January 1, 
954 Salary £500-£1,100 p.a.,. according to qualifications and 
xperience, with superannuation and family allowances. Applica- 
7 ns, to be received by October 12th, should be sent to the Secre- 
Mary, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 
1 ARKETING OFFICER required by nationally known company 
4 manufacturing wide range of foodstuffs. Headquarters in the 
West Country.—Apply Box 336, 
YERSONAL ASSISTANT to General Manager of well-established 
company of Agricultural Seed Growers and Merchants. Interest- 
, and responsible position with opportunity for advancement in 
<panding business. Agricultural knowledge would be an advan- 
age, but more importance will be attached to high intelligence 
tandard and adaptability, coupled with specialised training in 
nomics and in business, Applicants should be between 23 and 
years of age, and give full personal data, with particulars of 
xperience and academic qualifications. Salary range: £400 to £600. 
‘reliminary interviews of selected applicants may be arranged in 
ndon, Reply to General Manager, Nickersons, Seed Specialists, 





This London University degree, oper co all, a 
valuable qualification for statistical, research, educa- 
tional and welfare work. ie is necessary only co pass 
three examinations, Wolsey Hall (founded in 1894) 
can prepare you for these at home. Reasonable fees 
instalments. 857 B.Sc. Econ. (Final) Successes, 1925-52 
°respectus from.C D. Parker, M.A. LL.D. Dire-tor 
of Studies Dept PIS 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 








Long-life wire 
for thermo-couples 


TI For high temperature, the qualities of the best-known 
[T2 wires formerly imported are matched precisely in Tl 
q (nickel-chromium) and T2 (nickel-aluminium), developed to give 
long life at temperatures up to 1100°C. 





. 2 For lower temperatures (up to 500°C. with copper 
Advance and up to 900-C. with iron) the special ‘Advance 
alloy is supplied to users’ individual requirements, to give a long 
operating life. 


BRITISH DRIVER-HARRIS (0. LTD. 
MANCHESTER 15 COCHROE 
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THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


= Uncorporated in the Colony of Hong Kong) 
The Liability of Members is limited to the extent. and in manner prescribed in Chapter 70 


f the I f K 
CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP 7s 


000 
RESERVE FUND STERLING - . . “75.000. 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS $20,000.000 


Head Office: HONG KONG 
CHAIRMAN : Hon. C. BLAKER 
CHIEF MANAGER: MICHAEL W. TURNER 
Lendon Office: 9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3 
London Managers: 8. A. Gray, M.C., A. M. Duncan Wallace, H. A. Mabey, O.B.E. 


, BRANCHES : 
BURMA HONG KONG JAPAN (Cen) MALAYA (en) N. BORNEO (Con.) 
Rangoon Hong Kong Osaka Penang Tawana 
« EY LON Kowloon Tokyo Singapore PHILIPPINES 
Colombo Mongkok Yokohama Singapore lloito 
CHINA INDIA MALAYA (Orehard Road) Manila 
Shanghai Bombay Cameron Sungei Patani SIAM 
DJIAWA WAVA) Calcutta Highlands Teluk Anson Bangkok 
Djakarta INDO-CHINA Ipoh NORTH UNITED 
Surabaya Haiphong Jobore Bahra BORNEO KINGDOM 
EUROPE Maigoa Kuala Lumpur Brunei Town Leadon 
Hamburg JAPAN Malacca Jesseiton USA. 
Lyons Kobe Muar Kuala Relait New York 
Paris Sandakan San 
BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 
2 comprehensive service ag Trustees and Executors ts also by the Bank's Trustee 
ompanies to 
HONG KONG LONDON SINGAPORE 











B. W. BLYDENSTEIN & CO. 


Established 1858 





BANKERS 





We specialise in all financial transactions with 
The Netherlands 


54, 55 & 56, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 


UNIVERSITY OF NOTTINGHAM 


INDUSTRIAL ADMINISTRATION 
Applications are invited for the following appointments: 

(a) Research Fellow. Salary £700 to £ or £450 to £500 accord- 
ing to qualifications and experience. Candidates should preferably 
be graduates in Economics and/or qualified Accountants, and must 
have had relevant experience for an investigation of problems of 
productivity in a number of selected firms. 

(b) Temporary Assistant Lecturer in Applied Economics. Salary 
£450 to £500. 

Further information and form of application. may be obtained from 


the undersigned, 
H. PICKBOURNE, Registrar. 


ECONOMICS — posta: Tuition 


Founded in 1887, U.C.C. provides tuition for the B.Sc. Econ. Degree of the 
University of London, open to all without residence or attendance at lectures. The 
College is an Educational Trust, with a staff of highly ee specialist Tutors. 
Moderate fees; instalments. SELF-EDUCATION COURSES are available in 
Economics, Economic History, Statistics, Foreign Languages, etc. 


¥%& PROSPECTUS, giving full particulars, free from the Registrar, 


UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
60 Burlington House, Cambridge 


YVOMMODITY Market man, age p to years, require y well- 

known merchants. Initiative and drive, really fluent German 
and working knowledge of. French are éssential qualifications. 
Experience desirable but young trainees also considered, Excellent 
prospects for suitable man.—Send full details to- Box 1029, c/o 
Abbotts Ltd., 32 Eastcheap, London. E.C.3. This vacancy has been 
notified in accordance with the Notification of Vacancies Order, 1952. 

ICONOMICS, Politics Graduate 2nd class honours, 29, experienced 
K dally journalism and induStrial administration, seeks interesting 
opportunity, with prospects.—Box 343 











t litan College Modern Postal Course is the most efficient, the most economical, and the most 
oes aoe a atanntits for the General Certificate of Education examinations: B.Sc. Ey on., 
LL.B., an¢ other external London University Degrees. Civil Service, Local Government and Commercia! 


Examinations, &c. 
Also. expert postal tuition for Prelim. Exams., and for the professional exams., In Accountancy, 


Secretaryship, Law, Sales Management, &c., and many intensely practical (nop-exam.) courses in 
commercial subjects. 
x POST-WAR EXAM. SUCCESSES. 
SS a Soe until Successful. Text-book iending library. Moderate fees, payable 


7 Write today for prospectus, sent FREE on request, mentioning exam. or subjects in which interested 
to the Secretary. , 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 


(G9/2.) ST. ALBANS or call 30 Queen Victoria St.. London, ELA. 
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re France;'as in many other countries of the world, 
Philips is ceaselessly contributing to the advancement of 
radio. But that is not all. If you should require an 
electric lamp—if you need a welding plant or an X-ray 
tube—if, indeed, you need anything electrical, Philips are 
there to give -your requirements expert attention on the 
spot. 

: n France, too, you will see the famous Philips emblem— 
a symbol behind which stands over half a century of 
scientific and engineering knowledge—a sign round which 
has been built a reputation of leadership in the whole 
field of things electrical. 


Wherever you may be in the world a 


SERVE THE ENTIRE WORLD _ Philips ‘ocal organisation will always 








eo ae ee ee 
supply you on the spot: 
ELECTRONIC TUBES * INCANDESCENT, FLUORESCENT, MERCURY AND SODIUM LAMPS * RADIO AND TELEVISION RECEIVERS * MEASUT 
APPARATUS * ELECTRIC DRY SHAVERS ‘ HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCES * MEDICAL APPARATUS * HF. GENERATORS « WELDING ELECTR’ 


AND WELDING PLANTS * CINEMA BQUIPMENT * RADIO AND TELEVISION TRANSMITTERS * . TELECOMMUNICATION EQUIPMENT * AUTOMATIC A\” 
LINE TELEPHONY INSTALLATIONS * RADAR INSTALLATIONS * DIAMOND TOOLS - INDUSTRIAL RECTIFIERS * PUBLIC ADDRESS INSTALLATIO™® 
IMAGE AMPLIFIERS * TAPE RECORDERS, 
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Olivetti are one of the leading European manu. 
facturers of high precision office machines, giving 
employment to over 12000, with allied companies, 
agents and service points in all main centres 
throughout the world. During 45 years Olivetti have 
steadily perfected their plants and their production 
methods coupled with the most exacting choice 
of materials and meticulous production controls. 


Lexikon 


an office typewriter which embodies the greatest 
technical advances in design and workmanship, 
it is new and it is complete, new because the 
typebar action and the single guide carriage are 
absolutely original in design, complete because 
in this machine for the first time are found all 
the features ordinarily found only separately or 
incompletely in other models. 





British Olivetti Ltd. 10 berketey square - London W 1 


FACTORY: Summerlee Street - Glasgow E 2 


Authorized dealers throughout the country 


» 











—a door with a difference! 


Pilkington’s “ARMOURCAST ” doors are new — 
the first frameless glass doors specially designed for 
modern interiors in offices, shops, showrooms, and 
hospitals; in fact, for all doorways through which the 
traffic is brisk and businesslike. They are made from 3” 
Toughened Rough Cast glass, 78"x 33", or 78"x30’, fitted 
with hinges and locks in Bronze Metal Antique finish. 
Non-standard sizes can be made to order. 


“ARMOURCAST™ 


Giass Doors 
PILKINGTON BROTHERS LIMITED 


6p Consult the Technical Sales and Service Department at 
Tp St. Helens, Lancs., or Selwyn House, Cleveland Row, St. james’s, 
ol S.W.1. Telephones: St. Helens 4001; Whitehall 5672-6. 

Bs Supplies are available through the usual trade channels. 
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Rare 
. Indeed! 


“ UNICORNS” are all 
in number and move arcoind 
“wvariably seen in the | y. 
“pany of distinguished-lo. . , 
identified by their slendc 
handsome features. 


As fabulous as their nox 
implies, these hand-finished English hide briefcases are mac: | 
individual order at workbench prices, and can be obtained « 
only from the craftsmen who make them. 





The model illustrated has two interior foolscap compartmeni: 
zip-sealed section for overnight things. Capacious exterior 
pocket for newspapers, books, et¢. English lever lock and fitting: :/ 
solid brass. All leather handle. Press studs in the base for slimm: 
Size 17°X 11%". Jn golden tan or Autumn tan pigskin at 12 guinc. 
or in smooth polished hide (golden tan, brown or black) at 9 guince 
Matching zip folio cases size 16°x10}", available separate!) 
£4.10.0 and £2.15.0 respectively. Post free and tax free in } 
Un U-S.A. $36.25, $27.25, $13.50, $8.25 respectively carriage «) 
insurance free, 20° Customs duty payable in U.S.A). 






Complete satisfaction guaranteed or purchase 
price refunded immediately. 


Obtainable af the Unicorn Showroom, 


39, Burlington Arcade, London, W.1, 
or by post from our works: 


Unicorn Leather Go. Ltd. 


(Dept. ET15), Woodhill Works, Bury, Lancs. 





Build your-- own equipment 


v with 
= DEXION 


S$LoOTTEeERB ANGLE 





Just cut it and bolt it, that’s all! 
Wo drawings required-rough sketches are good enough 
No drilling, welding, measuring or painting. No scrap 


Now available in both steel & aluminium alloy 
% Write or telephone for illustrated heonig ae 


DEXION .1p., 199, REGENT ST., LONDON, W.! 
Telephone: REGent 4841 
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He shapes the course 
of business 
throughout the world 


Reach him in over 
100 countries through the | 
International Editions of TIME 


TIME MAGAZIN® reaches the people who can do 
more than any others to increase your company’s business abroad, 
Every week, four editions of TIME are published in English and read 
by more than. 1,700,000 people in over 100 countries outside the u.s.A. 
Not only are 92 out of every 100 TIME subscribers in business, govern- 
ment and the professions, bit the world’s top business men prefer 
TIME to any other publication. TIME readers everywhere are the people 
who make trends, influence opinion and help to determine the trading 
policies of companies and governments. “In other words, they have 
the means or the authority to buy what you sell! 

You can buy advertising space in all four editions — 
time Atlantic, TIME Canadian, Time Pacific and Time Latin American — 
or in the editions that cover the areas in which you are most interested. 
Full details from: The Advertisement Director, Time International, 
Time & Life Building, New Bond Street, London, W1. 


ATLANTIC. © @  aciric & LATIN AMERICAN 

































For LIFE INSURANCE 
You'll be on good terms with 
THE 


ORTHERN 
ASSURANCE 


COMPANY LIMITED 


eo 8 f{ 
LONDON |/@l| ABERDEEN 


1 Moorgate, E.C.2 \\ag¥)] 1 Union Terrace 





Founded 1836 Group Assets over { 50,000,000 


FIRE * LIFE * MARINE + ACCIDENT * MOTOR * HOUSEHOLD * PENSIONS 





